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UNCLE EALPH. 



CHAPTER I. 

Wohl geht der Jngend Sebnen 
Saoh manchem BchiineQ Tnum : 
Mil Ungestiini und Tbi*non 
Stiiiiiit aie dan St£mBiu«uia. 
Der Eimmel hdrt ihr FUhen 
Had IftcbelC gn&dig : cein 1 
TTad Usat TOriibergehen 
Ben Wunscb zusumut der Pedn. 

UHLAMI}. 

' T CAN only say,' exclaimed Suaan Mordaunt, 
X ' that if Uncle Balph sets up a niece of his 
own, I muBt disown biin, and take to calling him 
Mr. Cornwall.' 

Susan was just eighteen,, and etill meet at home 
in the achool-room, although freed from its re- 
Btmnts, and introduced to eociety. It was not a 
cheerful apartment either,— large, ill lighted, and 
scantily furnished ; but these accessories could not 
interfere with the pleasant consciouanesa of power 
which animated Susan as soon as she returned to 
her old haunts. In the drawing-room she was shy, 
reserved, and eileat, forming her opinions readily 
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2 UNCLE RALPH. 

enough, but too eenaitive of ridicule to express 
them. And bo there was great sense of relief in 
becoming her old self again, or rather a pereon of 
increased importance, since the younger sisters de- 
ferred to her more implicitly than before, bow that 
she had ' come out,' and Miss Mordaunt's name was 
inscribed on her mother's card. 

One of the sisters, however, sometimes ventured 
to dispute her authority, although it evidently cost 
her an effort to do bo in the present instance : she 
spoke timidly, yet not without a certain resolution. 

' Well, Suaan, I think that it is very good of 
TJncle Balph to take in Miriam Leigh, for he will 
not like to have a child and strange servants about 
the house, after he has lived so long alone.' 

' Of course it is very good of him, Lily, but that 
does not make it better for us. And he will know 
as little how to guide her, as a hen does a brood of 
ducklings.' 

' I dare say that he will be very fond of her,' said 
Lilias. 

' That is just what I am afraid of. I mean,' 
Susan added, as one or two of her hearers looked 
up to demand an explanation, 'that Uncle Balph 
will take one of his infatuations for this new ac* 
quisition and forget our very existence. He never 
can think of more than one thing at a time.' 

' And you have been his one idea for so long 
that you do not like to be deposed,' said Miss Ali- 
son, with a smile which lit up her pale and passive 
face, pleasantly enough. 

Miss Alison was the governess, but the formal 
appellation bad long since been transformed into 
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WCIM KALPH. 3 

'Ailie,' by her pupils. Her toll drooping form 
was graceful and ladylike, and her counteDance was 
pleasing, although the freshness of youth had de- 
parted, if indeed she was one of those who have 
ever known youth. 

' Exactly,' said Susan ; ' you always understand 
my meaning, unlike Lily, who is — I was going to 
say, she is too matter-of-fact. But there is some- 
thing romantio in this attachment to Miriam Leigh, 
of whom we know nothing but the name.' 

' And that is a very pretty one,' said Lilias. 

' I do not think so. It sounds Jewish, and is 
associated with thick skins and hooked noses. But 
you have a right to admire &nciful names, in vir- 
tue of your own.' 

* It was time that something should be done to 
redeem the family,' observed Liliaa, ' beginning as 
we do, with Eoger, Susan, and Patty.' 

' All sensible English names, quite fine enough 
for this work-a-day world. At all events it is lucky 
that Mamma did not give me such an inappropriate 
handle.' And Suaan went up to the oval mirror, 
to catch a rather obscure reflection of her face on 
its smoky surface. She certainly saw little there 
to minister to her vanity. There was a aquareness 
of outline, both of form and feature, and her move- 
ments were more remarkable for vigour than graee. 
She had small bright eyes, an indefinite noae, and 
rather a wide mouth, and the irregularity of her 
features was only redeemed by their good expres- 
sion, and by her clear and healthy colouring. 

Liliae showed greater promise of beauty, but the 
languor of her soft blue eyes, and her e 
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thinnese and pallor betrayed the delicao^ which 
awakens a painful interest r&ther than admiration. 
The two other HisterB, Fatty and Minny, do not 
merit a detailed description; they were fresh-co- 
loured, bright-looking girls, like each other, and 
occasionally flattered by the remark that they were 
growing like 9usan. They desired nothing better, 
for Susan was perfection in their eyes. 

' The carriage will he at the door before you are 
ready, Susan,' said Misa Alison. 

' No; happily it has gono to be mended, so I es- 
cape that infliction. Fapaand Mamma mean to t^e 
a conjugal walk, and I shall spend my afternoon in 
the Square with you, Ailie. You need not put on 
that considering face, and teU me that you ought 
to go to Lonsdale's after some new music I will 
go nowhere but to the eummer-bouse, and I eh^ 
look hard at the lilac-bushes, and try to forget that 
there are such things aa streets and carriages.' 

' In three weeks we shall be at home, that is one 
comfort,' observed Patty. 

' A doubtful comfort," rejoined Susan, 'for Uncle 
Balph was the best part of going borne, and uow 
he is a lost man.' 

Miss Alison shook her head reprovingly : ' You 
are working yourself into a perverse temper about 
Mr. Cornwall, Susan, and I warn you, that if we 
spend the afternoon together, I shall visit you with 
a lecture on toleration,' 

' Very well,' said Susau, ' the sooner you begin 
the better. Do rebuke those young people for 
dawdling, when they ought to put their books 
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'AVe bare aU done bat hi\y; tboBe are her 
books,' Bald Minny. 

'Were you waiting for me?' said LOias, icho 
waB uetting with the air of iaaguor which can be 
infused into the roost energetic occupation : ' I am 
not going out. I am tired, and MammaBaid that I 
might etay at home if I pleased.' 

' I think the fresh air would do you good,' aaid 
Mies Alison. 

Liliaa looked up to the window, and replied that 
it was an east wind. 

'That weathercock!' exclaimed Susan: 'Imuat 
make a voyage of discovery into the mewe, to find 
the owner of the vane, and I will give him half-a- 
erown to pull it down. Tou would be much better 
if you did not know from what quarter the wind 
blowB.' 

' I should know quite well without the vane,' 
said LUiaa ; ' I can tell whether it is an east wind 
before I get up in the morning.' 

' That muat be fancy,' said Suian ; ' do you not 
think so, AilieF' 

' Not entirely,' aaid Mihb Alison, in a tone 
which did not encoun^ the discussion. The party 
presently dispersed to prepare for their walk, and 
Lilias was left alone. 

The reply rankled in her mind, and quite de- 
stroyed the anticipated enjoyment of a silent and 
solitary afternoon. It was natural for Susan, re- 
joicing in the consciouaneBB of strength and vigour, 
to make little allowance for ill-health, but Miss 
Alison also implied that ahe thought her tanciful, 
end Lilias resented the suspicion. Those two 
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6 UlfCLE KALPH. 

vorde ' not entirely ' were cauae sufficient for a 
fit of crying, which made her eyea heavy and her 
head ache, and when the achoolroora party re- 
turned, her appearance justified MisB Aliaou. in her 
belief that a breath, even of east wind, would have 
been less hurtful. 

' It was quite hot in the Bumtner-hause,' said 
Minny, untying and flinging down her bonnet 
with a careless gesture, which called forth the ad- 
monition of her governess. She picked it up agun 
with a hasty apology, but the bonnet gained little 
by the motion, as she continued to dangle it by 
the strings. ' Oh, Ailie, I forgot. But what was 
I going to say when you interrupted me P I think, 
only that summer has really come, and I hope it 
will not he gone before we get home. Hot weather 
is quite wasted in London.' 

' We need not gmdge it to the poor beings,' 
said Fatty magnanimously. ' If they did not see 
the sun's face now and then, they might forget 
his existence. And besides, I want a fine day for 
Susan's breakfast at Fulham tomorrow. Susan 
has been so unusing, Lily, telling ua about her 
ball last night. I wish that you had been there.' 

'The sun must have been very glaring and dis- 
agreeable,' said Liliaa. 

'No; we sat in the shade of the lilac-bushes, 
and Susan made acquaintance with that pretty 
fair-haired boy we saw the other day. He came 
to her at once, though he was so shy with ua, and 
she strung lilac chains for him. Susan can do any- 
thing with children.' 

' Susan is irresistible,' said Miss Alison, ' but 
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VB h»e not time to talk over her perfections now. 
Go and take off jour things and come back to 
practise ; and if your head achea, Lily, you had 
better go down to the drawing-room, to be out of 
the way of our noise.' 

After nourishing up a sense of ill-usage, Liliaa 
was conadouB that she did not deserve this indul- 
gence, and she was unwilling to avail herself of it. 
She adjusted her tumbled collar, and disposed her 
hair round ber face, so as to look less deplorable. 
Baying that her head was better ; but it was not so 
easy to efface the dark lines below her eyes, or to 
bring the colour to her cheeks. 

'Tou had better go downstairs,' repeated Ailie ; 
' there is no one in the drawing-room, and if you 
keep quiet now, you may be fit for Italian reading 
after tea.' 

The eiertion of walking across the room made 
Lily's temples throb, so she acquiesced, ajid crept 
away to nestle into a comer of her mother's sofa. 

The furniture resembled that of the schoolroom 
in its well-worn aspect. Mrs. Mordaunt complained 
that her girls, Lilias perhaps excepted, had been 
more destructive than the same number of sons 
could have proved; and certainly there were few 
remains of the oruaments and bijouierie of her 
bridal days. The chintz was well washed, the carpeta 
and damask hangings were &ded, and Mr. Mor- 
daunt was too much straitened by the expenses of 
his daughters' education to find it convenient to 
renew their freshness. However, the young people 
were convinced that no drawing-room surpassed 
their own in its air of comfort and good-taste, and 
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8 VNCLB RALPH. 

Lilias thought her preseiit position as Inxurions fts 
any one need desire. 

She was not long alone, for a quick double- 
knock was followed by the entrance of her oouein, 
Leonard Wray. He was a young barrister, who 
had just eaten his terms, and spent more of hia 
leisure hours at his uncle's house in Gharlefl Street 
than, in his chambers, or even than at the Club. 
He glanced rounid the room without perceiving 
Lilian, but she called his attention to the tact of 
her presence just as he had taken up the paper. 
' Oh, Leonard ! ' 

' You here P ' he said, stooping to kiss the girl's 
forehead, since he was in no haete to forego the 
privOege of cousiahood, which the elder sisters had 
outgrown. ' What are you doing here all alone P 
Tou look like a limp Lily, as usual.' 

' I am only resting.' 

' Only resting ? And how have you reaped the 
right to rest, I wonder ? ' 

' It is so silly to alliterate ! ' said Lilias ; and her 
cousin was amused by her pettish tone. 

' I love my love with an L. Can you find no- 
thing civU to say to me P' 

' Tou have said enough for yourself, for Leonard 
begins with an L as well as Lilias, and I know that 
you think of yourself first.' 

' Who does not ?' rejoined Leonard, 

' Not Fapa, I am sure. He is always working 
for other people.' 

' Tes ; because he has other people to work for. 
No doubt I shall be equally open-hearted when I 
am the father of a family, but meanwhile I find it 
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Hufficientlj laborioiu to work for myself. Why, I 
don't make enough to keep myaelf in light kid 
gloves. 

' Then you ought to wear dark,' said Liliae. 

Leonard laughed at the impertinence of the aug- 
geation, and rolled up the straw-colonred gloTes in 
question into a peDet, which he threatened to throw 
at her. 

' Where are the others ?' he asked preaently. 

' Papa and Mamma are out. I don't know where 
Susan is.' 

' Preparing her vanities for the evening, I sup- 
pose,' said Iieonard, as he stood on the rug, in- 
specting the cards of invitation. ' Who is at 
home tonight? Dancing early at Lady ^Lewis's, 
I perceive.' ' 

'Tes,' said Lilias, 'but I do not suppose that 
they are going. For you know it is Mamma's rule 
not to go to a ball two nights running.' 

' Ah, we all know what Mamma's rules are worth,' 
said Leonard disrespectfully : ' they are very con- 
venient and elastic, and don't stand in the way of 
a good ball. Don't you wish that your gay days 
were come, Lily ?' 

' Not for the sake of the gaiety,' replied Liliaa, 
'only because then I should have done with the 
schoolroom.' 

' I should be in no such haste in your place. For 
Ailie— Miss Alison — is more agreeable than the 
majority of people to he found in a drawing-room. 
There is a refinement and repose of manner, just 
what I shall require in Mrs. Leonard Wray. High 
spirits are a great mistake in a woman.' 
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' You are afraid of haying a wife too mighty for 
you.' 

' Perhaps ; but without mealing with my wife, 
who ia a problematical poasesaion, I want to know 
what lault you find with Ailie. Susan makes a 
friend of her still.' 

' And BO should I, if she were not my govemesa ; 
for I like her very much.' 

'That ia candid,' said Leonard, laughing. 'I 
always suspected that you were a liberal at heart.' 

' It ia no aecret,' replied Lilias ; ' any one 
might know that Susan and I do not agree in 
politics.' 

' Or in anything else. And it is amusing that 
Susan, who, with her rude health and high spirits, 
ought to aim at practical common-aense, should 
peraiat in taking the romantic line, while not even 
the name of Lily has infused any poetry into your 
composition.' 

' n^o,' aaid Liliaa, rather dolorously ; ' even Fatty 
says that I am commonplace.' 

' To be called oommonplaee by Patty !— that u 
humiliating. But never mind : you wilt make a 
noise in the world yet.' 

Liliaa smiled, soberly enough, and obeyed the 
Bumraoua to the schoolroom tea. 

Mrs. Mordaunt entered the room before Leo- 
nard had finished his perusal of the ' Spectator.' 
Though no longer young, her beauty threw the 
attractions of her daughter into the shade. She 
was tall and stately, very well dressed, and her 
movements were singularly graceful. Her manner 
possesaed the pleasant frankness so popular with 
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jroung men, uid she connted her nephew Leonard 
aiDong her most deroted admiren. 

He looked up, and accused Aunt Helen of using 
him veiy ill in staying out so late- 

' I am to aoTTj ! ' said Mrs. Mordaunt, who was 
apt to be glad and son; in a breath, passing 
through both phases with perfect sincerity ; ' but 
John come home early from the office, and we have 
had the most delightM walk. I hope that you have 
not been very dull, waiting all alone.' 

' I have Buirived it, and I have not been long 
alone, since I fi>und Lily here, looking like a laded 
specimen.' 

' A.h, yes, poor chUd ! London never ^rees with 
her, but the Mains will set her up agun, and I 
hope that we shall get away in three weeks.' 

'You hope ['repeated Leonard; 'that is very un- 
feeling, when I shall be left homeless and forsaken.' 

'As if you had not a lai^er acquaintance ihsa 
any young man I know. I catmot afford you any 
pity. John thinks that you idle your time away 
with us, and you must really work hard when we 
are gone.' 

Leonard was beginning an animated defence 
of bis application and industry, when he was inter- 
rupted by the eutrance of Ids uncle. Mr. Mor- 
daunt was some years older than his wife, snd he 
looked older than he really was, his stooping form, 
sallow complexion, and scattered grey hairs reveal' 
ing the traces of a sedentary life. 

' So, Leo,' be said, nodding to Leonard, who 
scarcely vouchsafed to acknowledge the careless 
greeting, * have you brought us any news ? ' 
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12 UNCLE BALPH. 

' How itoiild If he replied, ' when I have 
been reading law all d&y. I have not been near 
the Club, nor even looked at a paper until juBt 

DOW.' 

' It 18 surprising,' obserred Mr. Mordaunt, ' that 
such bard work does not tell on jour constitution.* 

Leonard certainly looked as if be took life aa 
easily as most people, bia erect and athletic frame 
and fresb colouring betraying no sign of excessiTe 
application. But be disdained to notice the sar- 
casm, mid turned again to bis aunt. 

'I have come to ask for news, and not to give 
it. I did not understand your allusion to Mr. 
ComwEdl in the note I received this morning, and 
I was discreet enough not to ask Lily, lest it eboidd 
be a secret.' 

' It is no secret ; I thought I had told you the 
other day. Probably you never beard of bis sister, 
Mrs. Leigh, who married to displease her family, 
and her brother in particular, whose temper is, 
you know, not the most equal in the world. The 
husband was unsatisfactory, squandered what mo- 
ney he had, and neglected bis wife, if he was not 
positively unkind. I believe that Mr. Cornwall 
supported them latterly, though they had no inter- 
course. N'ow he writes that he has been sum- 
moned to see his fiister once more, upon her death- 
bed, adding that he proposes to bring away the 
children if possible.' 

' So there are children in the case ; and bow 
many P Old Cornwall will not find them pleasant 
inmates after keeping house for so many years with 
only Madge.' 
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'It is evident &om hia letter that he iinder- 
takeB the charge withoat any delusion. There is 
a boy and girl, and they cannot be mere children, 
at least I remember the marriage took place the 
year of Hoger'e birth.' 

' A boy, too, to cut out ^nsan from the Buccea- 
sion ! For you know that I always considered her 
the heiress of Duck Dub.' 

' Tea, I know ; but it was a very absurd idea,' 
said Mrs. Mordaunt, a alight diacompoaure of 
manner betraying that she had aiao cheriahed 
such an expectation among her moBt secret 
thoughts. 

' Although,' continued Leonard, ' euphony must 
forbid her to take poaaesaion until the name is 
changed by Act of Parliament.' 

'Are you railing againat Duck Dub as usual ?' 
aaid Snaan, entering the room; ' it ia a very good 
name.' 

'Ob, excellent!' said Leonard drily. 

' Gfhere ia a pleasant quaintneas about it,' con- 
4:;nmui s,ioo^ ' „.,it-a j^ chaHicter with its owner. 
11 you not condole with me 
our rights and privilegea P 
up a niece of his own!' 
' said Leonard ; ' the niece 

' stud his aunt, who felt it 

discourage these sentiments 

ler own ; ' it ia very heart- 

We must be particularly 

ig to Suaan, Aunt Helen,' 
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14 UNOLE RAiPH. 

flaid Leonard: and she wbb in her turn obliged to 
justify herself. 

'I did not mean to be unfeeling, Mamma. I 
intend,' Sueaa added, with tin effort to be mag* 
nanimous, ' to be as kind as possible, but I know 
that I shall never cordially like her.' 
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CHAPTER II. 



ON tbe Batne afternoon that the Mordaunt family 
discuBsed the change in Mr. Cornwall's house- 
hold with such lively interest, Mr. Cornwall him- 
self reached his destination. 

It was a bleak, bright day, and the mocking 
brightness of the sunshine only seemed to give 
greater Jieenness to the gusts of wind which swept 
round the eomere of the Edinburgh streets. Susan 
herself, however she might refuse to distinguish 
between east and west in Berkeley Square, could 
not have crossed Princess Street that afternoon 
without obtaining some perception of the differ' 
ence. Mr. Cornwall drove first to Douglas's Hotel, 
in Saint Andrew's Square, where he left his lug- 
gage, dismiased his brougham, and inquired the 
way to Frederick Street. He braced himself against 
the inclemency of the weather by setting his hat 
more firmly oa his head, pulling up the collar of 
his coat, and burying his hands in his pockets, be- 
fore he set out to run, rather than to walk. And 
the small spare man, whose scattered grey hair 
fluttered in the breeze, while the lines of his face 
were settled into anything but a happy expression. 
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might himaelf have served, aptly enough, for an 
imperaonation of east wind. 

He asked hia wajouce or twice, and looked con- 
eidorably irritated hy the direction to go straight 
west, and then take the second turn north ; but 
dogged inquiries whether he should turn to the 
right or the left, at last enabled him to reach Fre- 
derick Street. 

The house was let in flats, and as he unwit- 
tingly rang the lowest in the tier of bells, the maid 
who obeyed the summona felt aggrieved by hia in- 
quity after Mrs. Leigh. 

'I culdna certify,' she replied, with national 
caution ; ' ye behoved to read the name on the 
plate, an' if it's richt, ye maun step up the third 
atair, an' speer for yoursell.' 

On referring to the brass plate in question, Mr. 
Cornwall read the name of Mr. Buckingham Leigh, 
Surgeon and General Practitioner, inscribed at full 
length. With an additional shade of asperity in 
his tone, he thanked the maid for the information, 
and laboriously ascended three fiighta of the com- 
mon stair, in order to reach the door which ahut 
off the general practitioner's suite of rooms from 
the rest of the bouse. He rang again, and this 
time the door was opened without delay. Mr. 
Cornwall, prepared to encounter another slipshod 
maid, was rather discoucerted by the appearance of 
a small trim figure, plainly dressed, although with 
almost formal neatness. It was difficult to deter- 
mine her age, since her delicately regular featurea 
wanted the softness and undefined beauty of youth, 
and her manner was free from abyness. 
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' Hftve you come to Bee Mr. Leigh, Sir F ' she 
asked, after pauaing for Mr. Cornwall to apeak 
first : ' he does not Bee patients after four o'clock.' 

'No, thank Heaven!— at least not profeBsion- 
ally,' Mr, Cornwall muttered between his teeth, 
adding aloud, 'Are you, or are you Qot, mj niece 
Miriam ? ' 

' Yes, I am Miriam,' said the girl, without 
evincing any interest in the discovery that this 
was her uncle Balph. 

Mr. Cornwall placed Mb hand on her head with 
a certain rough kindliuesB. ' Tou need not be dis- 
appointed, Miriam. Perhaps an old uncle is more 
to the purpose than a new patient. And how ia 
Mamma ? ' 

'She is dead, — she died yeBterday morning,' 
Miriam answered, with composure most shocking 
to Mr. Cornwall. Her eyelids did not quiver, nor 
her voice falter ; she stood with folded hands, 
motionless ae before. With a hasty revulsion of 
feeling, Mr. Cornwall brushed by her, as if her 
very presence was painful to him, and entering the 
ill-lighted passage, he pushed open the door of one 
of the rooms, which stood ajar. Miriam closed the 
outer door, and followed her uncle. 

Mr. Buckingham Leigh, a taU man, with a pro- 
fusion of black hair and whiskers, sat at a small 
table in the window, smoking, and sipplog whisky 
and water ; and the air of the room was sufficiently 
impregnated with these fumes to prove that they 
were not merely an occasional indulgence. Twenty 
years had elapsed since Balph Cornwall lost saw 
his brother-in-law, whom he bad then designated 
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aa a ' shallow, conceited coxcomb.' But he non- 
felt that hareher terms would not be misapplied. 
Touthftil follies had darkened into vices, and the 
traces of a life of dissipation were indelibly stamped 
on that handsome, reckless face. And the thought 
that this was the husband of his dead sister, em- 
bittered, rather than softened, Mr. Cornwall's feel- 
ings towards him. 

Mr. Leigh did not welcome the intruder on his 
after-dinner enjoyments, and in the quick glance 
of inquiry which he darted at Miriam, there waa 
something also of reproof. 

' It is Uncle EaJph, Papa,' said Miriam ; and her 
father changed coimtenance, as he rose, and pushed 
aside his chair. 

' Batph — Mr. Cornwall — is it possible P So many 
years have passed, that I did not recogniae you,' 

It seemed as if the recognition was now to be 
made on one side alone. His brother-in-law did 
not respond to the action when I1&. Leigh ad- 
vanced with extended hand, but remained standing 
in the middle of the room, bis arms folded, and his 
eyes fixed on the carpet, and when he spoke, it 
was without raising them. 

'Miriam tells me that I have come too late.' 

' Alas, yes I My poor Minny longed to see 
you, to thank yon for all your kindness, but it waa 
not to be. She sank rapidly, yet, I am thankful 
to say, without sufiering. It was a moBt peaceful 
end.' 

A suppressed sound, it might have been a sigh 
or sob, broke &om Miriam ; but when her uncle 
turned hia quick eyes upon her, he could discover 
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no trace of emotion. There was a ring at the 
outer door, and she turned to answer it. 

' Do not admit any one,' said Mr. Leigh hastily. 
' It is George, Papa.' 

' Very well, then, take him into another room. 
Tour uncle and I must not be disturbed.' 

Miriam's ear had not deceived her, and her bro- 
ther, older by three years, stood waiting for admit- 
tance. He was a t^, well-made stripling ; but his 
eyes, although dart and deeply aet, were uncertain 
in their ezpreseion, and there was the same want 
of decision in the lines of his well-shaped mouth ; 
unlike Miriam, whose small and pretty features 
were almost rigid in their expression of passionless 
repose. 

' Come in here,' she said, leading the way into a 
bedroom. ' Uncle Balph is come.' 

' Uncle Balph ! and what is he like, Miriam p 
A cross old hunks, as Father always calls him ? ' 

' He is a little, old man,' said Miriam. 'I sup- 
pose that he has thought and cared for nothing 
but himself all his life. If he had loved Tier, he 
would have come sooner, and I can see quite plainly 
that he does not like me. If he had not looked 
in that way at Papa, I should think that he bad 
no feeling at all.' 

' In what way, Miriam P' 
' As if he hated him,' Miriam said, slowly. 
' Oh ! BO that makes you think better of him ? ' 
'I do not know,' Miriam answered, while her 
&ce was clouded by an expression of utter de- 
spondency. Bad to see in one so yonng. ' I will 
tell you what I think, George, — that Uncle Salph 
bM c<Hne to take us away, and I know, &om what 
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Fapa said, that he will not let yon go. Aiid so we 
shall be parted, although Mamtnn bade me take care 
of you." 

'Ab if I was not fit to take oare of myself 1 ' re- 
plied George indignantly. ' You need not make 
yourself uneasy, Miriun; it seems to me that it is not 
at all a bad plan : you are not very fit for roughing 
it in the bush, so I will go and make my fortune, 
and then come back for you. Even if Uncle Ealph 
is rather crabbed, you will not be much worse off 
than you have been at home, for my father never 
liked you.' 

' I do not wish him to like me,' said Miriam ; 
' I only wish you to like me, and now you will go 
away and forget me, and all that Mamma tried to 

' No, I shall not foi^t. My father says that 
we shall make our fortune in a few yeaiB, and then 
I will come home for you.' 

' Ab far back as I can remember, Fapa has been 
talking of making his fortune, and I know the look 
which used to come over Mamma's face when be said 
BO. Now we are going away in debt ; and when I 
asked him about mourning, he said that I must 
get it on credit, or in exchange for some of Mamma's 
things, for he had no ready money. But Janet 
has gone oS this afternoon with all that was worth 
selling. She said that she could not leave Mamma 
when she was dying, but she knew there was no 
use waiting for her wages, ao she must pay herself, 
and begone. That was true, so I let her go.' 

' And now we have no maid. That is rather a 
grief, for you cannot do all the work of the house.' 

' No, we must get some one in, but I have not 
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told Papa yet, and he will be very angry. Now I 
Buppose that Uncle Balph will want eometbing to 
eat, and I don't know wbat to do.' 

' Uncle Ealpli is rich enough to pay for our 
dinner an well ae hia own,' eaid George. 

' Ton think of nothing but money, George.' 

' I rather think. Maid Miriam, that you were tho 
firat to begin the Bubject.' 

' Do not call me by that name,' eaid Miriam, 
paBsionately ; ' it brings back her voice and smile, 
■when I stood by ber bedside, and I shall never hear 
it more. Ob, George ! I am bo aict aad weary, 
that I wish — Mamma said that it was wrong — but 
I do wish that I were dead.' 

' It M wrong,' said George decidedly, ' and fool- 
ish beaides. I dare say that you will soon be happy 
and comfortable, and, at all events, you will not 
mend matters by dying.' 

'I do not know. Perhaps I am not ready, as 
Mamma was, but I am certain that it is best for lier. 
Tou would think so too, if you saw her silent, 
emiling face.' 

' Tou must not ask me,' said George; recoUing 
from the thought ; 'it would be of no use, and I 
am still haunted by that last look of pain.' 

' Yes, but there is no pain in her face now. 
It is calm and beautiful, and at rest. "When I 
look at her, I think of those lines I once heard her 
sing:— 

■ Her lib waa taming, turning. 
In mazes of be«t and eounct, 
But for peace bor soul was yearning. 
And now peace laps her round.' 
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' I only know,' said George, ' that a great many 
people aeem to enjoy life, and so I suppose we ehall 
do the same in due time. Of course I don't mean 
juBt now, that would he unfeeling.' 

The very streugth of Miriam's affection for her 
brother, made her more sensitire to his incapacity 
to enter into her feelings, and ehe would not con- 
tinue the discussion. She crept away to her mo- 
ther's room, that she might abandon herself to the 
passionate yearnings of her desolate heart. She 
was soothed, rather thnn terrified, by the contem- 
plation of the shrouded form, by the icy coldness 
of the brow to which she pressed her burning 
lips : only in the thought how soon she was to be 
robbed of this consolation, her composure gave 
way, and she flung herself on her knees beside the 
bed, with a low, scarce articulate waiJ, ' Oh, mother, 
mother!' 

Startled by approaching footsteps, Miriam stood 
up, trembling ; for to encounter her father in that 
room, above all others, was indescribably painful. 
It was not Mr. Leigh, however, who softly opened 
the door, and entered with a slow and uncertain 
step. Balph Cornwall came up to the bed without 
perceiving Miriam, who stood in the shadow of the 
curtain, and gazed long and fixedly on the rigid 
features which he had last seen, radiant in bright 
beauty. Memory must have carried him back to 
those days, for the exclamation, 'Poor child!' 
broke irom him, although there was nothing child- 
like in the lines of the worn and wasted lace, and 
the hair which peeped &om below the linen bands 
was silver-white. He only became aware of his 
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niece's presence as he turned away, and then be 
said with startled diapiesaure, unwilling to believe 
that any had witnessed his emotion: 'How long 
have you been here p ' 

' I do not know how long. But I am here 
always, when I am not busy.' 

'That is not well,' said Mr. Cornwall. 'Come 
with me now. I wish to speak to you.' 

Miriam foUowed her uncle into the passage, but 
when he would have turned the key in the lock, 
she stayed bis hand. 

' Tou need not, you must not,' she said with 
imperioua calmness : ' she is mine — all that is left 
to me. And for so short a time. They are coming 
this very night to place ber in the coffin : then 
they will cover her foce, and I shall be shut out 
for ever.' 

'The for-ever of this fleeting life,' said Balph 
Cornwall. 

' You may call it so,' rejoined Miriam, ' for 
you are old, and your hairs are grey. But I am 
BO young.' 

To complain of youth aa a curse, revealed to 
Mr. Cornwall the utter desolation of the mother- 
less girl. He would have offered comfort, had he 
known the way, but he was repelled by the calm, 
self-possessed manner, and knew not how to ap^ 
proach her. Nor did Miriam seek for sympathy, 
Baying, as if she read his thoughts : — 

' Tou need not pity me. I can bear it : I can 
even thank Qod that she is dead.' 

' Her life was then so loveless ?' said Mr. Corn- 
wall, with a quick, keen glance. 
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Miriam ernded replv, uking, as she foQoved her 
uncle into the eitting-nwrn, and discovered that 
her fsthOT wu no longer there : ' What did you 
wish to say to meP' 

' It is necesaai^ to determine your future life, 
Miriam, though it may seem heartless to urge the 
decision so soon. Tour father tdls me that he 
proposes to emigrate to Australia, whether as ge- 
neral practitioner, gold-digger, or settler, I know 
not. Any way, it will be a rough, roving life, not 
fit for a girl of your age. Will you stay with me P 
I am a croM-grained old fellow, and I cannot sup- 
ply the place of her you have lost; yet I will do 
what I can.' 

There was no brightening look on Miriam's face, 
no eiprcssioti of gratitude. She merely said, ' Aud 
George P' 

' I do not know about George. I have not seen 
him yet, and your father has now gone to talk over 
the matter, and to give him hie choice.' 

'And be has left me no choice?' eaid Mi- 
riam. 

' Why, we agreed on that point — that a settler's 
life would not do for you. Yet I must not keep 
you against your will.' 

'I must go where George goes,' said Miriam. 
' Mamma bade me take care of him.' 

Before Mr. Cornwall could require the explana- 
tion of BucL a charge, the father and son entered 
the room. The young man's handsome face and 
easy, gentlemanlike assurance, forcibly reminded 
Ealph of the attractions which had won his sister's 
heart long years a^o, and the likeness to Mr. Leigh 
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did Bot incline him to greet his nepheir with any- 
great cordiality. 

'Well, my boy, speak for youraelf,' said the 
&ther; ' will you go or atfty ?' 

' I wish to go with my father,' said Gleor^. 

' It is hia own free choice,' Mr. Leigh added ; 
' I have not influenced him in any way.' 

Mr. Cornwall eaid, ' Very well.' It was evident 
that he intended to use no efforts to retain his 

Miriam was less passive, hut her entreaty was 
urged with the energy of despair, not with any 
hope of moyiog the person to whom it was ad- 
dressed. ' Papa, may not I also choose freely ? 
Xou will not separate me from George ?' 

' My dear child, be reasonable. Your uncle must 
be hurt; by such an ungratefiil return for his offer 
to adopt you : he must expect — ' 

'Allow ine to ezpresB my own expectations,' 
interposed Salph Cornwall bluntly; 'Miriam in- 
deed knows what I wish, what I think best. But 
I cannot force her to remain, contrary to her in> 
clinations.' 

* I must speak to Miriam apart,' said Mr. 
Xeigh, with a peculiar expression in his dark 
eyes, before which the girl seemed to quail. With 
a pale and resolute face she prepared to obey, 
when Mr. Cornwall interfered to prevent any inti- 
midation. Drawing Miriam to hia side, he said 
with decision ; — 

'Not bo: let Miriam have the free choice of 
which you spoke just now. My dear child, will 
you return with me to the home your mother 
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loTed 80 veil, and where we plajed as children 
together F' 

MiriRm did not at once reply, and Qeorge, 
who had listened to the diacuseion with ill-con- 
cealed impatience, interposed ; ' Do not be foolish, 
Miriam. You will only be in the way if you go 
with US sow, and I have promieed to come back 
and fetch you when we are rich enough.' 

' He casts me off,' Miriam thought, with a swell- 
ing heart, and het resolution was taken. But she 
withdrew from her uncle's embrace, as if to mark 
that she was wholly uninfluenced by any affection 
for him, before she said, ' I will stay.' 

' That is right,* said Mr. Leigh ; ' I was confident 
that we might rely on your good sense. And as 
for you, Ealph, I do not know how we shall ever 
repay — ' 

' Do not Bpeak of it,' stud Mr. Cornwall, hastily 
buttoning his coat. ' I must be off. Qood-bye, 
Miriam, I shall be with you tomorrow.' 

He left the room at once, while Mr. Leigh pur- 
sued him through the passage with expressions of 
gratitude. 

' What is so shrill as silent tears ? ' When the 
brother and sister were left together, and Miriam 
covered her foce with her hands, without uttering a 
word, Qeorge felt more uncomfortable than if she 
had heaped upon him the reproaches he was con- 
scious of deserving. 

'Don't make yourself unhappy,' he said, going 
up to her. ' The old fellow means to be kind to 
you, and you know I could not stay. Father said 
that he meant to send me to college, which would 
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have brokea my spirit. I should only get into 
disgrace, and you would be vexed, and he would 
be cross. Tou will get on better without me.' 

It was eaailj said, but Miriam was not easily 
conTinced. She made no reply, and as she beard 
her father returning, she hastily retreated, to cany 
her griefs back to the dark and silent chamber of 
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tTbrough ereiy rift it moaned in vttin. 

About ita earthly prison, 
Seeking eome unknown thing in pain, 
And sinking reetlesB back again, 

For yet no moon had risen i 
It* only »oioe a vast dumb moan. 

Of utterlesa anguUh speaking; 
It laj unhopefiJlj alone, 

And lived but in an wmlesB seeking. 

lowBtt. 

THEEE -weeks after bia visit to Edinburgh, Mr. 
Cornwall left his own small domain in the twi- 
light of & aummer'e evening, to welcome the Mor- 
daimts' return to the Mains. It was a pleasant walk, 
through winding lanes and footpaths across the 
small grass fields still to bo found in the more se- 
cluded parts of Dorsetshire, where the innovations 
of high fanning have not penetrated. Mellowed 
by distance, the plaintive call by which the cattle 
were summoned from their pastures, had a certain 
music of its own, not out of harmony with the flood 
of soDg poured from every hedgerow. The shy, 
uncouth -man was peculiarly susceptible to the in- 
fluences of nature, and he responded cordially to 
the greeting which met him almost as soon as he 
entered the bosquet skirting the Mains' garden. 
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' Oh, Uncle Kalph, I thought I should meet you I 
Hon^ pleasant it is to be at home ! ' 

SuBui Mordaunt was the ipeaker. She looked 
bright and happy, her joyous beariug seeming to 
exult in the conaciousnees of youth aad strength. 
Her broad straw hat hung, filled with fiowere, on 
her arm, so that her bead and throat were bare, 
and the soil summer breeze gently lifted her wary 

Mr. Cornwall looked at her with great satisfac- 
tion. ' I am glad you think it pleasant, Susan. 
Where are the others ?' 

' Each one riding his own hobby. Fatty and 
Minny are in the paddock, feeding the ponies; 
Lily is in the garden, but she will find nothing 
there ao pretty as my wild spoils ; only look at this 
creamy honeysuckle ! Ailie has already been sum- 
moned to the gardener's house, to doctor a sick 
child. And Hamma — I think that poor Mamma 
must be sitting over the tea-tray, wondering what 
we are all about, We must really go home.' 

' Mr. Mordaunt has not come down with you i" 
said Mr. Cornwall. 

' No ; he cannot get away till neit month. And 
that remiads me to ask after your belongings. 
What have you done with Miriam, — Miss Leigh, 
— what am I to call her ?' 

Mr. Cornwall did not look gratified by the remi- 
niscence, but he only said, ' I call her Miriam, and 
you had better dothe same. She is at home.' 

'All alone?' 

'She seems to be best pleased with her own 
company.' 
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Susan checked an instinctire feeling of compla- 
cency in the discovery that Mr. Cornwall's new ac- 
quisition had not yet supplanted ber in the place she 
occupied in his affections. It was unworthy of hep, 
and she said sompaasionately : ' Poor child ! I dare 
say she ia sufficiently lonely and homesick.' 

' She is not a chUi at all,' said Mr. Cornwall ; 
' call her a little woman, if you please, for there is 
nothing childlike about her.' 

' I suppose not,' said Susan ; ' I forgot, when I 
spoke, that she is as old as Patty.' 

' Yes, but she is not at all like Fatty, — a poor, 
pale, spiritless thing.' 

'Why, you wrote that she was pretty!' said 
Susan, surprised by this outburst. 

' So she is. At least, she has small, debcate fea- 
tures, and a transptu^nt complexion, like a hot- 
house plant. No wonder, when she sits moping at 
home all day. There is no expression in her face, 
no life in her movements ; and she creeps about so 
soil and sedate, with her old-womanly ways. It is 
worse than having a cat about the house.' 

' Now, Uncle Balph, you had better stop,' said 
Susan; 'you are becoming uncharitable.' 

' So I am, indeed,' he replied, ashamed of his ve- 
hemence. ' And I know no harm of the poor thing 
either — poor Mary's only girl. I suppose that we 
shall fall into each other's ways in time.' 

The surmise, expressed in no sanguine tone, was 
still on bia lipa when they entered the bouse. Un- 
cle Salph was eagerly welcomed by the party ga- 
thered round the tea-table, and sundry items of 
&inily or local history were discussed before it oc- 
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curred to Mrs. Mordaunt to inquire, ae SuBAn had 
done before, after Miriam. This time Mr. Com- 
■widl was more guarded in his reply ; be eaid that 
he had thought it best to leaTe her at home, since 
ebe was not strong and it would be late before he 
returned. And ftirther questioning only elicited 
the fact that it was difficult to describe any one ao 
shy and quiet. 

In truth, Mr. ComwaU was remorseful for bis 
harsh judgment; and it may have been as a sort of 
penance, that he ascended the stair to Miriam's 
room on his return. Entering with cautious steps, 
he discovered that she was in bed,Hnd,aB he thought, 
asleep, for the sealed eyelids did not quiver before 
the light cast upon them. Tet CTen now, the ten- 
sion of the muscles, of which he had complained, 
was not relaxed ; the delicate features still wore 
their harassed and prematurely old expression. But 
Mariam was in reality still awake, and she bad only 
closed her eyes to escape observation. When her 
uncle had retreated as softly as ho came, she sat up 
and clasped her hands with a gesture of impatience. 
' He comes, as a jailor comes,' she thought, ' to see 
that I was safe. Sid he think that I should run 
away ? And so I m^ht, perhaps, if I had anywhere 
to go.* 

On the following morning, after loitering for 
some time in the school-room, and retarding Miss 
Alison's arrangements by her flow of tali, Susan 
declared her intention of going to Duck Dub, to in- 
spect Uncle £atph's new niece ; and she asked who 
would accompany her. 

Lily demurred as to the distance, and the two 
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others were bo lately emancipated firom the fortoal 
restraint of their London walks, as to be inclined 
to prefer sauntering through their own domaina ; 
but curiosity finally prevailed over these considera- 
tiouB, and they all three agreed to accompany Su- 
san. Aud since the schoolroom party were to go, 
their govemeSB must of neceasity join them, for 
Mrs. Mordaunt'a rather rigid views of decorum did 
not permit them to go out of bounds unattended. 
Miss Alison suggested that the party of five might 
be rather a formidable incursion, but Susan gaily 
replied — 

' There is safety in multitude, and I should 
hardly like to face this redoubtable young lady 
alone.' 

' Oh 1 so Uncle Ealph told you that she was re- 
doubtable,' said Patty eagerly. ' He was bo very re- 
served when we ashed him at tea.' 

' Xou ought to know Unde Halph well enough to 
be aware that redoubtable is not one of his words,' 
replied Susan. ' And I do not intend to tell you 
what he did Bay, because you are to form an un- 
biassed opinion, since Ailie accuses me of being 
prejudiced.' 

Duck Dub was an old brick house, tall and nar- 
row, aud exposed to the view of the passers-by. 
Mr. Comwidl considered the neighbourhood of 
treee unhealthy, and so the green slope on which 
the house stood was free fi«m any such obstruc- 
tiouB to light and air. Some gnarled and twisted 
apple-trees were permitted to grow round the ob- 
long pond to which the place probably owed it« 
euphonious name ; and if, as Mr. Cornwall aome- 
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times boasted, there were fewer trespasBers into 
his orchard than into those of his neighboura, this 
immuiiitj was probably due to the fact that the 
&(ut in question was reputed to be of as harsh 
and acid a nature as its owner. Altogether the 
place bad a melancholy, neglected aspect, not con- 
sistent with the extent and value of tbe land. 

Miriam Leigh watched the approach of the 
young Mordaunts from tbe tangled shrubbery, 
dignified with the name of garden. She was alone, 
or at least her uncle's Skye terrier was her sole 
companion. He attached himself to her from the 
time of her arrival, and was now watching her in- 
tently with the eipreesion of humorous melancholy 
characteristic of hia breed. Tbe old-womanly pre- 
cision of which TTncle Balph complained, would 
not permit Miriam to lie on tbe turf; and since 
tbe little arbour was mouldy and ruinous, she had 
brought out a chair, on which she now sat erect, 
sewing a white seam. She was herself screened 
from observation, while near enough to observe 
tbe countenanceB, and even to catch the tones of 
tbe party now approaching the house. They all 
looked happy and animated, amused by the fearless 
raillery with which Susan attacked the deficiencies 
of the establishment. 

' Look at that lame gate,' she said ; ' before we 
went to town, I pointed out to Uncle Balph that 
tbe binge was broken, and there it bangs, just as 
we left it. And there is old Job, sauntering 
through the fields, and ennobling bis master's old 
clothes by his air of dignified Imsure. He is the 
greatest gentleman at large I know.' 
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' It U a most melancholy place,' said Lilias ; ' I 
do not at all wonder that Miriam's mother nui 
awaj.' 

' Does not Ailie think it her duty to protest 
against the morality of that sentiment ?' said Su- 
san. ' If not, I must do so in the capacity of elder 
sister. And after aU, I have a regard for the old 
place: it is like Uncle Balph himself, worthy and 
uncouth.' 

' And it is such a charming pond for skating,' 
said Minny, while the other sisters laughed at 
the mention of such an advantage on a fine June 
day. 

The young ladies now proceeded to invade Mr. 
Cornwall's retreat, which was quite in keeping 
with the rest of the house. He magniloquently 
called it the lihrary, and the room certainly con- 
tained books enough to give it a claim to the name. 
They had long since overflowed the rickety shelves 
which lined the walls ; and folios, ragged and rusty, 
were piled on and under the leather chairs, dis- 
puting possession with the great-coats and hats in 
different stages of decay, which were scattered 
through the room. Per Mr. Cornwall's old clothes 
were prized almost as carefully as his old hooka, bo 
that he never parted with them, even to Job, with- 
out a pang. The den was triangular, and Lghted 
by a single narrow window, beside which stood 
Uncle Italph's vmting-table and heavy armchair. 
There he now sat, busied in the study of ground- 
plans and elevations. This had been his occupation 
for the last fifteen years, and he continued to che- 
rish the harmless delusion that he should some 
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day begin to build, chiefly, as it seemed, because 
the intention afforded an unanswerable reply to 
those who suggested the slightest improvement in 
bia present tenement. 

' But Papa wickedly says,' observed Susan, as 
ebe led the way through a labyrinth of passages 
to this obscure retreat, 'that unless a stack of 
chimneys fatla on Job's head, not a brick will be 
touched in TJncle Ealph's day.' 

' So you have all come to see me,' said Mr. Corn- 
wall, looking up complacently. 

' !N^ot one of us,' rejoined Susan, as she played 
with the snap of her silTer card-case ; ' do you not 
perceive that we have come to pay a visit of cere- 
mony to the new niece, or to leave our cards if she 
is not at home ? ' 

* Oh, she is at home, or at least she cannot be far 
off,' said Uncle Salph, in a resigned and submissive 
tone. 

'Do you know,' continued Susan, 'that I am 
rather disappointed to see so little trace of femi- 
nine taste? As we came along, I prepared Ailie 
for a change of dynasty, and for-etold that we 
should find the books arranged in order, the old 
clothes given to the poor, and that pile q[ dusty 
pamphlets swept away.' 

' Pray do not inform Miriam of your expecta- 
tions,' said Mr. Cornwall with a look of alarm ; 
' she did hint at something of the kind the very 
first evening.' 

'And you have not yet recovered from the 
shock,' said Susan. ' ^ow I know where the 
offence lies.' 
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' There is no offcDce,' replied Mr. Cornwall ; 
'she ia a very good little thing — only too good. 
We will send for her, for it is a pity that she 
should misB your visit.' 

' Or the chance of our infusing a little wicked- 
ness into her,' said Susan mischievoualy. ' It is 
evident that you find goodness insipid.' 

' I think I caught sight of your niece in the 
shrubbery,' said Miss Alison ; ' I will go to her, 
and HO spare her the introduction to the whole 
troop at once.' 

' Oh, she is too self-possessed to mind that sort 
of thing,' Mr. Cornwall replied, but he acquiesced 
in the suggestion because he was never quite at 
his ease with Miss Alison. Although she did not 
openly protest, he was conscious that she disap- 
proved of hia inclination to encourage the saucy 
speeches of the young Mordaunts, aud of his fa- 
vourite Susan in particular. 

Miriam was still at work in the shrubbery, and 
she rose to return Miss Alison's greeting with the 
polite indifference of manner so much at variance 
with her years. In reply to the explanation that 
the young Mordaunts had come to Duck Dub in 
order to make her acquaintance, she said ' that it 
was very kind,' and projiosed to return to the 
house. 

' I hope,' continued Ailie, ' that yon will be a 
good deal at the Mains now that it is inhabited ; 
for your life here must be rather lonely.' 

' I do not mind being alone.' 

' But in time, perhaps, you will learn not to 
mind being vrith us. I do not wonder that you 
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shrink from so many strange fkces,' said Miss 
Alison kindly. 

There was a alight dilatioa of Afiriam'a delicate 
nostril, but she betrayed no other sign of emotion, 
evidently recoiling from the eipreasion of sym- 
pathy ; and her companion felt that such shrinking 
reserve could have little in common with Mr. Corn- 
wall's blunt nature, even although it arose from 
excess of feeling. They had not yet reached the 
house, and Mias Alison tried a more general topic. 
' Ton must come to the Mains some day and look 
over the girls' books. Mr. Cornwall's collection is 
of a severe character, nlthough Susan sometimes 
bunts out a readable folio.' 

' He says that they are all too hard for me,' said 
Miriam with a smile in which there was a slight 
touch of satire ; ' and I do not care for reading for 
its own sake, I had so time fur it at home, and I 
do not care to begin now.' 

' So here is Miriam,' said Mr. Cornwall, with 
the elaborate kindliness of manner which seldom 
springs from real cordiality. ' Now, my dear, I 
have provided you with playfellows to enliven your 
solitude. This is Susan, but she is a young lady, 
quite grown up, and you will not have much to 
say to her. Patty must be your Iriend, for she is 
just your own age.' 

Patty stepped forward, colouring with pleasure, 
for she waa aa willing to follow Uncle Balph's lead 
in friendship as in other matters. But Miriam 
was more sensitive to the dignity of her sixteen 
years, and disclaimed Mr. Cornwall's right to die- 
tate her ehoice, especially as she was attracted by 
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Snsan'B open conntenftDce, while she thought the 
younger sister hesTj and awkward. So Patty's 
outstretched hand was not received with the frank 
cordiality with which it was offered. 

' Here ia our white Lily,' continued Mr. Corn- 
wall, 'and thia is Minny. Miss AliBon has intro- 
duced herself, and I have no doubt that you will 
all be good frienda in time.' 

' You muat come over to the Mains,' said Susan, 
exerting herself to break the constrained silence 
which followed this prediction : ' I was just re- 
proaching IJucle Kalph for having done nothing to 
transform thia into a lady'e bower. We will give 
you some mignonette for the window-silla, and as 
much Bcarlet geranium as our churlish Fraser can 
be induced to part with. And then. Uncle Ealph, 
you must clear away that deposit of old clothes to 
make room for them.' 

'My dear Snaan,' said Mr. Cornwall in a defen- 
sive tone, ' that chocolate coat ia quite good enough 
for a rainy day.' 

' Qw*Ve good enough,' retorted Susan, ' but since 
you never go out in the rain, it might be as well 
to appoint a scarecrow as deputy. Old Job would 
be insulted by the reversion, liiere is another reform 
which we must endeavour to carry. Miss Leigh, 
and that is an arrangement of the bookshelves. I 
think that we might accomplish it between us.' 

' Indeed you will not,' said Mr. Cornwall with 
iucreasing alarm. 'I have explained to Miriam 
that it is quite out of the question. I must have 
my books where I can lay my hands upon them.' 

' Or your feet,' Susan auggested, with a miechie- 
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voiis glance at the books piled below tbe table. 
Mr. Comvatl defended the arrangement with some 
warmtb, and the dispute only ended with the visit. 
For when Susan apoke, her aiaters were content to 
listen, and Miriam also sat in demure silence, 
watching the animated countenance of the speaker, 
but whether with satisfaction or the reverse, it was 
difGcult to determine. 

' Well, Patty, I wish you joy of your &iend,' 
Susan said as they walked home. 

' I will not have her,' said Patty ; ' at least, not 
unless Uncle Balph makes a point of it, for she 
certainly will not have me. Who will take her off 
my hands p' 

' I think that I shall like her,' said Lilias, after 
pausing for an instant to summon resolution to en- 
counter her sisters' raillery ; ' she looks pretty and 
eensible. And her eyes brightened when you of- 
fered her the mignonette as if she were very fond of 
flowers.' 

' Lilies in particular,' said Susan ; ' I am glad 
that you mean to adopt her, for it will be a relief 
to Uncle Balph, who looks quite oppressed with 
his charge. !Now, Ailie, you know that I am wait- 
ing impatiently to hear your opinion.' 

' I shall only comment on your own,' replied 
Miss Aliaon, ' which is exactly what I should have 
predicted, if I had not seen Miss Leigh.' 

' You still think me prejudiced P I am sure that 
I made a great effort to be civil.' 

' Tes ; and as Lily observed, those sad eyes 
brightened. I think that something more than 
civility would thaw her formal manner.' 
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' It is difficult to be cordial to those viio do not 
meet one halfway. However I will do my best 
for your sake, Aiiie, and I hereby admonish the 
rest of the family to be equally charitable. And 
ao good-bye to you all, good people, for I am going 
into the bottom to visit old Solly.' And she sprang 
over the stUe into the muddy footpath leading to 
old Solly's cottage, leaving the schoolroom party 
rather i^idigntmt at her defection. 
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Cu calm de«pau and wild unieBt 
Be tenants of a siogle braaat, 
Or MWTOw such a ohangeling be ? 

Is MncObUK. 

THE formal visit to Duck Dub was returned 
with equal fonnaliiy on the following day. Mr. 
Comwall Buggeated that hie niece should accom- 
pany him to the Mains, and Miriam went to put on 
her bonnet with no apparent reluctance. Their 
walk waa a silent one ; Mr. Cornwall occasionally 
exerted himself to point out the direction of con- 
verging lanes and footpaths, and Miriam received 
the information without hinting that she had ex> 
plored them all before, rising with the sun in order 
to secure the privilege of roaming alone through 
the country. She had felt t^gneved by the Mor- 
daunts' return, because it deprived her of the un- 
disputed possession of their woods and shrub- 
beries. 

The slight, pale girl, dressed in her deep mourn- 
ing, avrakened Mrs. Mordsunt's motheriy sympa- 
thie«, and her kind greeting made Miriam's eye- 
lids quiver. Perhaps she had never thought to 
hear herself called ' my dear ' in that tone again. 

' Susan must take yon to the schoolroom,' con- 
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tinued Mrs. Mordaunt ; ' thoy have hardly began 
regular work yet, so Miss Alison will not mind the 
interruption.' 

Susao accordingly led the way up the broad 
staircase and along the sunny corridor, 'So differ- 
ent from Duck Dub,' she aaid, and Miriam smiled 
a paasire assent. 

When Susan opened the schoolroom door. Miss 
Alison did not at first perceive that she was accom- 
panied by Miriam, and she began to protest against 
the intrusion. ' My dear Susan, I must keep the 
door fastened if you will make your way in at 
irregular hours. We are at French reading.' 

'Poor, oppressed Ailie!' said Susan, only amused 
by the remonstrance, ' you must resign yourself to 
a broken day : I have brought you a visitor.' 

The visitor was courteously received, and in- 
stalled on the well-worn sofa which served as the 
seat of honour ; the lesson-books were closed, and 
Miss Alison retreated to her own room, considering 
that her presence might be felt as a restraint on 
Miriam, if not on her own pupils. And ceri;ainly 
Miriam did not sit so erect, nor fold her hands 
with the same precision, when the door had closed 
upon the governess. 

Acting on her inclination to cement a friendship, 
Lilias spoke first. ' Did you walk here with Un- 
cle Ualphf 

Miriam assented, and exerted herself to add that 
it was a very fine day. While Lllias pondered what 
she was to say next, Susan was taking a survey of 
the room, and seeing a half-finished drawing on the 
table, she began to criticize the performance. 
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' Tou must let me stretch a freah board for you, 
Patty,' she said ; ' you will oever make anything of 
that. The girl looks as if she had a stiff neck, and 
the baekgrouud is woolly.' 

Patty gave up the background, declaring that 
' Bhe hated landscapes,' but she defended her prin- 
cipal figure with some warmth. ' 1 have measured 
it in all sorts of ways,' she said, ' and the head is in 
exactly the same angle as in the copy.' 

' Then appearances are deceitful, for they look 
quite unlike,' said Susan ; ' do come and look. Miss 
Leigh.' 

Miriam brightened up at this appeal, and though 
she disclaimed any knowledge of drawing, she gave 
her decision promptly enough. 'There is some- 
thing wrong in the pose of the head. It ought to 
be more like this.' And taking up a pencil to il- 
lustrate her meaning, she made a spirited sketch 
on the margin of the drawing. 

' Why you said that you did not know how to 
draw 1 ' said Susan. 

' No more I do. At least I have never tried, 
except to make pencil-sketches, and scribble a little 
with pen and ink. I used to wish so much for a 
paint- box.' 

' Tou may use mine aa much as you please,' said 
Patty. 

' I do not care about it now,' said Miriam. But 
the hair-peneils had evidently a sort of fascination 
for her, and she was soon floating on her colours, 
under Patty's guidance, who was flattered by the 
superiority afforded her by her greater experience. 

It was a silent, though not an unsociable visit, 
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for Mimm was as much absorbed hj the occupa- 
tion, as the sisters were mterested in her progress, 
and the entrance of a servant to say that Mr. Com> 
wall was waiting for Miss Leigh, was an unwelcome 
interruption. 

' But you must come again soon,' said Susan, 
and Ailie wUl give you some hints. She teaches 
well, though she does not draw much herself.' 

' She will set you to draw from those wearisome 
caste,' said Lilias plaintively, ' which I do so dis- 
like, unless Soger is here to cut my chalks for me, 
so that I need not blacken my fingers.' 

'Who is Bogerf Miriam asked, as she was 
drawing on her gloves. 

' Boger is our sailor brother, our only brother, 
and Lily's especial property,' replied Susan. 

Miriam looked up quickly, the light of her grey 
eyes dimmed by tears. They were dashed aside, 
as she hoped, unnoticed, and she seemed now only 
anxious to be gone. 

' She has a genius for drawing,' said Patty, as 
soon as their visitor was gone. ' Give me your 
knife, Lily ; I cannot tolerate my stiff-necked gipsy 
beside that graceful head, so I shall not wait for 
Ailie'e saaction to cut it out.' 

Accordingly the work of destruction was accom- 
plished before Miss Alison returned. She was as 
much struck as her pupils had expected, by Mi- 
riam's first essay in water-colour drawing. ' She 
clearly ought to cultivate the taste,' she observed, 
'and I suspectthat she will soon outstrip my teach- 
ing.' 

' Then you mean to take her hand,' said Liliaa. 
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' Yes : I bad already obtaiaed Mre. Mordaimt'B 
pemuBBion to do so, and Mr. Cornwall is not likely 
to object. The poor girl looks very lonely and un- 
happy.' 

Far Aum objecting, Mr. ComwaH's asaent was 
gratefully given, and he imparted Mibb Alison's 
offer to his niece on their way home. Miriam's 
gratitude was less apparent, although she made no 
demur. The facility which it would afford her of pur- 
suing her taste for drawing, induced her to forego 
her present independence from control ; and since 
the sacrifice must be made, she was not one to 
make it imperfectly. 

' Miss Alisoa thinks,' continued Mr. Cornwall, 
' that you may like to become acquainted with the 
Mordaunta before taking up the regular school- 
room life, which will seem strange at first, since 
you are so Httle used to it. You understand that 
you are to be as much under her authority as her 
own pupils.' 

' I understand perfectly,' said Miriam, ' and I 
should like to begin at once,— to-morrow, if they 

Mr. Cornwall admired her determination, or at 
least he would have admired it, if her cold and in- 
different tone had not disclaimed his right to take 
any interest iu her proceedings. As it was, he 
only sighsd, and wondered whether Miss Alison 
would he more successful in penetrating the crust 
of reserve in which Miriam was encased. 

Miriam entered the Mordaunt's schoolroom 
punctually at nine on the following morning, and 
her early appearance was welcome to all, and more 
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eapedaUy to LiliAs. Yet Lilioa was, of all the 
aiBters, the one to whom Miriam was leant at- 
tracted, why, she scarcely knew, although if she 
had searched into the comers of her heart, she 
might have found lurking there a sore, impatient 
feeling, which grudged to another the happiness 
denied to herself. Susan's allusion to their only 
brother, as Lily's especial property, had not fiillen 
unheeded to the ground. 

Miriam looked paler than usual, though still 
self-possessed, when Miss Alison attempted to dis- 
cover the new pupil's attainments, and the inquiiy 
soon elicited a frank admission of ignorance. She 
had no ear for music, and scarcely knew her notes ; 
she was ignorant of German and Italian, but she 
could read French, though not with ease, ' And 
that is all. All, at least,' she added, more re- 
luctant to confess her acquirements than her defi- 
ciencies, ' except Latiu and book-keeping, and a 
little Greek.' 

The sisters looked up, and Mlony bluntly ex- 
pressed the surprise of the rest. ' Such odd things 
to know ! At least, not Latin and Greek, per- 
haps, which I should like TCry weU, if I could ever 
leam the character, but hook-keeping is so very 
tiresome and useless.' 

' And I wonder how it ever came in your way to 
leam it,' added Patty. 

Though Miriam considered such curiosity im- 
pertinent, she constrained herself to reply, ' George, 
my brother, was at one time intended for a mer- 
chant's office, and he used to go to a tutor.' 

' And did jou go with him ? ' said Patty. 
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' No, but be used to bring bis boobs borne, that 
we might work out his lesaonB together.' And 
Miriam bestowed a sigb on the recollection of her 
fruitlesB attempts to give her brother some know- 
ledge of the principles she had ao easily mastered. 
If her efforts had been more eucceasful, George 
might have been now in a merchant's ofBce, and 
aeaa would not have divided them. 

' But you have not mentioned one feminine ac- 
complisbmeut to set against these severe studies,' 
said Miss Aliaon kindly ; ' you must know that 
old Madge came to drink tea with the servants 
last night, and sbe could talk of nothing but the 
beauty of Miss Leigh's embroidery.' 

' Tes, I like embroidery,' said Miriam, with 
more animation, ' but I only yesterday discovered 
wby it was so pleasant. It is tike painting.' 

' But do tell UB,' Patty said eagerly, ' how you 
get on with Madge. She is very civil to us, yet 
Uncle Balph is bo submissive to her that we fancy 
her rule is severe.' 

' She does not aay much,' replied Miriam, ' and I 
am not afraid of her.' 

Lilias looked up quickly. ' I should not think 
that you were easily frightened.' 

Miriam only replied by a dubious smile, and 
she was evidently relieved by Miss Alison's hint 
that they were losing time. The morning's work 
was enough to convince Miss Alison that she bad 
to deal with a mind of no common order. The 
other pupils went through tbeir allotted tasks with 
decorous attention and no great interest, while 
Miriam, who was far behind them in actual attain* 
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menta, ertnced her determination to make up for 
loit time by intense application, and that thorough 
mastery of her subject which is the sign of a keea 
intellect. Tet Ailie was inclined to beliere aha 
took little pleasure in learning for its own sake, 
until the time for the drawing lesson arrived. 
Then, indeed, all trace of her calm, methodical 
manner disappeared, and she threw herself into 
the pursuit with an eager and almost childish en- 
thusiasm which would have effaced Miss Alison's 
first impression, but for the conversation which 
followed. 

Susan, who had that morning conscientiouslr 
refrained from any intrusion into the schaolroom, 
was sent by her mother to summon the other girls 
to the ball-door. A pony which Mr. Mordaunt 
proposed to buy, was awaiting their inspection, and 
the sisters sprang joyously away, leaving Miriam 
with their governess. 

'Would you not like to go tooP' said Miss 
Alison. 

' No, thank you,' replied Miriam, who was filing 
her chalks with philosophical indifference to the 
traces left on her delicate fingers, and wondering 
the while at the fastidiousness which could suffer 
such trifles to interfere vritb the enjoyment of draw- 
ing. Yet Miriam was by nature much more pre- 
cise than Liliae in such matters, and the amateur 
dusting which she was in the habit of carrying op 
at Duck Dub, bad been one cause of offence in Mr. 
Cornwall's eyes, who resented the tacit reproof of 
bis own slovenly habits, and those of old Madge. 
' Ho, thank you, I must go home at half-past one. 
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and I would rather go on drawing to the laat 
minute.' 

' Our dinner ia at two,' said Miss Alieon, ' and 
Mrs. Mordaunt expected you to stay ; and then 
ve will wal^ to Duck Dub with you. Tou must 
not make your visits so entirely a matter of busi- 

' I told my uncle that I would be with him by 
two,' replied Miriam ) and it was evident that she 
did not mean to alter her decision. Silence en- 
sued, and Ailie, enjoying the brief respite from her 
duties, fell into a dream, from which she waa only 
aroused by Miriam, who said, as she put away her 
crayons : ' How old were you when you became a 
governess F' 

Miss Alison was startled by the abruptness of 
the question ; but she said frankly, ' Twenty-four, 
which is comparatively old, for this waa not my 
original destination.' 

' And one might begin much sooner,— I suppose 
at nineteen F' 

' Yea ; but why do you ask P You need not be 
afraid that Mr. Cornwall will turn you adrift.' 

' No ; but I might choose to go of my own free 
will.' 

' I hope not,' said Miss Alison kiudly ; ' that 
would be an ungrateful return for your uncle's 
kindnesB.' 

' "Ungrateful ?' repeated Miriam. 

'Yes : soon, perhaps, you will see what I mean, 
when you are less homesick and unhappy.' 

' I am not homesick,' replied Miriam ; ' I have 
po home for which to pine.' 

X 
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'And that is saddest of all,' eaii Miaa Alison 

tenderly. 

' Tou beed not pity me,' said Miriam, her face 
lighting up with a fierce impaticDce, strangely at 
variance with ita habitual expression of repose ; ' I 
can make a home and ties for myself It is fair 
to tell you that I come here, not for the pleasure 
of learning, but because that alone will give me 
the means of earning my own living ; and then I 
shall be free to go where I will.' 

Miss Alison tried to believe that this resolution 
was only due to a child's wayward impatience of 
restraint, although Miriam's resolute expression 
was anything but childlike. At all events, oppo- 
sition might only confirm the impulse, and her 
reply was prompted by this consideration. 

' I must not quarrel with the motive, since ita 
result is so good. Tou will soon taste the sweet- 
ness of learning for its own sake, and as you know 
more of your uncle, you will also discover that 
there is nothing humiliating in dependence on 
those we love.' 

Miriam had collected the drawing materials 
provided for her occupation at Duck Dub, and 
she only turned her head to take leave of Miss Ali- 
son, adding, in a hurried and imploring tone : ' It 
seemed fair to tell you of my object in coming 
here, but I hope that you will not repeat it to any 
one else.' 

' Certainly not,' said Ailie : ' the sooner it is 
forgotten by all, the better.' 

Miriam left the room, satisfied with this as- 
surance ; and Miss Alison presently saw her alight 
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figure crossing tlie lawn, at & safe distance from 
the animated group gathered round the pony. 

' There ia no use waiting for Papa to decide,' 
Baid Minny ; ' for there ean be no fault in a 
creature with a mouse-coloured coat, and such a 
wise, gentle face.' And Minny was auch a fear- 
less rider, that her mother and sisters considered 
her a good judge of horses. 
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HU ■porta were fjiire, hu iojance innocent. 
Sweet witbout Bowie, uid honnj without gall : 
And lie biniHlfe Becm'd made for merriment, 
Merrilf baaking both in bowre and halL 

Bpeksek. 

' TF you are reBlly going round the tumip-field, 
X Papa,' said Susan, 'I shall take the liberty of 
riding home alone. Leonard will feel very iU-uaed 
if he iirriveB to an empty house ; and I know that 
Munma will not get hack from Kilworth before 

'Vpry well, my dear,' said .Mr. Mordaunt, and 
Suaan drew up her reins and patted the glossy coat 
of her bright hay, congratulating him and herself 
on this release from the protracted conference be- 
tween Mr. Mordaunt and his bailiff. 

Cantering down the grass ride which led from 
the home-&rm to the house, Susan saw her cousin 
in the act of alighting from the gig which had con- 
veyed him from the station. It was the eighth of 
August, and Leonard's practice was not bo exten- 
sive as to oblige him to linger in town for a day 
after the end of term. 

' "Well, Leonard,' said Susan, her bright face 
expressing all the satisfaction which she felt ; ' how 
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glad yon must be to breathe fresh air and see 
green trees ! It is such a lovely day.' 

' Beautiful !' said Leonard. ' I almost grudge it 
to this week, for fear the weather should break up 
before the serenteenth, when I shall be on the 

' So soon as that P It was hardly worth while 
to come here for such a sfaabbr risit.' 

' I do not know that it was, ae I mean to come 
bftck for the pheasants, and it is a very expensive 
journey. Tou must aek Lewis to pay the driver, 
for I have no change,' 

Susan knew that in Leonard's parlance, to have 
no change was equivalent to having no money, and 
she rejoiced that her father was not by, to shut up 
his lips when he heard the admission. She gave the 
requisite instructions to the butler, and then the 
cousins turned into the garden, Susan explaining 
that there was no one in the house. 

' Life is not unpleasant here, it must be ad- 
mitted,' said Leonard, as they sat down before a 
brilliant plot of scarlet verbena. ' I think that my 
cigar will taste better than in Pall Mall, if you 
have no objection, Susan.' 

Susan was flattered by her cousin's deference in 
asking her permission before producing his cigar- 
case. ' Especially,' she said, ' as I rather like the 
smell. It is associated with you and Soger, and 
all sorts of pleasant things.' 

' How many gentlemen of your acquaintance 
come under that denomination P I did not know 
that Mr. Merton smoked.' 

' I don't know whether he smokes or not,' said 
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Susan, laughing and colouring, ' and I don't care 
either. I spoke of things, not of persoae ; and I 
was thinking of your Bchool days, when cigars were 
contraband, and you used to burden my conscience 
by binding me over to secrecy. Do you know, 
Leonard, that we are all growing very old ?' 

'We are indeed; but you wear better than I 
do, thanks to your immunity from law books and 
l^:al fees. Those extortionate old Benchers con- 
sume my whole income, and so I ahaU tell my 
uncle ; but of course I shall be visited with the 
usual lecture on extravagance, if I ask for some 
advance to pay my journey to Scotland.' 

' Tou might stay here,' said Susan doubtfully ; 
and the alternative was received with a long, im- 
patient wbisitle, which was not complimentary. 

' Very true — en penitence for three months, in- 
stead of shooting over one of the finest moors in 
Scotland.' 

Although Leonard choae to confide his diffi- 
culties to his cousin, it was evident that be did 
not encourage any attempt at their solution, so 
Susan silently played with her riding-whip, her 
broad-leafed hat shading, a perplexed and unhappy 
face. 

' It is impossible,' continued Leonard, justifying 
himself with the greater vehemence because no 
accuser was present ; ' it is impossible for any 
man in London society to live more economically 
than I do. If I do get into difBculties, it is my 
uncle's own fault for putting a man with a mise- 
rable pittance of £300 a year into such a pro- 
fession.' 
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' I thought that it had been joux own choice,' 
said Suean. 

' And how should you know anything about it, 
when you were etill a child in the schoolroom ? ' re- 
joined Leonard sharply. ' It was a choice of evils, 
I must either have turned paraoo, or have gone to 
the colouies ; and England is the only place fit for 
a gentleman to live in. 1 don't doubt that I 
should make a name for myself yet, if I were not 
hampered at eveiy turn by the want of a few 
pounds; and I see no resource but to t^e to 
fortune-hunting, and marry ui heiress.' 

'Oh, Leonard, anything but that!' exclaimed 
Susan, with an energy which amused her cousin. 

'Anything but that ? Do you imply that high- 
way robbery or forgery would be more honour- 
able?' 

' Not more degrading,' said Susan decidedly. 

' Well, I have not yet sunk so low, thougli per- 
haps the evil day is only deferred. I cannot give 
up my grouse-shooting ; but I intend to put my es- 
penses on a new footing when I return to town. 
I may even comply with Lily's suggestion of wear- 
ing dark gloves, for Fiver's last bill was almost as 
heavy as the legal fees.' 

' 1 wish that you would talk over your difficul- 
ties with Mamma,' said Susan. 

'No, thank you. Aunt Helen has excellent 
(jualitiea as a conSdante, and always contrives to 
put me in. a good fauuiour with myself and the 
world at large. But I invariably find that my con- 
fidence ia betrayed to Uncle John, and that he 
obtains an exaggerated sense of my misdemeanours 
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from her anxie^ to palliate tkem. Now, I know 
th&t you are quiM safe.' 

' Yee,' said Susan, bardly kaowisg whether to 
he gratified or distressed hy this assuiance ; ' but 
I feel so helpless and uncomfortable from not 
knowing how to advise.' 

' That need not disturb jan,' rejoined Leonard. 
' I have had advice enough in mj day, without 
being mui;h the wiser for it, and I am quite con- 
tent with a littte sjinpathy. And after all, it is 
useless to make oneself miserable, for I dare say 
that it will all come right in the end. Glive me 
some family history. Is the house empty P' 

' Of visitors, yes ; there are only the lawful inha- 
bitants. But I grieve to say we have a dinner 
party to-night. Msmiiia thinks bo highly of your 
social qualities that she always seizes the opportu- 
nity to give a series of entertainments, and so we 
shall not enjoy your visit in peace.' 

' That is cruel,' said Leonard. ' London aocie^ 
does not make me more tolerant of the ponderous 
dignity of a country neighbourhood ; however, I 
shall endeavour to sustain my reputation. Who is 
coming ? ' 

' The Ansons and Wildmans, the Ticar and Mr. 
Merton, and Uncle Balph of course,' 

' It might have been worse. Have you seen 
much of the last worthy P' 

'Of Uncle EalphP' returned Susan, perhaps wil- 
fully misunderstanding the question, for Leonard 
did not allude to Mr. Cornwall. 'He is as much 
about the house as ever, or perhaps rather more.' 

' Notvrithstonding the niece at home. And what 
do you make of her P' 
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' Ask Ailie,' MJd Suaan, ' for here comee the 
Bchoolrootn party, and I am considered prejudiced.' 

Leonard greeted his coueins gaily, their gover- 
aese with more polished courtesy. ' Take my seat, 
Miss Alison ; I like the turf hetter. You all look 
hot and tired, the white Lily excepted.' 

' I was riding,' aaid Lilian. ' "We had a very 
good expedition.' 

' A sketching expedition,' added Patty. ' Tou 
muBt know, Leonard, that Miriam Leigh has in- 
fected US all with high art. Papa reported that 
there was a very picturesque gipsy encampment 
on Langhnrst Common; and when Aiiie objected 
to Miriam's intention of going there alone, she 
looked so piteous, that we were obliged to offer 
to go with her, — rather a waste of this fine after- 
noon, when we might have been enjoying life un- 
der the trees.' 

' We must see the performance before we can 
judge whether the afternoon was wasted,' said 
Leonard, stretching oat a long arm for the sketch- 
ing basket, while Patty attempted in vain to rescue 
it from his grasp. 

' Please don't look, Leonard. Ailie's is the only 
tolerable sketch among them. Miriam's tmu worth 
seeing, but she has taken, it home with her.' 

Leonard disregarded the remonstrance, and stray 
sheets were soon fluttering over the grass. Patty 
bore her cousin's strictures very good-humouredly, 
but Lilias, whose sketch was next produced, was 
more sensitive to bia remarks. 'I know,' she said, 
when Leonard undertook to prove on scientific 
principles, that no tent could have stood erect on 
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Buch crooked poles, — ' I know tbat Miriam's tent 

hod the Bame ttimble-dowa look.' 

'But how about the real tentP' said Leonard. 
' It would be more to the purpoae to appeal to the 
original than to the copy.' 

' I don't think so at all,' Liliaa answered, with a 
«aiDe(e' which amused her couain. ' Tou will un- 
derstand vhat I mean,' she added, ' when you see 
her drawing. It is a perfect picture.' 

' Ton must know, Leonard,' said Suaan, ' that 
Lily has sworn eternal friendship to the niece.' 

' No I htne not,' replied Lilias, plaintively ; ' I 
wished to love ber, but she wdl not let me. I 
begin to think that she cares for no one but het^ 
self." 

' I don't think that, Lily,' eaid Miss Alison. ' I 
suspect that very deep feelings lie beneath that 
this calm exterior.' 

* She was more calm and cold today than ever,' 
said Patty ; ' I don't think she spoke three words 
this afternoon, except about her drawing.' 

' Oh yea, about the fortune-telling,' said Minny ; 
' did you not hear that ? When the old gipsy 
tormented us to have our fortunes told, I said I 
would consent, for the fun of the thing, if it were 
not wrong. Miriam looked up, and said in her odd, 
oracular way, " Sufficient for the day is the evil 
thereof." And when I answered that if to-day were 
evil, it would be satisfactory to know that to-mor- 
row might be better, she said; "Tes; but how 
if we knew that to-morrow was to be more dark 
and hopeless than our worse fears P" I did not 
'mderstand her, or know what to answer, 
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for she was quite iu eameat, and I had been only 
in play.' 

' Poor Minny ! ' eaid Leonard ; ' the shock of 
being plunged suddenly into earnest, is worse than 
a shower-batL But the niece's character is evi- 
dently worth study. Will she be here to-night P' 

' So,' said Miss Alison ; ' she said piteously that 
she ao seldom had an evening to herself, when Lily 
proposed that she should come in to tea, and I did 
not like to press it. I fancy that she is compara- 
tively happy when she has the house to herself, and 
can spend her time between her drawing and em- 
broidery.' 

' And does Uncle Salph interfere with these pur- 

' No ; he is rather proud of them. And yet, I 
do not know why it is, but they eertunly do not 
assimilate.' 

' AiUe looks reproadifully at me,' said Susan, 
* but very unjustly. And Miriam is more urbane 
to me than to the rest of the world.' 

' Tea, I believe that she really likes you,' said 
Patty ; ' she wove this wreath of ivy-leaves for your 
hair this evening.' 

The offering reminded Susan that it was time to 
dress; and thus the party broke up. 
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Si« kommt in diesen atilleii Ch^nde, 

Ich wag* ea beut mit kiibnem Uuth. 
Wai soil ich beben vor dem Einde, 
Das Niemond ma zu Leide thut P 

Ublaitd. 

LEONAED WBAT had been Mr. Mordaunfs 
ward, and be waa more at home at the Mains 
than in hie mother's house, whose second marriage 
to Sir .ToBeph Lawley had been resented by the 
wayward and high-spirited boj with imprudent 
warmth. He was generally known and liked in 
the neighbourhood, and his entrance was warmly 
greeted by the guests who had assembled in the 
drawing-room when he appeared, very well looking, 
and perhaps rather too well dressed ; though his air 
of high breeding seemed to disclaim the imputa- 
tdon of coxcombry. 

To one gentleman, however, who stood beside 
Susan's chair, he was evidently unknown ; and in 
compliance with LeonM-d'a whispered injunction, 
'Introduce me, Susan,' she named Mr. Merton 
with a slight blush, eipressiTe of annoyance rather 
than embarrassment. Mr. Merton had succeeded 
'ite adjoining the Mains since Leonard's 
t, and he came as a stranger into the 
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neighbourhood; but the eagemees with which he 
responded to Mr. Mordauat'e adrancoB, had already 
ripened their acquaintance into intimacy. He ap- 
peared to be Bome years older than Leonard, — eenai- 
ble and gentlemanlike, but not brilliant, Leonard 
decided ; and hia manner wanted the undefinable 
ease and lightneas which ia only to be acqiiired 
in London society. 

Leonard redeemed hie promise to exert hie pow- 
ers of entertainment, and much talk went on at the 
end of the table, where he had secured a place be- 
tween SuBtm and her lather, who smiled with that 
reluctant amusement which he always accorded to 
ILeo's humour. 

'I have been bearing,' Leonard aaid, leaning 
across to the table to attract Mr. Cornwall's at. 
tention, for he sat with folded arms, completely 
abstracted from the sounds around him, — ' I have 
been hearing so much of your niece's genius for 
drawing, that I am quite anxious to see her 
sketches.' 

' She draws very nicely,' said Mr. Cornwall. 

' Tea, indeed,' added Mr. Mordaunt, with greater 
wwrmtb. ' I have seen some uncommonly clever 
things. And how did the gipsy camp turn out, 
Susan P' 

' I am ashamed to say that I never asked to see 
the sketch,' iaid Mr. Cornwall ; and be really did 
look ashamed of the admission. 

' I shall take Leonafd to Duck Dub to-morrow,' 
said Susan, ' that be may see the whole collection, 
although Miriam does not much approve of their 
exhibition.' 
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Mr. Cornwall assented mechanieally, for he had 
relapsed into his dream ; and Leonard turned again 
to bis cousin. ' I am intensely curious to see the 
recluse, Susan. Suppose we go this evening. It 
will be a pleasant twilight walk, and she will be 
more at her ease in Uncle Ealph's absence.' 

' It would be pleasant,' said Susan, ' and, like 
most pleasant things, wrong. Now that I belong 
to this terrible institution of young-ladyhood, I 
must fulfil its social duties.' 

' True, the company might resent your defection. 
But as I am not so shackled, I shall make my 
escape after dinner, and introduce myself to the 
forlorn damsel.' 

' Nonsense ! ' said Susan, laughing ; but Leonard 
was quite in earnest. He was missing when the 
gentlemen appeared after dinner; and Mr. Mor- 
daunt explained that he had turned into the hall 
when they left the dining-room, he supposed in 
order to smoke. It was true that Leonard had 
lighted his cigar as he left the bouse, but this was 
a secondary object. He walked briskly through 
the fields leading to Duck Dub, and the house, 
looking gannt and desolate against the dusky sky, 
soon met his eyes. A single light twinkled in the 
window of Mr. Cornwall's room ; the house-door 
was open, and Leonard entered at once, and 
threade,d his way through the dark and intricate 
passage. 

Miriam had cleared a space for her blotting- 
book among the chaos of papers which encumbered 
her uncle's table : her solitary evening had been 
devoted to the task of writing to George, and the 
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sheet was nearly filled. She raised her bead ia a 
listening attitude at the sound of Leonard's foot- 
steps ; it was too early for her uncle's return, and, 
indeed, that vigoroua tread bore no reaeniblance to 
his usually shuffling gait. -And when, after a mo- 
ment's hesitation, the door was pushed open, aud 
the imperfect light only permitted her to distin- 
guish the outliae of the form standing there, her 
face lighted up with a glow of wild delight, and 
she sprang forward, exclaiming, 'George!' 

In another moment she would haTe thrown her- 
self into Leoaord's arms ; but he drew baek, at once 
embatraaaed and amused, saying, ' I beg your par- 
don. Miss X^eigh, I am not George.' 

The strange voice which fell on Miriam's ear, 
seemed to stiffen her into stone. For a moment 
she stood motionless, then slowly sani down, and 
pillowed ber head on her arms in an attitude of 
listless despair, lieonard approached a few paces 
nearer, and stood beside her in constrained silence, 
thoroughly ashamed of the idle curio aity which had 
prompted his intrusion. And after awhile Mi- 
riam r^sed her head, as if to satisfy herself that 
ber first impression had indeed been false. 

' I beg your pardon,' Leonard repeated, in reply 
to the inquiring glance. ' I cannot forgive myself 
for my though tie ssnees in startling you in this 
way. I walked over from the Mains, where I am 
staying with my uncle, Mr. Mordauiit, for 1 am — ' 

' I don't care to know who you are, since you 
are not George,' said Miriam, turning her bead 
away. 

' I shall never forgive myself for having been the 
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cauBe of Buch disappomtment, unlesB you can en- 
able me to repair the mistake. Tell me who George 
it, and where he is to be found.' 

'I do not know what right you have to aak the 
queetion,' Miriam answered, with spirit; 'nor, in- 
deed, why you have come here at all. A. gentle- 
man would not have done Bo.' 

No reproach could have affected Leonard more 
keenly, especially as his conscience admitted its 
justice. ' You are right,' he said, after a moment's 
pause. ' I have done an impertinent and ill-bred 
thing, which I can scarcely ask you to forgive.' 

The apology was frank enough ; yet it did not ap- 
pear to satisfy Miriam, an she stood silent, and 
with averted head, beside the table. 

' And I cannot go untO you tell me that you are 
not seriously offended,' added Leonard. 

' But I am offended,' Miriam said, with a touch 
of childish wilfulness in her tone, which a littJe 
diminished Leonard's embarrassment, 

' Then what can I do P I hare said that I am 
very sorry.' 

' Yes, and now you may go back, and triumph 
in having won yoiu" wager. For I suppose you 
came for a wager.' 

'Ho, indeed, Mias Leigh, it is not quite so bad 
as that. I was prompted by what I allow was an 
impertinent and unjuBtifiable curiosity to see your 
drawings.' 

' There is my portfolio,' said Miriam. 

'Yes, but DOW I do not want — I do not deserve 
to see them. I will go sway this moment, if you 
will only say that I am forgiven.' 
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' So JDU Dot see,' uid Miriam, striving tq 
drive back the hot and angry te&ra, ' that it is 
better that you tkould take the portfolio, aa a taa~ 
gible reason for your viait, which must he known 
to Madge and the other seiranta f It was not fair, 
nor honourable, tg take adraatage of my firiend- 



' I have behaved very ill,' said Leoo&rd ; ' aad I 
am afraid that I shall never induce you to think 
better of me.' He took the portfolio from the 
table, and left the room, without another word. 

When Leonard reaehed the Mains, he found that 
the gueste had dispersed, with the exception of 
Mr. Cornwall, and Susan greeted his entrance with 
the eager inquiry, ' Where have you been all this 
while, Leonard F ' 

' At Duck Ihib. I thought that I had informed 
you of my intentions,' he replied, composedly. 

' Yes ; but I did not think that you were in 
earnest. He ins been to Duck Dub, TJncle Balph.' 

'Indeed! I hope that Miriam was civil P' aaid 
Mr. Cornwall. 

Mnt. Mordaunt could not forbear smiling. ' So 
much for the care he takes of hie niece! Moat 
uncles would have protested against her receiving 
visitors in their absence, though Miriam is not the 
one in fault.' 

' Why, it was only Leonard, and Miriam is a 
mere child,' rejoined Mr, Cornwall. 

' Aunt Helen has become the slave of decorum, 
since Miss Mordaimt'a name was inscribed on her 
card,' observed Leonard, in some irritation. 

' Very rightly,' said Mr. Mordaunt. ' Leo must 
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be more diecreet for the future ; but I euppose that 
old Madge waa there to play duenna. At aH 
evente, we may as veil see the drawings, since 
he has brought them.' 

' Did I exaggerate her genius F' Susan asked. 

Her cousin was engaged in untying the string 
round the sketch-book, and he answered quickly, 
' I don't know, until I have seen the sketches.' 

' You have not seen them ! Then what did you 
and Miriam find to talk of ?' 

' Of all and sundry — Shakespeare and the musical 
glasses,' replied Leonard, in a tone of increasing 
annoyauce. ' Qive me a pair of scissors, Susan, I 
must cut this knot.' 

' Certainly,' retorted Susan, ' your acquaintance 
with Miriam cannot have gone far, or you would 
have refrained from a suggestion which outrages 
all her precise ways. Give me the book, that I may 
tiy what can be done.' 

"With Susan's aid, the knot was untied, and the 
contents of the book disclosed to view. ' Here are 
some things I have not seen,' she continued, div- 
ing into the pocket after some loose leaves, ' Mi- 
riam must have been in a very urbane humour, whea 
she made over to you her whole collection. Thii 
is a portrait of myself on Hazelnut, outrageously 
flattered.* 

'WhereP' said Mr, Cornwall, looking over her 
shoulder. ' Miriam never showed me that.' 

' The likeness was suppressed,' said Susan, ' lest 
it should minister to your partiality and mytelf- 
conceit. That pencil sketch hardly does justice to 
Lily, though it is very graceful' 
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'Who can this bef ' aeked Mn. Mordauat, tak- 
ing up % sheet on vbich the game &oe was repeated 
in different pointe of view. ' Those heads seem to 
be drawn from memory, and yet the faair sits like 
yours, Leonard. Did you stay to have your lik^ 
ness taken f ' 

' No indeed,' he replied, colouring. 

' Let me look,' said Susan ; ' I wonder whether 
it can be the peerleaa brother of whom she lets fall 
A word now and then ; but always aa if we were un- 
worthy to hear of him. What a handsome faoe !' 

' Tea, that is George Leigh,' said Mr. Cornwall. 
' She has quite eaught the likeness. The fellow's 
features are good enough, but it is a bad counte- 
nancB. There ia a sad want of force about the 
mouth.' 

' Ko one can say the same of his sister,' aald Su- 
san. 'I never saw such a resolute £ace. Did it 
not strike you, Leonard?' 

' I did not study her face ; the room was very 
dark,' replied Leonard, who was absorbed in the 
contemplation of a drawing which caused his cou- 
sin's light words to jar upon his mood. It was the 
profile of a woman's face in faint outline, and be- 
low were inscribed tbe words which Miriam bad 
quoted to George : — 

" Her life was turning, turning. 
In mazes of bent and sound ; 
But tor peaoe her soul was jeaming, 
And now peace laps her round." 

Leonard felt that it would have been profanation 
to call the attention of others to the drawing, and 
he withdrew it unobserved from the rest. 
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'They are clever eketcbea, are they not, LeoP' 
eaid Mr. Mordaimt ; and he roueed himself to give 
« warm assent. 

' I must see them by daylight,' he added, when 
Mr. Cornwall proposed to tEike the book away with 
him ; ' the drawings were lent to me, and I shall 
return them in person, whatever Aunt Helen 
may say.' 

Mtb. Mordannt laughed at the defiance ; Mr. 
Cornwall said good-night, and Leonard soon fol- 
lowed bis example, observing with a yawn, that hia 
jcmmey had made him sleepy. But he came down 
again as aocfa as he heard Mr. Mordaunt ent«r his 
dresaing-Foom, in order to carry off Miriam's sketch- 
book for his private edification. 
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I hsre wandered ra the BKnmbtiiM, mist-bemldered, 
And DBW & bteeui cranes, nod the veil is lifl«d. 
And pricelen Qowen, o'er wliich I tzod u^teeding, 
0]euu reidf tbr mj graap. 

The Susi*b Tkaoidt. 

'"^OTJ are not busy, HeleuP' eaid Mr. Mor- 
A daunt, as he opened the door of hia wife's 
morning room on the following day. 

' Oh DO, dear, come in,' eaid Mrs. Mordannt. But 
her hueband's entrance at this unusual hour awa- 
kened a secret feeling of uneaainees, as she antici- 
pated the announcement of some event of funily 
interest. She was gifted with a Hrely imagina- 
tion, and the few seconds occupied by Mr. Mor- 
daunt'a advance from the door to the sofa, gave 
time fop varionfl probable and improbaWe conjec- 
tures to dart through her brain. Had Mr. Merton 
proposed for Susan F had Boger got into any scrape 
with his captain P or was Mr. Mordannt offered any 
change of office ? 

' It is nothing particular,' said Mr. Mordaunt, 
answering the eipression of his wife's eyes, for she 
had not spoken ; ' or at least, it is only the same 
story over again, — that fellow Iieo squandering his 
money, and coming to me fer an advance as usual. 
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Am I told him just now, he is much mistahen, if he 
expects m« to support him bb well as my own fa- 
mily, Then he has run through hie patrimony.' 

'Poor Leo!' sud Mrs. Mordaunt compassion- 
ately, and without eren the semblance of aorprise ; 
SO that it was evident that this was sot the first 
time she had heen called upon to plead hie cause. 
'It ie a pity that be caiiDot learn the value of 
money, hut it is almost imposaible to acquire the 
knowledge. Prudence is an instinct with some 
people, and I wish he would take example from our 
dear steady Boger, who never dreams of exceeding 
his allowance.' 

' He take example from Boger ! ' repeated Mn 
Mordaunt ; ' he would scarcely condescend to walk 
through Pall Mall with any one who does not fre- 
quent a fashionable hair-cutter, nor wear straw- 
coloured glov^ which he has not paid for. He is 
frittering away life as a mere empty coxcomb.' 

' Nov, John, you are unjust.' 

' Yery possibly ; but it is enough to provoke a 
man, to see a fine young fellow throwing himself 
away, when he ie fit for better things.' ; 

' I am convinced that he will do very well at last," 
said Mrs. Mordaunt confidently ; ' this is a mere 
passing folly. I wiah it would occur to him to fall 
in love, for I believe that ttne grande pataion would 
bring him to his senses sooner than anything.' 

* That is not a bad idea,' said Mr. Mordaunt in a 
tone of some satire ; ' but what do you eay to Susan 
for ite object?' 

' What do you mean,' John P said Mrs. Mor^ 
daunt, changing colour. 
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' I did not mean to frighten you, Helen. I am 
the V6TJ last peraon whom either of the young peo- 
ple would take into their confidence, aa they must 
be pretty well aware what my Bentimenta would be. 
It is a mere conjecture.' 

' And a veiy abaurd oue,' said Mrs. Mordaunt, 
promptly recOTering her Belf-poaaession. ' Why, 
iLeouard was asking me this very morning whether 
Mr. MertoD was serious in his attentions to 
Susan.' 

' That showed a very proper cousinly interest.' 

' It was nothing more, I assure you. I told him 
that there could be no doubt of Mr. Merton'a ad- 
miratiou, but that Susan's manner was not encou- 
raging, and I did not know how it would end. He 
answered carelessly that be would be a very lucky 
fellow if he succeeded, and went on to speak of this 
Scotch journey.' 

' Oh ! ' said Mr. Mordaunt, ' I did not for a 
moment imagine that Susan was his first object ; 
only that he likes her next best to himself.' 

' And do you call that " une grande passion " ?' 

' No, I do not ; for plain English will express all 
I wish to imply. I think it is aa etrong an at- 
tachment as Leo is capable of feeling.' 

' Now, John, you are unjust,' repeated his wife. 
' I believe that Leo's aelfiahuess and frivolity are 
quite superficial ; and they will disappear before the 
earnest love which must one day posaeas his heart, 
though Susan will not be its object. And that re- 
minds me to ask what reason you have for imagine 
ing that there is any sentiment on her side. For 
you seemed to aaaume that it was mutuaL' 
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* My reasons may not appear very weighty, taken 
aepiwstely. But 1 was Btruck by Susan's impit- 
tieuce to return home to meet Leo; by her anima- 
tion St dinner, and silenee during the evening, 
Trhen Leo was missing and she foil a victim to 
poor Merton's attentions, to whom, by the way, 
she was more than unually ungracious.' 

' Because his admiration was so very marked. I 
do not wonder that Susan was annoyed, and I wish 
that Mr. Merton would give me an opportunity of 
warning him that he is spoiling his own prospects 
by too much haste. I don't 'think anything of 
your other observations. AVe all know that Susan 
is very fond of Leo.' 

' Tea ; and we all know what to expect when 
a young lady of eighteen ia very fond of a young 
gentleman of two-and-twenty, with a handsome 
&ce and a plausible manner.' 

' But they are cousins, and have been broi^ht 
up together,' pleaded Mrs. Mordannt, looking dis- 
turbed however, and speaking in a less confident 
tone. ' I really think, John, that yon wish to be- 
lieve this interesting romance.' 

' So far from it, Helen, that the mere conjecture 
has almost determined me to have Leonard less 
with us in future. Their marriage would be out 
of the question ; and I will not have my bright- 
eyed Susan entangled in an indefinite engagement.' 

' Weil,' said Mrs. Mordannt, trying to laugh off 
her uneasiness, 'if there ia the slightest risk. It 
would certainly be a good speculation to pay Leo- 
nard's expenses to Scotland, so as to get him safe 
out of the way. But it would be both rash and 
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DDJust to take anj move decided abep on such 
slight auBpicioD.' 

Wbile thJB cofiference west os upntain, Leo- 
nard was confiding Mb wrongi to his codain in the 
drawing-room. 

' My uncle gives me no encouragement to be 
open,' he said ; ' he ivakes as much of my riight 
embarraeBments as if they were of real importance. 
He seems to forget that he was ever young him- 
self.' 

'I don't believe that he ever was young, in the 
senae of being estrtivagant,' said Susan. 'Ton 
know be married at three-and-tweirty ; and I have 
heard Uncle Ralph say that £oger is jast what he 
was as a boy.' 

' Well,' rejoined Leonard, ' he ought to make ^' 
lowance for the difference of dispositions ; and I 
was not east in the Mordaont mould. However, 
if he will not help me, I most take my af&irs into 
my own hands, and apply to those who wiU.' 

' Oh, Leonard ! ' said Susan, pleadingly. 

' "We have had enough of the subject for the 
present,' continued Leonard. * WiU you not get 
your bonnet, and come with me to Duck Dnb P 
For I must fulfil my pledge of restoring the sketch- 
book ; and this will leave the afternoon free for a 
ride.' 

' As Miriam is here, there is not much use going 
to Duck Duh,' replied Susan. ' I can take the book 
up to the schoolroom.' 

' I will save you the tronble,' said Leonard, 
rising. 

But Susan demurred, blushing a little oa she re- 
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minded him tbat each an intrusion waa quite againat 
rule. 

' This absurd decorum ! ' said Leonard, impa- 
tieutly. ' Then we shall lose our ride, for I in- 
tend to surrender the book to no one but Mias 
Leigh. Life does not go eraoothlj this morning, 
and I must try the effect of a cigar in restoring my 
equanimity.' And aa he sauntered out of the open 
window, Susan laid down her work, and rested her 
head on her hand with a very pre-occupied face. 

Leonard threw away hla cigar as Miriam issued 
from the hall door, a peculiariiy which distin- 
guished her at once from the regulw inmates, who 
preferred an open window to the more regular 
mode of egreas. Leonard, who had, aa he said, 
carried away no definite impression of Miriam's 
appearance on the foregoing evening, was now 
struck by her delicate regularity of feature, which 
fulfilled his ideal of feminine beauty. And aa soooi 
aa she perceived Leonard, the lines of her mouth 
were relaied by a shy and deprecating smile, very 
pretty to see. 

Iieonard waa reassured by the firfit glance, and 
he also smiled, and said, * Then I am forgiven ?' 

' I am afraid I waa angiy last night.' 

* You had a right to he angry ; and if you will 
forgive, I shaU be glad to forget an incident which 
I cannot remember without pain and humiliation. 
May it be boF' 

' Yea,' said Miriam. And never again were the 
circiunstances of their first meeting alluded to 
by either. 

'You have brought back my drawings,' said 
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Miriam. ' I forgot, when I let jaa take them, 
that there vere eome I did not wish shown.' 

' So I diBcorered at a glance ; and I succeeded 
in laying one aside.' And he added, as he pro- 
duced the sketch of Mrs. Leigh, ' Tou do not 
mind my seeing it F ' 

' No,' Miriam answered ; but her voice was low 
and tremuloua. 

'It is your mother's likeness, I suppose,' con- 
tinued Leonard. ' That face — so sad, and yet so 
beautiful— haunted my dreams last night.' 

' It ia like,' said Miriam ; ' only not so sad, nor 
yet so beautiful, aa she was in life.' 

They walked on for some paces in silence before 
Leonard spoke again. ' Nma, you will not refuse 
to tell me about G«orge F' 

' You do not really care,' said Miriam ; and 
Leonard was stnaigely fascinated by the searching 
glance of her grey eyes. 

' I do care, indeed,' he replied, with perfect sin- 
cerity. 

' Then I will tell you, although you cannot help 
me. Oeorge is my brother, — all I have left to love, 
— and they took him Irom me, although Mamma 
bade me take care of him.' 

' But surely,' s&id Leonard, ' he waa more fit 
to take care of you, if he is a great tall fellow like 
myself.' 

' I should not have made that mistake if my 
mind had not been full of him, for you are not 
really alike, except that you are about the same 
height, and have ^k hair. Q«orge is much better 
looking.' 
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'Ob!* rejoined Leonard, in a tone of sUgfat 
pique ; ' then it is liia good looks wMch require a 
guardian.' 

'It is one dimger, — but you need not laugh; 
yoa eovJd not Laugh if you knew how unhappy I 

' And can I be of any use or comfort ? ' 

' Xo ; there is no comfort to be had. He is 

gone, gone with Papa, and I sh^ never aee him 

more ; or see him bo that I should thank Ood if he 

were dead. And Mamm» told me to take care of 

That old, sad burden which, waking or ele^ing, 
were the words ever on Miriam's lips ! Leonard felt 
that be was indeed powerleea to help : he looked 
at her pitifully, and said, 'Have you spoken to 
yonr Uncle Balph ? He might have iaterfiered, to 
place your brother in better hands.' 

'He might, and yet he would not interfere,' 
said Miriam vehemently. ' That is the reason why 
I cannot love him, nor feel grateful for his care. 
He ought at least to hare suffered me to go with 
Gteorge.' 

' ADd so hare exposed you to the dangers which 
you fear for your brother,' 

' There would have been no danger for me,' smd 
Miriam, with the resolute calmness so inconsistent 
with her years. * What my father sought, I must 
havo avoided; what he loved, I must have hated. 
And I should have constrained George to do so 
likewise.' 

Leonard was too mnch startled by this singolar 
view of filial duty, to reply at once ; and Miriam 
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vent on with mcreaeiDg bittenieBa: — 'It is only 
just, I love (Jeorge, yet if he were to hear of my 
death to-day, it would be forgotten to-morrow. 
There was but one who loved me with paisionate 
and protuctijig tendemeae, and her heart was broken 
by unhindnesB and neglect.' 

' And yet,' eaid Leonard, ' did she not, like a true 
woman, love on to the end, and will you not also 
ieam eharity P It ie bo terrible to hate.' 

' It is terrible,' said Miriam. 

There was another silence ; and Leonard did not 
renew the conversation in the some strain. ' Some 
likeness must exist between your brother and my- 
self. My aunt remarked on it at once.' 

' Yes, you are alike,' said Miriam, looking up. 

Their eyes met, and Leonard aaid playfully : — 
' Only the comparison is not in my favour. Now 
do mortify my vanity by repeating what you said 
just now.' 

'I am afraid I was uncivil,' said Miriam, co- 
louring. 

' 24*0, indeed. I am content to be accounted even 
an ugly likeness of one you like so well. Let me 
hear it again, " be is much better-looking." ' But 
Miriam only smiled, and shook her head. 

'So you come here every day,' continued Leo- 
nard. ' How do you get on with my couaina ?' 

' I hope to get up to them in time. I am very 
backward.' 

' I did not mean in learning. Susan says you 
will soon leave them all behind, as I could have 
discovered for myself ; I meant, in the way of com- 
panionship. But since you will not answer this 
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question, I must aak another. How do you like 
MisB Alison?' 

' Very much,' said Miriam readUy. ' She teaches 
BO well. And with all her gentle, cheerful manner, 
I know she finds life a weariness.' 

' And that is a claim to your regard ? But I 
bope not the only claim, for I enjoy life very much,' 

' You may,' rejoined Miriam, ' for you are 
a man, and have only to work hard to be indepen- 
dent,' 

' True,' said Leonard, with some constraint in his 
tone, which was however quickly lost ia his habi- 
tual frankness. ' "Will you think very ill of me. 
Miss Leigh, if I confess that hard work does not 
form my ideal of happiness?' 

' Perhaps,' said Miriam, ' you have no great ob- 
ject in life.' 

' Hitherto I have had none but my own worth- 
less self,' replied Leonard. ' Perhaps you will tell 
me what is yours.' 

' You know,' Miriam answered, with a glance at 
the book he carried. 

'I know what you have lost. Forgive my 
thoughtless question. But since she is taken from 

Leonard stopped short, checked by the agitation 
his words awakened. Yet it was only evinced by 
the nervous gesture with which Miriam clasped 
and unclasped her slender fingers, as she walked on 
with downcast head. Her steps did not falter, and 
when she spoke, her voice was calm and clear. ' I 
can go to her. And in the meanwhile, I may, I 
must fulfil her charge.' 
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' In taking care of George t It seems a strange 
charge for one so young and tender. And do you 
know, Miriam, that I am almost jealous of this un- 
known brother ? ' 

Miriam only replied hy a shy, startled glance, 
and Leonard said gently, ' Tou are offended because 
I call you by your name. I did not mean it, and 
yet I cannot unsay the word, since we are to be 
friends, cousins — or may I be your other brother ? 
That will be best of all ; and so you must call me 
Leonard.' 

' Leonard,' repeated Miriam, after only a mo- 
ment's hesitation, as she placed her hand in his. 
On her side the nuoonsciousness of a child was 
prettily mingled with the deep feelings of a woman. 
His sensations may be less easily defined ; but the 
touch of that little band sent a thrill of joy and 
manly pride through hia frame. By that action, 
Miriam accepted his guardianship. 

' You will not feel so lonely now,' Leonard said 
after a moment's silence. 

Miriam's whispered ' No' was scarcely audible ; 
but she presently looked up. 'They said that you 
bad only come for a few days.' 

' Then we must make the most of those few days,' 
rejoined Leonard, with a pleased smile, ' Ajid I 
shall come back in the autumn. By that time yon 
will feel more at home here, leas afraid of Uncle 
Balpb ; and you must learn to like Susan.' 

They hivd reached the gate which bounded the 
Mains property, and Miriam seemed to fancy that 
Leonard would go no further, for she stopped short, 
and held out her hand for the book. 
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' Ko,' said Leonard, ' it is but fair that I should 
carry it back, B«aideB, I ought to pay my reapecta 
to Uncle Balph, and to old Madge. We used to 
be great allieB.' 

' Tou seem to be friends with erery one.' 

' And you nith no one. I wUh you would try 
my theory of unireroal benevolence. It would make 
life easier ; and indeed it pays in all ways.' 

' I don't care whether it pay», as you call it,' said 
Miriam a little scornfully. ' I know that it is ples^ 
sant to love and be loved ; but it is not my way to 
begin first. No one has been unkind, and yert I 
felt that all looked coldly, and thought me an in- 
truder. Tou are the first who seemed to care for 
me for my own sake.' 

' I shall not quarrel with that distinction,' said 
Leonard, 'but I don't intend to be the last. When 
Uncle Balph knows you, you will supplant even 
Susan in his affections.' 

' There is no danger of that,' said Miriam, 
' though Susan seems to think so, and that ia the 
reason she dislikes me.' 

' I shall take Susan to task,' said Leonard ; but 
Miriam opposed hia intention with an eagerness 
which brought the tears into her eyes. 

' Indeed you must not. I will nerer tell you any- 
thing again, if you repeat what I say.' 

' That threat will seal my lips. Do not look so 
startled, Miriam, and as if you could not trust me ; 
but remember that you are to teil me everything. 
However, we must not pursue our discussion of 
likes and dislikes at present, for here u Uncle 
Balph striding over the stile. What a study of 
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dreBB it is ! I wonder how much he pajB his tulor 
for cutting his coat after that antediluvian faehion. 
I epeak advisedly ; that green Burtout is cut after 
the pattern of Mr. Koah's, in a child's Noah's 
Ark.' 

And Miriam laughed, — a natural, light-hearted 
laugh, which fell on Mr. ComwaH'a ear as a most 
unwonted sound. Re had oft«n complained to Su- 
BBQ that the child could not even smile. 
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JUtaHiid. O, bow fall of briania this working-day worid! 
Celia. They are hot bora. Cousin, UiTOwn upon thee in 
holid»y foolery.— As Tot Lies It, 

'TTTHEBE have 70a been all the morning, 

TT Leonard P' said Mrs. Mordaunt, aa he 
entered her drawing-room Home time after the lun- 
cheon-tray had been iCBiniBsed. 

Leonard gave the same account of his proceed- 
ings as on the foregoing erening, and with the 
same composure. ' To Duck Dub. I was on my 
waj there with Miriam Leigh, when we fell in with 
Uncle £alph, who asked me to have luncheon at 
their dinner, and I stayed accordingly.' 

'What a concession!' observed Susan, who 
stood in the open window, impatiently playing with 
her riding-whip. ' Tou nsed to be fine on Madge's 
cookery. We have been waiting to start on our 
ride until Papa declared that he would wait no 
longer, and went to order the horses round.' 

' So my unde is going,' said Leonard, in a tone 
expressive of anything but satisfaction. 

' Susan,' said Mrs. Mordaunt, ' will you run up 
and ask Lily if she would like to drive with me this 
uh»moonF' And she onlywaited until her daughter 
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Tiad left the room ia compliance with this re^jueet, 
to continue, in a deprecating tone, ' I am »o aorry, 
my dear Leo, to hear that you are getting into 
difGcultieB again.' 

Leonard put his hands into hia pockets, walked 
to the windoir, and whistled, but he turned round 
after a moment's cogitation with himself, his fea- 
tores relaxing into their pleaaanteat smUe. ' You 
can't be more sorry than I lan. But if I am to be 
visited with a lecture on economy every time I 
come to the Mains, I shall begin to associate the 
place Bod the people, and Aunt Helen in particular, 
with everything that ia disagreeable.' 

Mrs. Mordaunt tried to look grave, but it would 
not do, and she resolved, as she had often resolved 
before, to give up the attempt to administer good 
advice, since Leonard invariably succeeded in en- 
listing her sympathies on his side. He was ao 
pleasant and well-looking, that she felt obliged to 
take a lenient view of his follies. 

' However,' continued Leonard, ' if you do not 
pnt me en pinitenea, hut make much of me as an 
oppressed and injured individual, I will handsomely 
give up this Scotch visit, and endeavour to support 
existence here.' 

The consciousness of Mr. Mordaunt's suspicions 
checked Aunt Helen's inclination to approve of 
this prudent intention ; and as she did not at once 
reply, Leonard rejoined, in a tone of some pique, 
' Or do you intend to torn me adrift, and cut the 
connection altogether P' 

' My dear Leonard t Tou must not take auch 
fancies into your head. I was only hesitating 
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whether I ought to aaj that John does not really 
intend you to give up your vigit to Eachnish, 
though he was vexed, and inclined to put forward 
difBculties at the time. Only, my dear boy, you 
really must be prudent.' 

Leonard laughed, and promiaed. . He would have 
been better pleased with the coucesaion before his 
visit to Duck Dub, but the attractions of a shoot- 
ing party still outweighed those of Miriam Leigh, 
and the prospect of spending three months at the 
Mains with no more exciting occupation than that 
of winning the confidence of a shy, reserved girl, 
was now willingly relinquished. 

Mr. Mordaunt had worked off his indignation in 
the morning, and he contented himself with one 
severe remark on unpunctuality when Leonard 
joined them at the hall door, after which they all 
three set outwithadetermination to enjoy their ride, 
Susan, however, was soon piqued by her cousin's 
evident desire to baffle her curiosity concerning 
his visit to Duck Dub; and it required great perse- 
verance to extract the observation, that the place 
and its owner were more unpoliabed than ever, or 
perhaps they only seemed so to him, from theb in- 
congruity with the refinement and delicate beauty 
of the new inmate. 

' Well,' said Susan, always on the defensive whsr& 
Mr. Cornwall was concerned, ' I wonder what 
Miriam would have, if Uncle Ealph is not good 
enough for her,' 

'What she has neither from him nor from any. 
one else, Susan, — love and tenderness.' 

* And why should you assume that the fault is 
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Wi Uncle Bolph's side ? I know that I never see 
them together without feeling that his rough kind* 
lioeBB of maimer is worth all her formal eelf-pos- 
aeesion.* 

' I cannot see anything to dislike in Miriam 
Xieigh,' said Mr. Mordaunt ; ' I have not seen much 
of her, indeed, and scarcely know the sound of her 
voice, but she is a pretty little thing.' 

' Well, Fapa, I cannot even admire her beauty. It 
is so insipid, and then she has but one eipressiou.' 

'You think so, do you?' said Leonard, check- 
ing the more vehement reply which rose to his lips, 
hut giving vent to his indiguation by adding, 'She 
is not in the Mordaunt style, certainly.' 

'That is not a fair retort, Leo,' observed hia 
uncle ; ' every one has a right to an opinion in 
matters of taste, without being accused of personal 
vanity.' 

' An d I do not care in the very least what he 
says. Papa,' said Susan, with an eagerness scarcely 
consistent nith the indifference she professed. Nor 
was Leonard's careless and good-humoured assur- 
ance that he had not intended anything uncivil, 
calculated to appease her. 

They passed the gates of Kilworth, Mr, Merton's 
place, and Leonard directed a mischievous sidelong 
glance towards his cousin, as be asked whether he 
would not be expected to call on its owner. 

' No, don't,' said Susan, in a tone of irritation, 
which did not meet her fiather's ears, since his re- 
ply was made at the same moment : ' Decidedly, 
you ought to call ; but it is not worth while to stop 
now, as you can do it on foot.' 
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They set off to cuiter up the approach, sad no* 
thing further was Bald until they reached the house ; 
then Leonard said, with another laughing f^lance, 
' And why not, Susan ? ' 

Susan coloured, and tried to smile also, but her 
cousin saw the tears rise, and he good-humouredly 
forbore to press the question. ' Come to the gar- 
den,' he said, ' it ia too fine to go in until the dress- 
ing-bell rings.' 

But Susan turned away, answering shortly, ' No, 
thank you ; ' and Leonard watched her retreat 
with a low whistle of amusement, and a half-uttered 
soliloquy, 'Poor dear Susan! I had no idea the mat- 
ter was so serious. I shall go at once to inspect the 
hero.' And he only waited to set out for Eilworth 
until he had ascertained that there was a visiting- 
card in bis pocket, Mr. Mordaunt commending his 
energy, 

Susan went up to the schoolroom, where, as she 
expected, ,Bhe found Ailie alone. Lilias was driving 
with her mother, the two other girla busied in the 
garden, and Ailie enjoyed the luxury of a quiet 
afternoon at home. It was evident, however, that 
the intrusion on her solitude was not unwelcome, 
and Susan did not wait for permission to take her 
accostomed place on the sofa. Yet she seemed 
disinclined to avail herself of the opportunity for 
an undisturbed talk, until Ailie accused her of 
being dUtraite. 

' Am I P ' said Susan ; ' I don't know of what I 
was thinking, — all sorts of things at once. Tell 
me, Ailie, were you ever loved ? ' 

'That is a startling question,' said Ailie, while a 
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fiuDt pink glov, like tlutt of tho briBir rose, tinged 
ber cheek ; ' I vonder what it implies.' 

' Not what you fancy,' returned SuBan, colouriiig 
crimBon. ' I only want to knoT, and not quite from 
curionty either. I have so often longed to hear 
the story of your life ; and now that you ore no 
longer my goremeas, but my fiiend, I have a right 
to know.' 

'FooliBh child I' said Ailie, with a sad, patient 
smile : ' I have no story to tell.' 

' Then at least answer my question. "Were you 
everloTedP' 

'Xes,' Bbid Ailie, repeating, after a moment's 
hesitation: 'there is no story to tell. I was 
young and happy, though quiet, even then, and he 
wun my heart, — took some pains to win it, aa I 
fancied at the time, and I believe others fancied 
also. But he was not in a position to marry, and 
my father was already struggling with the diffi- 
culties which ended in his ruin, and so years 
dragged on, and he never declared his attachment, 
and still I waited, not doubting that the time 
would come. But the crash came first ; I went to 
liOndon with my father, we lost sight of each other, 
and have never met nnce.' 

' Nor had any communication.' 

'We heard from him, among other Mends, in 
those first sad days, expressing sympathy, and 
o&ring such asaistance as was in his power. All 
auch offers were of course declined.' 

' But that was right,' said Snsan, with kindling 
eyes ; ' have you got the letter P ' 

' I did not know the instinct of romance was so 
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strong,' Bud Ailie, smiUiig : ' I suppose that I must 
make &□ end of the stoi^. I had the letter, bat I 
destroyed it about two years ago !' 

'And why P' 

'It was when I heard of hie marriage.' 

Susan could only caress the hand she held in 
hera, a&aid to look up or speak again. But Ailie 
went on in the same quiet Toice as before. 'Ton 
need not pity me, dear. My life here has been a 
happy one &om the first, and it has been still hap- 
pier since I knew certainly that there was no other 
iu store for me. For then all reetleasnesB was 
stilled, and there waa an end of hope deferred.' 

' Dear Ailie ! I wish that every one was as good 
as you. But one comfort is, that the story quite 
bears out my opinion of mankind. 

' Hen wen deccdven erer. 
One foot in us, and one on >hore. 
To one thiag oonatiuiti never.* 

'My dear childl' Ailie b^^ in an admonitory 
tone, when she was interrupted by Lily's entrance. 

' Oh, Susan ! Mamma sent me to look for you. 
The Ashforda drore up to the door as we did, 
and she wants you to come down to entertain the 
girls.' 

' Surely she might have kept you instead,' said 
Susan. 'You can go down and say that I am 
dressing, or going to dress. My hair is really not 
presentable.' 

'It will do very Tell if you put on your hat 
again,' said Miss Alison. 

'And M*"""*^ told me to coll you,' Xjilias added. 
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' "WeH, I suppose I must go,' said Susan, u she 
tied on ber hat with a sigh. ' I know that I would 
rather hoe tumips every day, and all day long, than 
submit to the thraldom of young-ladyhood.' 

■ Susan will not find only the Ashfords in the 
drawing-room,' observed Lilias demurely : ' we 
overtook I^eonard and Ur. Morton in the approach ; 
Leonard met him as be waa going to call at £il- 
worth, and they turned back together.' 

Instead of making any remark on this informa- 
tion. Miss Alison asked Lilias to Bummon her 
Bisters to the school-room tea. 
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Tta tual qo'uD unour igDor4 

3'en porte Viaie iidaiie 
Jiuqu'k nouni'. 

A. DB MVBSBT. 

' T SHALL come back in the autumn,' aiud Leo- 
J- nard. The aaaurance waa given in reply to 
Miriam's half-reproachful inquiry whether he was 
really going to Scotland. 

' In October. And in NoTcmber they all go to 
town, BO that you will be here only a month.' 

' Why, I could not atay much longer, even if the 
Maine were not deserted. The law-courts meet 
in November, and I mean to work like a tiger. 
Ton know you are to teach me to like bard work.' 

' But I shall he here,' sidd Miriam. 

* I am not ao sure of that. If we cannot induce 
Uncle Balph to take a town house, you must go to 
town nith the Mordaunts. It would never do for 
you to pass the winter iu the solitude of Duck 
Dub.* 

' I do not mind the solitude.' 

'But I mind it for you. I want to transform 
you into a sociable being.' 

Miriam's reluctant smile implied that the task 
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would be BO light one, and the prospect of accom- 
pHDTiDg the Mordaimta to London, or of remain- 
ing at Duck Sub, appeared to be equallj diatatite- 
ful. 

'By that time,' said Leonard, making another 
effort to brighten her Bad face, — ' hj that time you 
must have some tidings of Qeorge.' 

' Perhaps,' said Miriam ; ' but I don't know why 
I should care. Gteorge'a lettera tell so little ; and 
indeed I know that there is nothing good to hear.' 

. ' I dare say he will write more fully than you 
expect. A real separation often developes a genius 
for correapoudence. And at all events you will 
hear from your father.' 

' No,' said Miriam steadily, ' he will not write, 
nor do I wish that he should. You think me im- 
forgiving,' she added, as Leonard made no reply. 

'I do not blame you, Miriam. I was only thinking 
how terrible must have been the wrongs which 
have nourished such bitterness in your gentle 
nature.' 

' It is not mj own wrongs which I resent,' said 
Miriam ; ' but I will try to forget even hart, if you 
think I ought. Do you go to-morrow ?' 

' To-roorrow,' repeated Leonard. ' 8h^ you miss 
me muchP' 

' 80 much ! ' repeated Miriam simply, while she 
raised her soft eyes, full of sad tenderness, to his 
£ice. They were sitting in the shrubbery at Duck 
Dub, and it was with difficulty that Leonard re- 
sisted the impulse to raise to Ms lips the little hand 
which lay passive in his grasp. But he did resist 
it: a small reumant of discretion reminded hiiu 
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that Mimm vaa cot vet serenteen, and that their 
acquaintance was only of foor days' duration. 

Circumetances came to the aid of hia resolution, 
in the form of Uncle Halph. Sauntering through 
his domain, he came unexpectedly on the two young 
people, who eeemed so satisfied with each other's- 
society that he was indisposed to disturb them. 
But he had a glimmering consciauaness that such 
forbearance was not in accordance with Mrs. Mor- 
daunt's views of decorum, and as he relied implicitly 
on her judgment in the arduous charge he bad un- 
dertaken, he reaohed to approach. ' Why, Leonard,' 
he aaked, looking nervous and ashamed of his in- 
trusion, 'how did you comehereP' 

' By the legitimate footpath,' said Leonard coolly. 
' If you ask why I came, it was for the sake of 
wishing you both good-bye, 1 am off to-morrow.' 

'So Suaan told me,' said Mr. Cornwall. 'She 
seemed quite vexed, poor child, by the shortness 
of your stay,' 

'I am duly flattered,' replied Leonard, 'though 
it occurred to me that Susan was sufficiently occu- 
pied with her own aflairs to care little about it.' 

' Tou mean, with Mr. Merton,' said Uncle 
Salph, with a puzzled air. 'It seems that the 
report is all over the country, and people were 
continually making allusions which I did not un- 
derstand, until Job asked me whether they were 
not keeping company. Now I don't believe that 
there is anything in it, or Susan would have told 
me ; and indeed the only time she has menticmed 
Mr. Merton lately, was to wonder what her father 
and Mra. Mordaunt found to like in him.' 
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' And you believe her, of coone,* said Leonard, 
with ft laugh Thich induced Mr. Cornwall to reply 
rather warmly : 

' I never saw any one to opes as Susan.' 

' Still there is a limit to openness in such mat- 
ters. However/ Leonard added carelesBly, 'Subui 
has not taken me into her confidence, so that I do 
not pretend to decide. I must go, I suppose, for 
my uncle asked me to ride with him, though I 
would as soon spend the afternoon here. Good-bye, 
Uncle Kalph, we shall meet in October. In Oc- 
tober,' he repeated in a lower tone. Miriam was 
' too much afraid of betraying emotion before the 
eyes of a third person, to utter a word, though she 
permitted him to retain her hand for a moment. 

'He IB a very good fellow,' sud Mr. Cornwall 
musingly, when he had turned away ; ' but it is a 
pity that one never knows whether he is in jeat or 
earnest. I used to think that he admired Susan, 
and she was certainly very fond of him, but it seems 
that is ell at an end now. And a very good thing 
too. If people would only go on as they are, 
without thinking of love, life would be much less 
fatiguing. Susan does not look near so bright as 
she used to do ; and though Mr. Merton is steady 
and well-disposed, I doubt whether he is good 
enough for her.' 

Miriam forced herself to give a mechanical at- 
tention to these remarks, although it was unneces- 
sary, for Mr. Coniwall, forgetful of her presence, 
and scarcely aware that he had uttered his thoughts 
aloud, sauntered on without awaiting any reply. 
She was again alone, and so alone, — for the gleam of 
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pmubiDe which had bn|>btened these la«t few days, 
•eemed to have been blotted out b^ the ' shadow, 
and sUence, and khtow' now hanging over nQ. 
Leonard waa gone, and that was canse sufficient for 
bitterer tears and a more aching sense of loneliness 
than Miriam had felt since the day that lefl her 
motherlcH. 

How fiffed it with Leonard P He himself scarcely 
knew ; bnt though thoughtf\il, he certainly was not 
dispirited, as he retraced his steps to the Mains. 
Life was no longer without an object; to achieve 
success in hia profession, to earn independence, and 
then to claim Miriwn for his bride, was now the 
day-dream which made his heart beat high with 
proud hope, as he spumed &om him the idle plea- 
sure-seeking ways in which he had hitherto found 
enjoyment. Years might elapse before the fulfil- 
ment of his vision ; but they were both young, and 
life was before them. Of one thing he was assured, 
that Miriam's heart was his ; and that if the gift had 
been made with the facility of a chUd, it would not 
be resumed with a child's inconstancy. It was 
that strange power of lore, deep, passionate, and 
dinging, which had at once riveted his aifections. 

' Tou have been to Buck Dub again,' said Susan, 
encountering her cousin in the copse ; ' is Miriam 
or ITncle Balph the attraction?' 

' Miriam,' said Leonard, shortly enough. 

' Tou iised to have an indefinite horror of sohotd- 
room girk, always excepting our party at home.' 

'Miriam is not a Bchoolroom girl.' 

' She is a polygonal oharacter,' retorted Susan, 
'disclosing a iresh angle irom every point of view, 
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Iq. the BCJHxdroom she ia meraly a maohine ; and 
even A ilia ham ceased to consider her anything but 
ftmodelpnpO; Patty and Minny maintain that she 
proves how imintoresting and oommonplace those 
become who are too mach given to learning, though 
TJlj aeoretly cheiishea the romantic attachment 
which meets with so little encouragement. Papa 
admires her beauty ; Uncle Balph deplores her for- 
mali^ ; Mamma wishes that we all held up our 
heads as well. I am simplv indifferent.' 

'Then save me &om indifference I' said Leonard. 

'Tou certainly have escaped that danger,' re- 
turned Susan, with rising colour. 

Leonard was annoyed that Susan should take up 
his words so seriously, since he was not disposed to 
give her hia confidence. 'The spirit of chivalry, 
obliged me to take, her part,' he said. 'A shy, sen* 
sitive girl, cast among utter Btrtrngen when her 
heart was almost broken by her mother's death, it 
is no wonder that she should shrink into herself. 
She has had hard measure among you all ; and her 
quick response to the first word of natural sym- 
pathy, proved how she was yearning for sympathy.' 

Susan looked sorry and ashamed. ' I will try ta 
know her better,' she said ; ' but with me she ia 
always cold and repelling.' 

' You may break through that crust if you will, 
Susan. And you must try to bring about a better 
understanding between her and Uncle Bolph. I 
think you are partly to blame for that estruige- 
ment.' 

' That is not fiiir, Leonard, to impute everything 
to me. I have always discouraged Uncle Balph's 
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coufidenceB, and surely it ie not my lault that fae 
happens to like me best. You must not raqoire 
me to give him up, — almoat the only person who 
reaUy cares for me.' 

' That IB a morbid sentiment,' said Leonard, not 
Borry to turn the couyerBation into a &eeh channel. 
* It appears to me that you enjoy a reasonable share 
of &mily affection.' 

' Of family affection, yes ; but one takes that for 
granted. I was thinking of extraneous people.' 

'And into which claas do IfallP' asked Leonard 
gaily. .' For you know that I am always your de- 
voted Berrant.' 

' Oh, you are one of the family, of ooune,' said 
Susan, with a laugh which waa not wholly uncon- 
strained. She pleaded an engagement at the Bchool, 
as an excuse for not joining Iieonard and her father 
in their ride, although Leonard, who was not am- 
bitious of a tite-a-tite with his uncle, declared that 
all such engagements should be set aside in consir 
deration of his brief stay. But SuBon was resolute, 
though the free air of Anghurat Common would 
have done more to disperse a headache, than the 
atmosphere of the close and sunny National School. 
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Tief imter griiner Heereawell', 

Auf Miuflhelbuik und Eieii, 
£a schlummert maniilier SchiffigeMU, 

Der fjrisch yom Lands eCieeB. 

Fbeiuobatb. 

LEONARD'S departure made no outward change 
in the routine of Miriam's life. She preeeated 
herself in the schoolroom at the Mains with the 
BMna regularity m before, nor did she relax the 
diligence with which she fulfilled her allotted tasks. 
Her manner also remained unchanged, but as the 
young Mordaunta became accustomed to her silence 
and chilling reserve, the restraint was no longer 
felt, and she was regarded neither with dislike nor 
affection, but with the indifference which is periiaps 
more mortifying. ' In fact,' Patty observed to her 
elder sister, ' we might almost forget she was in 
tt»e room, if she was not always ready to answer a 
hard question, or puzzle out a difficult sentence In 
Schiller.' 

Susan also went on her way, leading the pleasant, 
holiday-making life reserved for young ladies of her 
age and position in society. Her mornings were 
devoted to musio and embroidery; in the aftemo<H» 
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she rode with her fetber, or paid visits with Mrs. 
Hordaunt ; and dinner-parties at home, or in the 
neighbourhood, uauallj accoiuiLted for two or three 
ereningH of the week. Ailie, the universal confi- 
dfmte, learned from Mrs. Mordaunt that Susan's 
restraint in general society was wearing off, and that 
to Mr. Merton in particular, her manner was so 
little discouraging, that she did not despair of see- 
ing the romance brought to a happy conclusion. But 
Ailie herself, who however only saw her at home, 
fancied that Susan's natural cheerfulneBs had given 
place to a forced and flighty animation, which did 
not argue real lightness of heart. 

Thus the days slipped by, until September came. , 
with its short and glorious days, and Miriam se- 
cretly began to count the time which must still 
intervene before Leonard's return. It was not 
Xieonard, however, who was to make the first break 
in the monotony of her life. An unusual clamour 
of tongues greeted her ears one morning, when she 
entered the schoolroom, and the presence there of 
Mrs. Mordaunt and Susan prepared her for the an- 
nouncement of some event of family interest. Lilias 
was the first to perceive Miriam's entrance, and she 
turned towards her, her pale face lighted up by a 
glow of excitement. ' Oh, Miriam ! the Leopard 
has arrived! She is lying off Falmouth, and as 
she is not to be paid off at once, Eoger has ap- 
plied for leave, and he may be here this afternoon.' 

' You must be very glad,' said Miriam, in her 
quietest voice. Susan had never before so thoroughly 
appreciated the force of Uncle Halph's frequent 
complaint, ' that she was worse than a wet blanket.' ' 
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' But Liliaa was too happy to perceive or to be 
hurt by the tone of her reply. ' So glad ! He hu 
been made a lieutennnt since be went away, two 
yeare and a half ago, so we have not seen him in 
his new uniform. And the letter is to me.' 

'And such a charming production!' said Mrs. 
Mordaunt, dispUying the five or hix lines of 
writing which were scrawled over one side of an ill- 
folded sheet. ' I give up the composition, but I 
hope, Misa Alison, that ynu may he able to do 
something for hia penmanship while he is at home.' 

' You forget the dignity of a young lieutenant,' 
observed Miss Alison. 

' Oh ! I don't believe be is a day older than 
when he went away,' replied Mrs. Mordaunt r 
' dear old Itoger ! I ahali he ho glad to see his dear 
honest face again.' 

After tk little more talk, she left the room to 
see about the preparation of hia room, and Susan 
only lingered for another moment. ' I shall go to 
Duck Dub at once,' she said. ' It is worth while 
to tell Uncle Bolph a piece of good news ; and he 
was always ao fond of Hoger.' 

She set off accordingly, at a brisk pace, which 
soon brought her within sight of the ungainly 
bouse. She bad just crossed the lane and entered 
the grounds, when the sound of wheels attracted 
ber attention, snd she turned and saw a gig drawn 
up before the crazy gate on which she had animad- 
yerted in a former visit. 

' Why, Eoger !' she exclaimed, and the person so 
addressed, responded to the appeal without delay, 
springing out, and vaulting over the gate. 
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'Yoa nimatnral boy!' continued Sofian, after 
■Dbmittiug to a very warm embrace, 'vhy bars 
you come roond by DuiA Dub instead of taking 
the straight road bomef 

' To show iim the way,' Boger answered, point- 
ing to his companion in the gig. ' Tbia ia a real 
nephew of Unde Solph'a, and he wants to see bia 
sister, who is living bere, as I suppose you know.' 

' I suppose I do,' said Susan, laughing. ' But 
wbere did you pick him up F I thought ha was 
in Australia.' 

' Off the high seas,' said Soger briefly : ' I will 
tell you about it presently, but fint we must dis- 
pose of the individual. I say, Leigb,' be shouted 
unceremoniously, without troubling himself to re- 
turn to the gate ; ' this is my sister, so you may as 
well get out and find your own way up to the 
house, and then we can drive home together.' 

C^i'ge prepared to comply with the suggestion 
with evident reluctance. ' I wish you would go up 
to the house with me,' he said, as he alighted. 
' Miriam may go into hysterics or something, and 
then there is only Uncle lUlpb to help her oat of 
them.' 

' And much good I should be ! ' scud Boger 
gruffly ; ' I know that I should be off like a shot 
if my eiaters attempted anything of the sort.' 

' I doubt if Miriam is more given to byeterics 
than we are,' said Susan, amused by the threat ; 
' however, she is at the Mains just now, and the 
best plan will be for you to drive on at once. I 
shall be at home as soon as you are, by the foot- 
path, and I feel that I am defrauding the ikmily. 
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and Mirum too, of their thate of the excite- 
ment.' 

Quickly as Sueon retnoed her eteps, the young 
sailor's recidesa driving hrought him flret to tha 
house. Tba sound of wheels brought some eager 
faces to the schoolroom window, aud in another 
moment the room was deserted by all but Miriam. 
Miss Alison only tarried to say, ' Will you not 
come down, my dear ?' and when Miriam quietly 
declined, she followed in the train, almoat as e^er 
SB the rest to greet one who had been at once the 
torment and the pride of her schoolroom. 

Miriam would not go to the window to see the 
glad meeting, and she wished that she could as 
easily have shut her ears to the joyous tumult of 
Toices, ascending to the open window. Shut out 
from all share in such joy, and unwilling to ask 
herself whether she was in any degree responsible 
for her isolation, she hid her face, and cried silently, 
after her wont. 

She knew not how many minutes had elapsed 
before there was a return of footsteps along the 
passage, then a pause, a whispered discusaion at 
the door, and then a voice raised above the rest, 
'You had better go in first, and tell her I am 
come.' 

Miriam stood up, trembling. Was it indeed her 
brother's voice, or had her heartsick longings 
once again deceived her ? In another moment the 
door was softly opened, but only to admit Misa 
Alison. In the passage, however, Miriam caught 
sight of a taU athletic figure, and the transient 
glimpse vanquished aH doubt. 'It is he!' she 
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said, cUsping her faioidB with an impatient gesture' 
' Let me paas ! jou shall not keep me from him.' 

' I will not, my dear,' aaid Ailie. ' Come in, Mr. 
Leigh ; I thought there was no need of preparation. 

' So you have gueeaed, Miriam,' Baid George, ad- 
vancing with an emhairaased ]augh. 

Miriam did not reply, she did not even make a 
step forward to meet him, until Miss Alison had 
left the room. But when that restraint was with- 
drawn, she flung her arms round him, caressing his 
sunhurat cheek with her small fingers, and press- 
ing her lips to hia forehead with passionate tender- 
ness. 

' So, little woman !' said George, who was him- 
self not unmoved, ' are you so glad to see me 
back again ?' 

' Oh, George ! I am so happy. I have been so 
wretched without you, and now I shall care for 
nothing. But where,' Miriam added, with sudden 
recollection, — ' where is Papa ? ' 

' The ship took fire,' Greorge answered ; * he 
lashed me to a spar and made me jump overboard. 
One of the boats picked me up, and when we had 
been some hours at sea, we fell in with abrig, which 
afterwards put us on board the Leopard, as she was 
outward bound, and rather short of provisions.' 

'And what became of FapaF' Miriam repeated, 
with a terrified glance. 

' He was drowned. At least I hope so, for I can 
tell you,' George added, shuddering at the recollec- 
tion, 'that if you had seen all that I saw, you would 
think it better to die by water than by fire. The 
other boats were all swamped, and the ship burnt 
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down to the water's edge before we pulled off, and 
■when the brig went over our coime, for the chance 
of picking up some one else, there was nothing to 
be 8een but floating pieces of charred wood.' 

' Where was he when you last saw him ?' 

' Standing on the poop, with his hauds above 
hia head, as if preparing to leap overboard. But 
by that tinie the smoke and flames were all round 
bint, and he was suffocated and half-atupefied. 
Then came a crash, and I saw no more. The 
men said that he might have saved himself, if he 
had not stood there watching what became of me. 
But I don't know.' 

With a sigh of relief that the dreadful tale was 
told, George looked fearfully in bis sister's fece. 
It was filed and tearless, and she only eaid slowly, 
'He died to save you. If I had only loved him!' 

' There is no use vexing yourself,' George be- 
gan ; but Miriam turned from him, feeling as she 
had felt before, at the time of her mother's death, 
how imposaible it was for him to sound her grief. 

'If Iieonard were here, Le would understand,' 
she aaid. ' He warned me that it was terrible to 
bate. But I would not heed him then.' 

' Why, who is Leonard ?' asked George. 

' I will tell you some day, but I cannot talk now. 
Let us go home. It will seem like home,' Miriam 
added, clinging to her brother, ' now that you are 

She tied on her bonnet with nervous haste, 
eager to avoid a rencontre with any of the Mor- 
daunta ; and hurrying her brother down the hack 
.stairs, they effected their escape unchallenged. 
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Meanwiiile Boger Iiad told the tale in all its 
horrors to the group of eager listeners gathered 
round him, more grapfaicaUy than George was 
willing, or perhaps able to do. Bat when Mrs. 
Mordannt deplored the dangers of a geafkring 
life, and congratulated herself on having got her 
dear boy home in safety, he disclaimed any apedal 
cause for gratitude. 

' Why, my dear Mother, we manage things dif- 
ferently in our Service. The wonder ia, how these 
pasaeDger-shipB ever get safe to the end of a 
Toyage.' 

' There is no use talking about it, my dear,' said 
Mrs. Mordaunt. 'I know that this horrid story 
will haunt me whenever you are at sea. I hope it 
will be a warning to you to give up smoking, for I 
dare say that did the mischief.' 

But the incorrigible Boger only replied by pro- 
ducing a roll of ship's tobacco, which he informed 
her was intended for home consumption. 

' I don't believe that Miriam cared much about 
her father,' said LUias, in a matter-of-fact voice, 
which provoked a laugh. 

' It is very heartless,' said Mrs. Mordaunt, check- 
ing herself, ' but it ia Soger's fault for taking ub 
all by surprise in this way. It makes one foolish 
enough to laugh at anything.' 

' And I don't know,' Boger added, ' that we need 
be very deeply affected by the death of a man whom 
every one agrees to have been a particular scamp, 
especially if his own children are philosophic. Cer- 
tainly the son took it remarkably easy. I can't 
make the fellow out. He is so good-tempered that 
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it is imposHible to dislike him, Imt ha Beems to 
have no ideas beyond eating, drinkiiig, and batikiiig 
in the aon.' 

'He ie a good-looking fellow,' observed Mr. 
Mordaimt. ' I wondered where yon had picked 
up your driver, when I came up to the door, and 
found him sitting diacoosolately in the gig.' 

' I forgot all about him,' said Boger ; 'the young 
people scared away my senses by clattering down 
with such an uproar. Why, I think that even 
Lily joined in the clamour.' 

And Lilias, now sedate and demure enough, 
only smiled and coloured, and pressed closer to 
her brother. 

' I wonder,' said Susan, ' what TTucle Balph will 
say. I suspect that he will feel ill-used that his 
brother-in-law did not live until he was in greater 
charity with him. Besides, there is this son to 
provide for, whom ho also disliked, though /think 
tiiat he looks more attractive than Miriam.' 

'If the fellow were a girl, he might do well 
enough,' said Boger ; ' but &om what I saw of him 
on hoard ship, ha seemed no more fit to guide him- 
self than a child, and rather obstinate, too, at times, 
with all his easy temper.' 

' And Balph Cornwall does not make a good care< 
taker,' said Mr. Mordannt; 'lauspect that he bullies 
that niece of his, from the way he talks of her.' 

' No, indeed, Papa,' said Susan warmly ; ' it is 
all Miriam's fault that they do not get on better.' 
And here the family conference was broken up by 
Soger's remark that he had breaklasted at day- 
break, and was as hungry as a hawk. 
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IThon liadet, ere thou tlie light could see, 
Sorrons laid up and stored for thee ; 
Thou suct'Bt in woea, and the bresata lent 
Their milli to thee but to torment ; 
Thy portion here was grief, thj yeut 
Dbtill'd no other rain but tears. 
Tears without noiae, but, understood. 
As loud and shrill as any blood. 



AS Susaa had predicted, Uncle Kalph wae die- 
posed to resent Mr. Leigh's death ae a per- 
sonal injtuy, and he walked over to the Mains 
OBtenaibly for the sake of seeing Boger, hut also 
in order to confide his wrongs. ' If I had liked 
the fellow,' he said, ' I should not haye minded it 
half ao much.' 

' You invert the usual order of things,' said 
Susan ; ' on that principle I infer that if anything 
happened to me, you would consider it rather a 
pleasant incident than otherwise.' 

' Ajid there seems to have been something heroic 
about his death too,' continued Mr. Cornwall, with- 
out regarding her raillery ; ' at least as far as I can 
make out the boy's story.* 

' The story is true enough,' said Ei^r. ' One of 
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the crew described bim staDding on tbe poop, never 
heeding the flames which drew nearer and nearer, 
in hta anxiety to watch hie eon's fate. And be 
waa an active, well-made man, who could have 
swum for hie life u well as tmj of them.' 

'Howie Miriam?' Liliaa asked. 'She left the 
house this morning before we had any of us seen 

' It ifl juat like her, poor child ! ' aaid Mr. Corn- 
wall, in a softened tone. 'You know £ never un.^ 
derstand her. She liked her father as little aa I 
did, which I used to think the moat promising thing 
about her, though it would be uncharitable to say 
BO now. However, ehe looks shocked and ecared, 
will hardly epeak, and would not eat any dinner. 
She will only cling to George, who is, between our- 
selves, nothing but an awkward cub.' The eaving 
clause implied no great desire for secrecy, since 
Mr. Cornwall did not lower bis voice, and the family 
were still in full conclave. 

' I intend to take George Leigh under my pro- 
tection,' said Susan, ' partly because they all, very 
unjustly, accuse roe of having prejudiced you against 
Miriam. And I like the looke of this youth.' 

Mr, Cornwall did not positively dissent. He 
only sighed, and said, ' I wonder what I can do with 

' He may make a fresh venture across the world,' 
said Roger ; ' the chancee are against his being 
burnt out again, and be ie just the stuff for a 
settler, if he falls into good hands.' 

' Oh, Eogerl' said Lilias softly, 'that would be 
so hard on poor Miriam.' 
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'Why, you tendeivhearted child,' rejoined her 
brother, pulling at erne of Lily's curls, ho called by 
courteiy, since her hair had an unfortunate pro- 
pensity to haog in lank tails. ' You don't suppose 
that I have come back for good F ' 

' Ifo, but you come back now and then, and if 
Oeorge Leigh went to Australia, it would be fca 
erer and a day ; and be ia all that Miriam cares for.' 

' Yes, indeed, poor child ! ' said Mr. Cornwall. 
' I am afraid that ahe was forlorn enough before^ 
and now her whole heart is wrapped up in this 
boy. You should have seen her look when I said 
something of his having to seek his fortune else- 
where. Her eyes lit up with a strange, wild glare, 
more like that of some wild w-nimul defending its 
young, than anything human.' 

' I am curious to see this Miriam,' stud Boger. 
' I can only gather from such conflicting accounts 
that she must be something out of the common 
way.' 

' You are not likely to see her,' said Mr. Corn- 
wall. ' She is only anxious to get away from all 
the world, and be with Qeoige. After dinner she 
carried him off to the attic she uses for a painting- 
room, and so I came away, in hopes that they might 
then go into the garden, which will be better fov 
her.' 

The attractions of the happy family-gathering at 
the Mains detained Mr. Cornwall until it was grow- 
ing dusk ; and when he returned home, old Madge 
met him at the door with a disturbed countenance. 
' I have been looking for you this hour. Sir,' she 
said ; ' there is Miss Miriam taken ill, and I don't 
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blow if it is anything BeriouB. She is snch a mere 
atomy tlitit a breath would blow her away, and I 
think we ought to send for a doctor.' 

Since Mr. ComwoJI became the owner of Duck 
Pub, a doctor had never croaaed his threshhold, and 
be demanded further particnlarB before sanctioning 
the intrusion. It appeared that Miriam had fainted 
away while sitting with her brother. He summoned 
Madge to his aesiBtanoe, but it wae some time be- 
fore consciousneBS was restored, and though sub- 
mitting to be put quietly to bed, she had since 
become feverish and excited, talking incesiantly, 
and only pacified by George's promise not to leave 
her bedside. 

' She does not seem to like any one else to come 
near her,' Madge said, rather grimly, ' and I don't 
know that she will be better pleased to see you 
than me. 

Uncle Balph sighed, with an impatient sense of 
the responsibility that he had undertaken, and 
slowly ascended the stair to his niece's room.' 

' Lie still, Miriam, and perhaps you may go to 
sleep,' Qeoi^B was saying, as he opened the door; 
and though the admonition was unheeded, her 
ancle's entrance hod a more sedative effect. Miriam 
turned away, and hid her face in the pillow, say- 
ing fretfully that the light hurt her eyes, when 
asked to look up. The feverish touch of her hand, 
however, convinced Mr. Cornwall that there was 
something seriously amiss, and he sacrificed a 
favourite prejudice in aending off Job for the doc- 
tor. He had never forgiven the medical profession 
for including Mr. Leigh in their number. 
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Dr. liUifl was at first disposed to make light of 
the case. He talked of the shock to the nerves, 
and predicted that a cornpoaing draught and a good 
night's rest would restore their tone. But Miriam's 
sleep was restless and broken, and on his second 
visit he admitted that the shock had been suffici- 
ently severe to induce a low nervous fever. It was 
evident, he said, that she was of an excitable tem- 
perament ; she must be kept quiet, taiA humoured 
SB much as possihle. 

George I^eigh heard the sentence with some die* 
may, for it was one of Miriam's wayward fancies 
not to trust him out of her sight, and it was no in* 
viting prospect for one so intolerant of a sedentary 
life, to continue for days, perhaps for weeks, to sit 
in the darkened room, only occupied in trying to 
Boothe his sister's restlessness. ' In fact,* Mr. Corn- 
wall said to Mrs. Mordaunt, — for he had of course 
repaired to the Mains to impart this &esh griev- 
ance, — ' in fact, though he is behaving pretty well 
to-day, it will not last long, for he is just as selfish 
as bis poor &thei- was before him. And I don't 
know what to do next, for it seems to make her 
quite ill whenever Madge or I come into the room.' 

' One never can account for sick fancies,' ob> 
served Mrs. Mordaunt. 

' Sick or well, I imagine her opinion of me is 
much the same,' rejoined Mr. Cornwall gruffly, 
f However, I must do my duty by the poor child 
just the same.' 

'Tou might send for a sick-nurse,' said Mrs. 
Mordaunt. 

' If there is anything in nature more detestable 
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than a doctor, it is a frick-nuree,' retorted Mr. 
Cornwall, in a tone which justified Susan's laugh- 
ing rejoinder : 

' Kow really, Uncle Balpb, you are in an un- 
happy temper this morning.' 

' It would be more to the purpose, Susan,' said 
Uncle Balph, turning round upon her, ' to come to 
my assistance, instead of making merry with my 
misfortunes,' 

' Well, Uncle Balph, I am quite at your aernce. 
Do you wish to hire me as sick-nurse P' 

' Something of the sort. I wish at least that you 
would walk back to Suck Sub with me, and see 
whether you can do anythingwjth Miriam. George 
tells me that she has been talking of you a good 
deal, and asking to see you if you called. If you 
could sit with her this afternoon, it would release 
the boy.' 

'If Mamma has no objection,' said Susan, Mrs. 
Mordaunt had no objection when satisfied that the 
fever was of no infectious kind; so Susan fetched 
her hat, and was ready to set out at once. . 

Miriam's eyes, already feverishly brilliant, grew 
brighter when she heard that Susan was in the 
house. ' Yes,' she said, ' I should like to see her 
very much. And then, George, you can go out for 

George waited for no second bidding, and Susan 
took his place by the bedside. She was touched 
by Miriam's evident satis&ction, and by her grate- 
ful acknowledgment of the services she rendered, 
smoothing her pillows and subduing the light. 
' That is so much more comfortable,' Miriam said. 
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' G«oi^ did not Imow how to settle tbings right, 
though he vaa vei; good to me, and did everything 
I asked.' 

' Nursing ia not men's work,* replied SuBtm ; ' I 
am afraid that he did not make ^ou lie quiel 
enough. I mean to he Ter^ strict, uid not let you 
talk at aU.' 

' I will be quiet presently,' said Miriam, sitting 
lip in bed with a restless gesture which destroyed 
the effect of all Susan's arrangements for her com- 
fort. ' But first I moat tell you why I wanted you 
•0 much.' 

' Not now,' said Susan ; ' lie still, and peihapa 
you will go to sleep.' 

' I do not want to sleep,' replied Miriam, shud- 
dering. ' All last night I had such hideous dreuns, 
that it ia better to lie and think, though that is bad 
enough.' 

' Tou would be less feTerish if you were to lie 

BtilL' 

'Then you will not listen to what I have to 
say P* said Miriam imploringly ; and Susan thought 
it wiser to give way to her increasing excitement. 

' Tes, I will, Miriam, if yon will promise to lie 
quiet afterwards.' 

' I promise,' she answered ; but the permission 
seemed to subdue her eagerness. However, she pre- 
sently resumed in a Altering voice, ' Do you ever 
write to your cousin ?' 

' To Leonard ? Yes, Mamma or I write now and 
then, when there is anything particular to say.' 

' Well, next time you write, I want you to tell 
him that George is here.' 
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'And what doea be know of George t' 

'More than jou do,' Miriam answered hurriedly. 
* Tell him why he came, all that terribl e storr which 
makes me feel that it is wicked to rejoice in haring 
him once more. And tell him how I am haunted 
by hia warning, which I would not heed at the time, 
that I moat not hate, but leam forgiveceBB. And 
now it Ih too late.' 

' I will tell him when I write,' said Snaan, who 
began to imagine that she Bpoke in the delirium of 
fever, and Miriam divined her thoughts. 

' Ton only say that to pacify me, Susan. Ton do 
not really mean to tell him, because yon do not be- 
Here what I say. I am not delirious, hut soon I may 
be, and if I do not send my last words to him now, 
I may never be able to do so, and then be will think 
that I died forgetting him.' 

' Now, Miriam,' said Susan firmly, though she was 
in truth not a little inghtened and uneaey, ' you 
mnst not talk bo wildly. I am not deceiving you 
when I say that Dr. Ellis doeB not think your illneea 
at all alarming now, but it may soon become so if 
you do not control yourself.' 

'I do not care. And yet,' Miriam added, after a 
moment's Bilence, ' though I thought I should be 
glad to die, I feel afraid, for I know that I am not 
fit. And then Oeorge will he left alone, and Leo- 
nard will he grieved, though there is no one else to 
care,' 

' If you cannot he quiet, Miriam, I must go away 
and leave yon alone,' said Susan. 

' I will be quiet,' answered Miriam ; and for some 
minutes she lay still, 'struggling to recover aelf-con- 
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trol. Then she looked up, and said bumblj, ' Nov, 
Susan, will j'ou believe that I am not delirious, and 
that I meant all I said just now ?' 

Her maimer was collected, but aa Susan knelt 
down by the bedside, and put her arms round Mi- 
riam, ehe felt that her heart was beating wildly. 
She saw the neceesity of subduing this agitation^ 
though her constrained tone betrayed that the con- 
cession by which this might be effected cost her an 
effort, ' I do believe you, Miriam. I will write 
to Leonard to-night, eipreasly for the purpose of 
delivering your message,' 

'Tell him,' continued Miriam, 'that I am iU and 
very unhappy, and that I think often of those few 
bright days when he was here, the only bright days 
I have known since Mamma died. AJid say that I 
have missed him so much, and have ao loi^;ed for 
his coming.' 

Susan's lip curved with a strange, withering 
smUe. 'Surely that will suffice, Miriam. Sueh 
messages were hardly meant to be sent through a 
third person.' 

Miriam's maidenly dignity was not insensible 
to the sarcasm, and the colour came flushing into 
her cheeks, glowing though they were before. ' I 
think you are right,' she faltered, ' and that the fever 
makes me talk wildly. Only tell him that George 
is here, and about — ' 

Susan checked her, observing the fixed and terri- 
fied eipression which came over her face as she ap- 
proached the subject of her father's death. ' I un- 
derstand,' she said ; ' I will write to my cousin aa I 
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promised, and 70U must keep your promise eito, 
and talk no more.' 

Miriam eubmitted. She laid her bead od the 
pillow with a look of rolief, and her heavy and irre- 
gular breathing presently betrayed that ebe had 
fivUen into a troubled sleep. 
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All iaj, wiUiin (be dreuny hoosc^ 

The doon upon their hinges oresk'd ; 
Tha blue-fl; aung i' the pute ; the mouse 

Behind the mouldering wunscot ■hriek'd 
Or &om tbe crerice peer'd about. 
Old bcs* glimmer'd thro' the doon, 
Old Ibotateps trod the upper floors. 
Old Toioee called her from without. 
She oul; said, " Mj lile is dreuy." 

" He Cometh not," she Bud. 

She B&id, " I am avearj, aveary, 

I would that I were dead." 

' i ND I thought her cold!' Subbh said to her- 
xl. self, when she was at length at liberty to 
retrace her steps to the Mains ; ' well, I eball know 
better now!" 

She quickened her pace, as if stung by Bome 
thought which interrupted the chain of her reflec- 
tions, but they were presently resumed, ' They 
met but three times, and he has known me all 
these years and he seemed to care for me. Per- 
haps he cares for me still, afber his carelesa, cousinly 
fashioo. It is well ; no one knows or suspects my 
folly, Leonard least of all; it was never before 
acknowledged to myself, and it shaU be blotted out 
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at once and fop erer. Tet he might haTe loved me 
if Miriam had not come between ua, and she ia but 
a child — a child in years, though, aa Uncle Balph 
sayB, there is nothing childlike in her. She maf 
have miscoDBtrued hia frank, courteooB manner as 
— aa I hare done. HoweTer, that ia past; it is not 
80 hard to forget.' 

And Suaan walked on with a firmer step, aa 
though it were poaaible to trample out the glowing 
embers of unrequited loTe at a word. 8ha redeemed 
her promise to Miriam, going straight to her room 
to write to Leonard; and it took her some time to 
compose her letter, which waa written in a short, 
trenchant atyle, very unlike the correspondence of 
former days. She briefly delivered Miriam's mea- 
B^e, and then mentioned her illneaa, adding that 
it was likely to prove tedious, though not of a 
aerions nature. 

'Why, Susan, what have you to say to LeoP' 
her mother aaked, when she came down with the 
letter in her hand. Without attaching any weight 
to Mr. Mordaunt's suspicions, she was sufficiently 
influenced by them to be unuauaUy watchful of the 
intercourae betwerai the cousins. 

'Nothing on my own account,' replied Suaan. 
' It was one of Miriam's fanciea that I should write 
and tell him of her family history, of which it seems 
he learned something while he was here.' 

' It is not likely to interest Leonard,' observed 
Mrs. Mordaunt. ' The poor child seems to be in an 
odd, excited state. Did you find her unmanageable?' 

' She waa inclined to talk too much, and I think 
ahe ought to have some older person about her to 
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keep her in order. I could do little with her, and 
ter last injimctionB were that no one but Geoi^e 
most take my place.' 

* And Uncle Balph is ae ignorant as a baby about 
illnesH,' Baid Mrs. Mordannt, ' and will never know 
how much ehe ia miemanaged. Something must 
be done for the poor motherless child, and I will 
go and talk to Misa Alison about it. 1 would go 
to Duck Duh myself to nurse her, only John might 
not like me to be away, and it is hard to lose 
Roger's first daya too.' 

The consultation with Ailie had precisely tbe 
result anticipated by Mrs. Mordaunt. She pro- 
posed to givt) her pupils a n-eek'a holiday to cele* 
brate Soger's return, which would enable her to 
offer her services to Mr. Cornwall ia nursing 
Miriam. The offer was accordingly made, and 
gratefully accepted, and Ailie was installed in the 
aick-room the very same evening. 

Miriam was lying with closed eyes when she 
softly entered and signed to Gkorge to leave the 
room, and she seemed scarcely conscious that any 
change had been effected, but after awhile ahe 
looked anxiously round for her brother. 

' He has gone down to tea, dear,' said Ailie. 

'It M you. Miss Alison,' said Miriam slowlyl 
' That is why I keep trying to saj' the Italian verba, 
I begin over uid over again, and I never get beyond 
the second conjugation.' 

' You must put them all away till you are well, 
Miriam, and forget that I ever was your govemesa. 
Now I am only your nurse.' 

' But you must not send George away. I cannot 
do without (George.* 
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' He will come to wish you good-night, dear, and 
jou will see him tomorrow. You do uot wish to 
weary him.' 

' You think me selfish,' aaid Miriam, ' but it ia 
not only from selfishness that I wish to Iiave him 
with me. If he and Uncle Balph are much together 
they may disagree, and then George will get rest- 
less, and do something to displease him. Then 
perhaps he will send him away ; but if he does,' 
Miriam added resolutely, 'he shall not keep me 
prisoner here ; he shall not again divide ua.' 

'These are idle fiincies, Miriam,' said Miaa Ali- 
son, with a calm decision that iuaeuaibly controlled 
her excitemeot, 'and unjust to your uncle. I am 
certain that he will do what ia best for your brother, 
and uot send him away while you are ill. But you 
will not soon be well if you agitate yourself in this 
way, and I cannot allow you to talk any more. 
Shall I I'cad your evening prayers?' 

' I do not know,' said Miriam, evidently recoiling 
from the offer. 

' My dear child,' said Ailie, ' you are restless and 
unhappy ; will you not cast all your care on Uim 
who careth for you?' 

' I cannot now' said Miriam. 

' And why not now ? If grief draw us not to 
Him, when shall we become His own?' 

'Perhaps aever,' said Miriam in a stifled voice. 
Then, as Ailie bent tenderly over her, she yielded 
to a sudden impulse, clasping her arms round her, 
and drawing down her ^e until it touched her 
own. ' You do not understand ; yet eomecloseraud 
I will tell yon. How shall I say that prayer which 
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is the Bum of oil, and which I hkTe aaid for ao manr 
days and nights with hatred in mj heart F And 
now, when I would fo^re, it ia too late.' 

' It is never too late to forgive, nor to ask for- 
giveness.' 

' He is dead,' said Miriam. 

' There is One who ever liveth, in whose Nama 
we say Our Father.' 

Then, as Miriam remained silent, Ailin knelt 
down and repeated the Lord's Prayer, She after- 
wards bent over the bed, and gave her a long and 
tender kiss which brought the tears into Miriam's 
eyes, the first tears that she had been able to shed. 
They relieved her aching heart, and after lying still 
for awhile, abe fell into a soft and natural sleep, 
irom which Ailie augured well. She remained be- 
side the bed, occupied in tracing tbe lines of 
Miriam's face through the uncertain light, and 
contrasting its expression of repose and almost 
childlike beauty, with the deep and passionate 
feelings revealed in the conversation which had Just 
taken place. Mary Alison, h^^elf alone in the 
world, and patient in her loneliness, looked aadly 
at the motherless girl, and wandered by how many 
trials that strong and sensitive nature was to be 
schooled into a like submission. 

Dr. Ellis was quite satisfied with the amendment 
of his patient on tbe morrow. She was weak and 
low, finding it hard to restrain her tears, now that 
they had begun to flow, but all excitement of man- 
ner bad subsided, bo that it coat her an efibrt to 
make even the necessary replies to the inquiries of 
her attendants. On Ailie all attendance now de- 
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Tolred. Twice in the day Mr. Cornwall aaoended 
tbe Btairs, cautigiwlf opened the dtxw, ftud after a 
pauBO, aaid, ' Ah, poor dear !' and disappeared as he 
had come. Oeorgecame but once, and did not stay 
so long. ' Well, Miriam,* he nid, ooming up to the 
bed to give her a kiaa, ' I heu you are better, aod 
wiU be all right in a day or two. You won't want 
me now, I suppose, so I am going off to the Mains. 
Mordaunt is to lend me a gun, and we are going 
after the partridges, and you shall have one for 
your dinner-' Another kiss, and he was gone. 

'Soger is a nice companion for your brother,' 
said A.ilie ; but the poor child turned her face away, 
and (sied silently. 

Tbe extreme languor and depression continued 
after other symptoms of illness had disappeared. 
She was submisEdve, when told that she was well 
enough to dresB and go downstairs; but Miss Ali- 
son could not wonder at her unwillingness to do 
so, since Mr. Cornwall's den, tbe only inhabited 
sitting-room, afforded few appliancea of comfort for 
on invalid. So the move was deferred from day to 
day ; and at the end of a week, Miriam bad made 
no further advances towards convalescence than 
getting up in the middle of tbe day, and then lying 
down on the bed again, listless, silent, and tearful. 

' She will never recover her appetite op strength, 
if she is not forced to exert herselC said the rough 
country doctor, who was little tolerant of anything 
approaching to a nervous disorder. 

' I scarcely like to urge her to go downstairs,' 
pleaded Miss Alison. ' I am only wuting for that 
move to go back to the Mains, hut I cannot tbiok 
tbat she ia fit to be left alone.' 
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'Ton had better take her with you,' SMd Dtj 
Ellis. ' Change of air and scene are just what she 
wants, and our friend helow is scarcely fit to be 
trusted with such a frail piece of goods.' The con- 
ference was held at the head of the ataira, and after 
significantly pointing in the direction of Mr. Coru- 
wail's room. Dr. Ellia clattered down, observing 
that Job must be tired of holding his horse. 

This solution of the difficulty had already occurred 
to MisB Alison, and she had hinted her wishes to 
Susan, in hopes that they would be laid before 
Mrs. Mordaunt; hut Susan had only said dubiously, 
'that it might be a good plan.' Now, however, 
Ailie determined to apply to Mrs. Mordaunt her- 
self as soon as she had ascertained Miriam's wishes, 
and for this purpose she returned to the attic 
room. 

Miriam was standing by the window, and she did 
not turn her head on Miss Alison's entrance, pro- 
bably from unwillingness to reveal the traces of tews 
on her check. 

' I am glad yon are breathing the fresh air,' Ailie 
said i ' Dr. Ellis says that will do you more good 
than anything.' 

'I was only looking if tliat was Gteorge whose 
voice I heard; but it is Dr. Ellis riding off.' 

' Nothing can tear your brother from the Mains,' 
said Ailie with a smile. 'When Susan and Boger 
were here yesterday, Boger swd mischievously 
ahe was the attraction, which of course Susan dis- 
claimed.' 

Miriam did not smile, she only asked, ' Was Susan 



' Yea, but only for ft few minutes.' Ajid Ailie 
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did not add that the suggestion of a visit to the sick- 
rooiD had driven her away. 

' 1 wanted to see her,' said Miriam, looking hart 
and disappointed. 

' Perhaps she will come today. If you would 
like to try a drive with her, I will write to ask Mrs. 
Mordaimt if she can spare the carriage.' 

' No, thank you ; I dare say she is going to ride 
■with George,' 

' You are vexed to see so little of your brother,' 
said Miss Alison. 'Yet one cannot wonder that 
he should prefer the gay doinge at the Mains, to 
his life here. It would be different if you were well 
enough to be his companion ; and meanwhile what 
do you Bay to visiting us P I am sure that Mrs. 
Mordaunt will be glad to have you, and the change 
may bring back your strength.' 

' No, thank you,' repeated Miriam, in the same 
helpless, hopeless tone as before. Yet Ailie waa 
not daunted. 

' You wUJ see more of your brother than you do 
now, and I auspect that next week he will be rather 
thrown out, when Mr. Wray cornea. For Koger has 
that sort of blind admiration for his cousin, which 
leaves him eyes and ears for no one else.' 

' Is Mr. Wray coining next week ?' 

' Yes, Susan heard from him yesterday.' 
. 'Then,' Miriam said, after a pause, 'I should like 
to go to the Maine, if I shall not be In the way ; and 
if Susan comas here today, will you ask her to see 
mef 

. Miaa Alison did not leave this visit in Susan's 
option, for ahe wrote that Miriam bad been so dis- 
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ftppoiotod to miu her yeateTiMj, that ahe mtut con- 
trive to come that afternoon. And Subsh, not very 
graciously, prepared to comply with the request, 
charged with her mother's ready acquiescence in 
Miriam's propdaed viait. ' Tell her,' she said em- 
phatically, 'that I am «o ashamed d* not having 
thought of it myself. Of courae we ehall be de- 
lighted to have her, and to get Ailie bock too. The 
girls have run wild quite long enough.' 

Miriam watched Susan's approach &am the win- 
dow, and she looked so impatient of the delay which 
intervened before she mode her sppeanmce, that 
Miss Alison went down to hasten her movements, 
finding her, as she expected, lingering over one of 
the worm-eaten folios in the study, for TJncle Salpb 
himself was out. 

' I am coming,' she said, closing the book with » 
start ; ' I came in to brace myself for the interview 
by a little conversation with IJacle Salph, and then 
I could not help dawdling. And before we go up- 
stairs, I may as well tell you that Mamma approves, 
and that the sooner you bring Miriam home with 
you the better.' 

' I am very glad,' said Ailie. 

' And what are Miriam's views P' 

' She was unwilling at first, but the hope of see- 
ing more of 0«orge prevailed. I am inclined to 
take you to task, Susan, for want of consideration, 
in allowing Oeotge to spend his whole days at the 
Mains. However, you must not stop to defied 
yourself now, for Miriam is impatient to see you.' 

'But you must come too,' said Susan, holding 
i)sck ; 'you know Miriam is not too loquacious, and 
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I shall not be able to extend my Tiait to » creditable 
length if joa are not there m tier*.' 

' I tbinh that Miriftm will enjoy yonr vieit more 
TithoDt me.* 

' Bat I Bhall enjoj it lees.' 

•JdiriuD's pleasures ore few,' eaid Ailie gravely, 
'and it was in order to give her pleasure that I 
asked jou to come here today. Tou are not like 
yours^, Susan, or at least like your better self, in 
nourishing iUwill againet this poor ctuld.' 

' Poor child 1 ' Susan repeated in irony. Then she 
added, with a sudden reTula<Hi of feeling, 'Tet 
yoQ are right, aa you always are, Ailie, and words 
cannot say how I despise myaelf. Still, if you 
^new — But I will go at once, as you wish it.' 

And not only because Ailie wished it, but because 
her voice had broken down, Susan hastily turned 
away, learing Ailie to nnraTel, if she could, the clue 
to her various and perplexing moods. 

Miriam was herself too little at ease to detect 
sny traces of Susan's emotion. She wished to efface 
the uncomfortable impression left by their former 
interriew, and she was resolved that Susan should 
not i^ain have occasion to check what had seemed 
to be undue forwardness. Susan thought her timid 
and retiring manner more agreeable than her habi- 
tual self-possesoioD, and she was also touched by 
her air of lassitude and Ul-health. ' Why, Ailie 
gave a tolcndtle report of you,' she sud, ' but I 
cannot say that you do much credit to her nursing.' 

' Miss Alison has been very kind,' Miriam replied, 
with formality enough to disconcert Susan's good 
reaolutions. 
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' Of course, it is some people's way,' ebe said 
shortly, the inflection of her voice indicating that 
it was not her way juat then. 

There was a pause ; it was evident that Miriam 
was in no danger of talking too much to-day, and 
that she waited for 8uaan to speak again, and Susan 
felt a perrerse inclination to remain silent. How- 
ever, she presently exerted herself to say, ' I dare 
say the change to the Mains will do you good.' 

'Tea, thank you,' said Miriam, very quietly, 
though her heart was beating fast. Now surely 
Susan would mention her cousin's letter. But she 
only went on to say — 

' You must not accuse me, as Ailie does, of wiling 
your brother away, though we are very glad of his 
company. A horse and gun are the real attractions, 
and 1 don't wonder at it. He rides beautifully, and 
promises to be a good shot. Papa says, who has 
been much mortified that Soger should excel in no 
active sports.' 

Miriam smiled, and tried to feel gratified by ber 
brother's attainments, but she listened with a di- 
vided attention, Still Susan talked on, of 6«oi^ 
of Eoger, of her sisters' enjoyments of their week's 
holiday, and Miriam lacked courage to introduce 
the only subject which interested her. Susan pro- 
longed her visit to the ten minutes which she 
hoped would satisfy Ailie, and they did not pass 
more slowly with her than with Miriam, Then she 
rose to take leave, saying hurriedly, ' Oh ! I forgot.' 
£ut her natural truthfulness rejected the evasion 
and prompted a fresh beginning: 'I intended to 
tell you that I heard from Leonard yesterday. He 
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bade me tell you how much shocked he was to hear 
what had happened, and how much he has thought 
of you. But he will be here on Tuesday, to apeak 
for himself.' 

She was gone before Miriam had found voice to 
apeak. The knowledge that Leonard entered into 
her grief went far tu lighten it, but she so craved 
to see the assurance of his sympathy, that she must 
have asked to see the letter, if Susan had lingered 
for a moment, even at the risk of incurring an- 
other rebuff. ' She might have shown it to me 
unasked,' she thought ; ' she might know how much 
I long for it. But she does not like nor understand 
me, and now I do not mind. Se will be here on 
Tuesday, and then all will be well .* 
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Ob, she, that hath a hsart of QM, fine frsma 
To pay this debt of Iotb but in a. brother, 
How will she lore, when the rich, goldan iihaft 
Hath till'd the Book of all affections dse 
^FhotUninher! 



ON the afteniooQ of the following day, Mrs. Mor- 
dsunt Bent her carriage to codt^ Miriam to 
the Mains, and Soger and Gteorge Leigh were loiter 
ing before the door as it came up the approach. 

' Ib that your sister f I am curioua to see her,' 
said Boger. 

And George answered with a half-laugh, ' There 
is not much of her, and just now rather lees than 

Boger did not smile, for be was touched by tho 
first sight of Miriam's small, pale face, and pity 
gave place to admiration when the bright pink co- 
lour came flushing into her face, as soon as she 
pereeiyed her brother. ' Oh, George, were you 
waiting for me?' 

' We have just come back &om our ride,' said 
Gteorge ; and Soger almost wished that he had given 
himself credit for a larger share of fraternal affec- 
tion than he poseeaaed, when be saw the exprea- 
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don of languor and disappointtneut whicli crept 
over Miriam's face. 

' Can you carry your sieter upstaire ? slie ia not 
Btrong enough to walk,' said Miss Alison. 

' I am indeed,' said Miriam, as lier brother made 
an incoterent reply, to the effect that he had nerer 
tried. But her foot bad scarcely touched the ground, 
when the strength only lent to her by excitement, 
gave way, and she wonld have iallen, if Bcger had 
not sprung forward, and caught her in his arms. 

' I can carry her,' he said, looking at Misa Alison ; 
and since G^rge evinced no desire to interfere 
with the privilege, Boger bore his slight burden up 
the stain, and Md her down on the schoolroom 

Miriam thanted him, but not warmly ; feeling 
almost aggrieved by a solicitude which only served 
to mark the contrast with her brother's indifierence. 
George had followed in her train ; but he remained 
standing apart from her sofa, silent and unoccupied, 
while Boger busied himself in darkening the room 
and making other arTangemeute for Miriam's com- 
fort. ' That will do, thank you,' she aaid, a little 
impatiently, and Ailie signed to him to leave the 
room. But she recalled George, who, disregarding 
Miriam's wistful looks, seemed to consider that he 
also was dismissed. ' Will you stay with your sis- 
ter F ' she said, ' I am going down to see Mra. Mor- 
daunt.' 

' Very well,' George answered ; ' only I must have 
time to gather Susan's nosc^y before dinner.' 

' Tou had better go now ; I do not mind being 
liOBSf said Mii-iftnij as booq as Miss Alison had lefb 
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the room ; but vhen there was no third person to- 
Vfitnese the change, her brother's manaer became 
rather more demonstrative. He came near enough 
to bang over the sofa, saying — 

' There is time enough yet, and I want to know 
how you are, little woman. Tou look very deplo- 
rable.' 

' Thank you, dear George,' said Miriam ; and 
words could not express her gratitude for his com- 
miseration. 'I am getting better. I hope to be 
quite well in a day or two.' 

' It is a good bouse to get well in ; and I wish to 
goodness they would ask me to stay here. I don't 
spend more time than I can help in Uncle Kalph's 
dungeon, but it ia bad enough going back to it at 
night.' 

' I hope that you will get on with ITncle Balph, 
George.' 

' As well as you do, I have no doubt.' 

' I mean to try and like him better, for he was 
very kind about my illness.' 

' And Zmean to try and like him because Susan 
says I must. There must be some good in the old 
fellow, since she is so fond of him.' 

' At all events you get on with Susan ?' said 
Miriam. 

' Of course I do ; everybody does. She has the 
same bright, open manner for every one.' 

' Ezcent for me.' Miriam thought, for she was 
-widening breach, without being 
s cause ; still she was grateful 
<wn to her darling brother, feel- 
m's influence might work for 
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good, alttough George's nest remark inclined her 
to doubt if it had yet had that effect. 

' Boger is a good sort of fellow, but such a tailor 
on horseback ; and when he carries a gun, it is so 
much waste of powder and shot. Susan says that 
I bring home larger bags than any one who ever 
shot on the Mains except Leonard Wraj. And by 
the way, who U this Leonard ?' 

' A cousin of the Mordaunts : he ia to be here on 
Tuesday,' said Miriam quietly. ' But, George, I 
like what I have heard of Bogei, though he can nei- 
ther ride nor shoot ; he has done so well in his pro- 
fession. I suppose we ought to be thinking of what 
you are to do next.' 

' That is Uncle Ralph's affair ; and as long as I 
have the run of the house, I don't mean to trouble 
my head about it. Considering that I have just 
escaped Irom between the jaws of fire and water, 
you seem uncommonly impatient to get rid of me.' 
' It ia hard to say that, George. I am so thank- 
ful to have you here, and so glad that you are 
happy. Yet I cannot help wishing you to share my 
longing to shake off the burden of dependence on 
those who do not really care for ua.' 

'There is no use longing for what cannot be, 
though I should probably enjoy an independence 
as much as you. Meanwhile, life goes pleasantly 
enough, and I see no object in disturbing ym mind 
about the future. And so good-bye, little woman: 
I dare aay I shall see you again before bedtime.' 

George sauntered out of the room, complacent in 
the consciousness that he had devoted five minutes 
to his sister's society, uid Miriam too waa satisfied. 
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or at least patient. For although affection did not 
blind Uer perception of her brother's Bhallownesa of 
heart and mind, her yearning for sympatb^ had 
been fulfilled in a different manner and in filler 
measure. To Leonard she might unfold all her 
perplexities, and Leonard would soon be here. 

Oeorge repaired to the garden, where he found, 
as often happened on a fine afternoon, almost as 
many people as flowers. Soger was submitting to 
the caprices of his sisters with an air of good-hu- 
mour^ rgsignation, and they had placed a sun- 
flower in his button-hole, and were now engaged 
in weaving a coronal of dahlias for his shaggy and 
sunburnt locks, Lilias the brightest and busiest 
of the three. ' She has not looked like the same 
child since Boger came home,' Mrs. Mordaunt ob- 
served to Ailie. Mrs. Mordaunt was engaged in 
'talking over' her children with their governess, 
after their brief separatloa ; an ordeal which the 
young people did not consider very alarming. 
' Mamma says,' Snaan observed to Mr. Merton, 
' that it is really satis&ctory to discuss mattem 
with any one so impartial and discriminating as 
Ailie ; it never occurs to her that her sense of 
Ailie's discrimination arises &om their sharing the 
same delusion respecting the perfection of the 
Mordaunt family.' 

' Miss Alison appears to be a most superior peiv 
son,' said Mr. Merton. 

' Now, Mr. Merton,' said Susan, half playfully, 
half provoked, ' I cannot suffer such an aspersion. 
If there is anything in nature more intolerable, 
than another, it is a superior woman.' 
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■ 'I only me&Qt — ' said Mj. Merton, pausing and 
hesitating, but rather in the hope of eliciting 
Siu&n'e meaning, than of expressing his own ; for 
though prepared to admire and assent to all she 
said, he was often baffled by these trenchant replies. 

' I am snre that you meant nothing disrespectful,' 
said Susan laughing; 'but you must not try to 
praise Ailie. She is like the wood-sorrel, too deli- 
cate to bear handling.' 

' There is no greater proof of her powers of fas- 
cination,' Mr. Mordaunt observed, ' than the fact 
of her inspiring Susan with a poetical simile.' 

'Now, Papa,' said Susan, a little indignantly, 
' it is very hard, that because I have the misfortune 
to took strong and healthy, every one, or almost 
every one, denies the eiiatenc© of any poetry in my 
nature.' 

' That saving clause applies to me,' observed Mr, 
Cornwall, for he too had joined the group. ' I am 
ready to give you credit for any merit you please 
to claim.' 

' No, I did not mean you, Uncle Ealph. Such 
unreasoning admissions are of no use.' 

' Out with it, Susan ! Who is your rational aud 
discriminating admirer?' her father asked, in a 
tone which made Susui's colour 'rise. However 
flhe answered frankly, if not with perfect ease — 

' I believe I was thinking of what Leonard said 
once — that Lily and I were both great impositiooa, 
md that she, with her poetical name and face, had 
' less romance in her composition than any of us.' 

' And you the moat,' amd Mr. Mordaunt drily ; 
' I will not dispute the young man's discernment 
of character.' 
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Again Susan looked annoyed, and e 
conceal her tmnojance ; and she turned from thx 
three gentlemen to join George, who was wander- 
ing rather diaconsolately among the flower-heda, 
and now greeted her with eager satisfaction. 

' I am BO glad jou are come, Susan, for I cannot 
tell what flowers you may like.' 

' So I saw,' answered Susan; ' your selection is 
not quite happy, for I do not like the smell of 
scabious or sweet-pea.' 

' Then I will throw them all away, and begin 
^resh,' said George ; and he suited the action to 
the word, a little to Mrs. Mordaunt's dismay, for 
she watched over her flowers with almost jealoua 
care. 

'I wonder,' she remarked to Ailie, 'that JTr, 
Cornwall allows that boy to idle away hia time 
here, when he ought to be doing something for 
himself.' 

Before Ailie could reply, all separate interests 
were fiised into one by the unexpected appearance 
of Leonard at the garden gate. ' Though why we 
should be siuprised I don't know,' said Mrs. Mor- 
daunt, after a warm greeting, 'since you pique 
yourself on coming either before or after the ap- 
pointed time.' 

' There is no such mistake as being fettered 
by engagements,' said lieonard, who, so far from 
sharing the general excitement, looked as if be 
had just come in from his afternoon's ride ; and he 
even forgot to honour Soger with any special re- 
cognition, until reminded of bis omission by Lilia^ 
who said, reproachfiilly, — 
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' Tott don't seem to know Eoger, Leonard.' 

' He is such a iamilmr object, that I forgot that 
lie had ever been away,' Iieonard answered, as he 
shook hands with his cousin. ' And besides, his 
august countenance is eclipsed by that Bunflower.' 

' Those foolish children ! ' said Soger, as he tore 
down the decorations in question. ' They all say 
that I am not at all changed ; but I should hardly 
have known you, Leonard.' 

' Nothing ages a man like hard work,' observed 
Mr. Mordaunt ; and Leonard, who made a point, aa 
he said, of being impervious to his uncle's sarcasms, 
turned to ask Susan if that were George Leigh, 
and then, to Lily's infinite indignation, he stepped 
forwards to shake hands with him with a much 
greater appearance of cordiality than he had mani- 
fested to fioger. 

' I hope youcan give a better report of your sister,* 
he said ; and G«orge, not the only one surprised by 
the inquiry, answered shortly in the ^Brmative. 

' She has been rery ill, has she not P ' he con- 
tinued, turning to Susan, who referred him to Miss 
Alison. 

' For Ailie,' she said, ' has been sick-nurse, as 

A sudden consciousness that he was the object 
of general observation, checked Leonard's inclina- 
tion to pursue hia inquiries for the present. He 
became silent and pre-occupied ; and after a rtun 
attempt to extract some particulars of his High- 
land adventures, Mrs. Mordaunt suggested that 
tbey had better disperse to dress for dinner. ' You 
will stay, Mr. Merton,' she added; 'and there ui 
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George Leigh to keep yoa in countenance in )us 
<iionung coat.' 

Mf. Morton's Msent was ready, while Leonard 
drew hie own conclusiona from this proof of inti- 
macy. But instead of lingering as usual to talk 
over family events with Aunt Helen, he was the 
first to enter the house. He sprang up the stur, 
tf^ng three steps at a time, and went straight to 
the schoolroom, aoflily opening it when his knock 
remained unanswered. Exhausted by iatigue and 
weakness, Miriam lay asleep, and Leonard crept 
softly to her sofa. It was not merely the illusion 
of love which inclined him to helieve that he had 
never locked upon a more lovely picture; in sleep 
the look of repression which robbed her features 
of the grace of youth, was softened into abnost 
chUd-like ease, while the word ' Mother,' breathed 
softly through the parted hps, betrayed where the 
weary child had sought and found repose. 

With reverent tenderness, Iieonard knelt down 
and pressed his lips to the little hand wbich hung 
passively down. The action awoke Miriam, and 
her first startled glance was succeeded by a smile 
of l^e brightest recognition, which did not incline 
Leonard to release her hand. But tears soon dimmed 
that smile, and she turned her face away, to dash 
them aside, 

' I have startled you,' said Leonard. 

' No — at least it is not that,' Miriam replied. 

' I have not forgotten all tbat you have suffered 
since we parted,' continued X/eonard ; ' it was that 
thought which hastened my return, since I could 
not hear to think that you were alone in yoor 
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grie£ And ^et not bo lonely u yoa were, since 
your lonffing to regain your brother has been 
aatisfied.' 

' Yes,' said Miriam, shiveriBg, ' satisfied like the 
Ifliaelitea' longing for fleBb to eat.' 

' We will not talk of it now ; yon are not strong 
enough to bear any alluaion to that terrible story. 
You have been reiy ilL' 

' Yea ; one night I thought that I should not 
get well, but though I used to ianoy that I should 
be glad to die, it was not so. Partly because X did 
not feel that I was ready, and partly — ' 

' Well t' said Leonard breathleesly, for he divined 
the admission which Altered on Miriam's lips. 

She hid her &ce, uid whispered, 'And partly 
because I knew that you would care.' 

'Thank you,' Leonard said, in a voice no lees 
unsteady than her own. Then he drew down cue 
of the small, trembling hands, and went on more 
baldly : ' Look up, my child, and hear my confes- 
sion. My life has been idle, trivial, self-seeking ; 
only within these few weeks have I known what 
it is to live for another — for you. Can yoa, will 
you, let me love you ? ' 

Shy and startled, Miriam only attempted to 
withdraw her band, and Leonard waited in vain 
for a reply. ' It is all I seek,' he said preaently. 
' I am unhappily in no position to claim you for 
my own ; and yoa are so young, and life as yet ao 
untried, that I have no right to fetter you by any 
promise.' 

' You do not trust me,' said Miriam reproach- 
fully, — a reproach which brought a g^ow of exulta- 
tion into Leonard's face. 
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' I do trust you utterly. Only say that you will 
be mine, aod nothing shall come between us.' 

' Nothing can come between ua,' said Miriun 
Hteadfaatly, and with the singular compo8iu?e ever 
called forth by circuniBtanceB in which others would 
have been overwhelmed by embarrassment. 

' Nothing, now that you have given me the right 
to claim you. It may be years before I am able 
to do so ; but you will be patient, will you not, my 
darling F It is just that I should reap the conse* 
quences of having frittered away my time and means, 
yet it seems hard that you should suffer for my 
folly, Tou will bear as well as you can to live on 
in your uncongenial home.' 

' It will seem different now,' Miriam answered. 
' But we must tell Uncle Balph.' 

' If you wish it, dear,' said Leonard, in a tone 
which made his own disinclination sufficiently evi- 
dent. 

' I don't wish it in the least — ^it will be very dis- 
agreeable. Only I suppose he has a right to know, 
as I am under his care- And I believe that Mamma 
■would have thought it right.' 

ies,' said Leonard, ^er a moment's thought; 
'it w right; but how disagreeable I think you 
scarcely know. Xhey will say that I have no right 
to entangle you in an indefinite engagement — that 
you are too young to know your own mind — that 
I have been hasty and inconsiderate.' 

' I do not mind. At least,' Miriam added, ' per. 
haps I may mind at the time ; but it can mate no 
difference in the end.' 

' Then th« confession shall be made at (mce, or 
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at least to-morrow morning. I think I shall speak 
to Aunt Helen first, for Uncle Balph and ray 
nncle proper are eqnally alarming, and thej are 
both approachable through her.' 

It was time that they should arriTO at thie con- 
clusion, for the door opened to admit the echool- 
room party, who looked eurprised to find Leonard 
there. He attempted a laughing explanation of 
the intrusion, and eBected his escape, leaving Mi- 
riam happily impervious to all carious glances. 
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Young men, in the oonduot and manage of aotiona, em- 
brace more th&n they csn hold ; atir more than they can 
quiet ) By tO the end without oansidentioil of the meuii and 
degreet. . . . Uen of age object too miicli, oonsult too long, 
adTentnre too little, repent too aoon, and aeldom drive bnsi- 
na*B home to de Ml period. 

' T AM glad to find you alone,' said Leonard, as 
-IL be entered his aunt's room on the following 
morning : ' I wanted to have a talk with you.' 

'And I am quite anxious to hear your news,' 
Baid Mrs. Mordaunt, welcoming him with a pleased 
&ce. ' As I was saying to John just now, you have 
been in such an odd, inconsequent humour both 
last night and this morning, that we have hardly 
heard anything.* 

'About the shoo&ig party,' said Leonard in- 
differently, aa he sauntered to the window, ' there 
is not much to be said. It was very like other 
parties, and I was bored, and wished myself here 
all the while. — There goes young Leigh across the 
lawn : what a handsome feUow he is !' 

' Yes, but there is no meaning in bis face. Ton 
will laugh, I dare say, when I say that I would much 
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rather look at Koger's sturdy, expreBsire coimte- 
naace.' 

' No, Aunt Helen, I respect matenul prejudices 
too mach to laugh at them ; not that I have any- 
personal experience of the aame. I wonder whether 
it will be incumbent on me to pay the usual formal 
fiait to Lawes Caetle, thie year. I shall put it off 
till Chriatmas, at all erenta.' 

' You ought to do what is right, my dear.' 

' Of course, ' rejoined Iieonard, with one of hia 
light, scomAil laughs ; ' all that is right — and proper 
— your fftTOurite word. It is my aenae of right and 
propriety which baa brought me here now. I hare 
eome to make a confession.' 

' I am very much flattered,' Mrs. Mordaunt an* 
swered quickly ; ' I like you to confide in me, and 
yet I cannot help mshing that you did not make 
me the medium of all your scrapes. It aeems to 
annoy- John, who fuicies that I encourage you in 

' Poor maligned Aunt Helen ! I can teatiiy to 
a tithe of the good advice yon have given me : I 
have forgotten the rest, and only vrish that I had 
profited by any of it. However, this confidence 
does not relate to money matters ; it is much more 
in your line. Now, cannot you guess P' 

' My dear Leo!' exclaimed Mrs. Mordannt, cbang- 
iug colour, you are not going to tell me that you 
are in love vrith— ' 

' With whom ?' Leonard asked, laughing, as his 
aunt stopped short, and caught up the word whicli 
had almost escaped her lips. ' I thought I might 
trust to your woman's instinct to divine.' 
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' No, I am not going to guess. Do not keep me 
in suapenae,' said Mrs. Mordaunt ; and Leonard 
thought fit to comply without further delay. 

' I am engaged to Miriam Leigh.' 

' To Miriam Leigh !' and Mra. Mordaunt'a aigh 
of relief waa aucceeded by an incredulous amile : 
' to that child P Impoasible ! ' 

' And why impoaaible ?' rejoined Leonard with 
kindling eyes. ' Say rather that it ia impossible for 
any one to know, and not to love her,' 

' She Ib a mere child,' repeated Mn. Mordaunt, 
' little more than aixteen ; and you have not seen 
her three times.' 

' Much oftener than that,' said Leonard, as in- 
deed their times of meeting might have been twice 
as many. 'However, whether I had seen her 
three times, or thirty, could not alter the &ct that 
we are engaged.' 

' With Uncle Ealph'a consent?' 

' With or without his consent — nothing can 
come between ub.' But Leonard had scarcely made 
this assertion, in a haughty and defiant tone, when 
the absurdity of adopting auch a mode of conciliat- 
ing his aunt's good offices struck him so forcibly 
that he could not help laughing, ' I am talking 
like a fool ; but I suppose that ia the conaequence 
of being in love. I am desperately in love, Aunt 
Helen : I could not sleep last night for thinking of 
all the difficulties in our path, and I don't think 
I ever lay awake for a whole night before. And 
now I have come to you, trusting that you would 
stand by us.' 

' But, Leo,' said Aunt Helen, s little softened, 
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sod not a little perplexed, ' what am I to do P 
Uncle Ralph may be brought to believe anything; 
but I ahall never persuade John, that you can 
marry on £ 300 a year : you know that it has never 
been enough to keep yourself.' 

' Ah, but you will see how prudent I am going 
to be, and how patient. For we do not mean nor 
expect to many yet; perhaps not for five or six 
years. — We are young enough.' 

'Young enough, indeed,' rejoined Mre. Afor- 
daunt ; ' and how is it possible for Miriam to know 
her own mind ?' 

' I would as soon doubt my constancy and ear- 
nestness as hers.' 

' Still, Leo, yon ought to consider what you are 
about before entangling a girl of sixteen in an in- 
definite engagement. She does not know what 
it is.' 

' I warned Miriam that you would say so,' replied 
Leonard : ' no, not you, from whom I expected a 
little sympathy, while I know that these bard max* 
ims of worldly wisdom must be enunciated by our 
respective uncles. How odd to think that Uncle 
Balph will be my real uncle now !' 

' Tou speak as if everything were settled, Leo.' 

' So it is — between the principals ; and as I am 
my own master, and Miriam is bound to Uncle 
Balph by no strong tie of love or duty, I don't see 
who is to interfere ; only it would look better if I 
did not marry to displease my family. However, if 
any difficulty is made about our engagement, we 
can but marry out of band, and take our chance of 
living somehow.' 
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' Now, Leonird, if you will not talk bo reck- 
loBaly— ' 

' I promiae, Aunt Helen, to talk in any way you 
pleue, if yon will do what I ask.' 

' Well P' Aunt Helen uurwered, in the reeigned 
tone of one wko givee up the contest. 

'There,' he rejoined triumphantly, 'that waa 
spoken like your own benevolent self. Finrt, I want 
you to use your good offices with my uncle : I meao 
Susan to work on Uncle Bslph.' 

' I will not have Susan mixed up in the matter,' 
said Mrs. Mordaunt hastily. 

' And then,' continoed Leonard, with no change 
of tone to indicate that he heard the protest, — 
' And then I want to see Miiiam, which I hare 
been craving to do all the morning. It is too hod 
to shut her up in the Bchoolroom, to be worried 
by the droning of leesons and acalee. May I go 
with a message from yon to invite her to sit here P' 

' Certainly not : you ought not to meet until 
something is settled.' 

' But I have not seen her this morning, and she 
may think me neglectful. She is too weak to bear 
suspense.' 

' Or the agitation of this disclosure,* said Mrs. 
Mordaunt. ' Ailie told me she had a restlesa night, 
gaining nothing, as we hoped, irom the change.' 

' I Miut see her,' said Leonard, advancing to the 
door ; but he was still restrained 1^ his aunt.* 

' I warn you, Leo, that if you will not be guided 
by me, neither shall you be helped.' 

' I am as tractable as a child. Aunt Helen, when 
I am not thwarted.' 
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'Exactly,' said Mrs. Mord&unt laughing; 'do 
yon Beriooaly think that aach chUdish vilfulneea 
viU give lis a higher opinion of your wisdom and 
discretion P At all erents, I am resolved that you 
shall not see Miiiam without her uncle's consent; 
and my addce is, that you apply to him at once.' 

' While you pave the way with TJncle John ? On 
that condition I will go to Duck Dub this morn- 
ing.' 

'I know that JohnviU be very much displeased.' 

'And I want him to understand, that aa his dis- 
pleasure cannot cancel our engagement, he may as 
well consent with a good grace.' 

' K you mean to take that line, you had better 
speak for yourself 

' Ko, I will leave the disclosure to yoa, and you 
muflt tell me how he beara it. Now I will get 
over the interview with TJncle lUdpb as fast as pos- 
sible, in order to see Miriam. I must see her as 
soon as I come hack.' 

He left the room without heeding his aunt's 
rather piteous appeal : ' Eeally, Leo, you give me 
more trouble than all my own children put to- 
gether.' But perhaps she did not for that raason 
take a less lively interest in his affairs. 

The prohibition to involve Susan in the matter 
was equally disregarded. She pleaded other en- 
gagementa when her cousin invited her to accom- 
pany htm to Duck Dub, yet she sufTered him to 
overrule the objection, when Leonard repeated that 
he wanted her 'very particularly,' This time, she 
thought, Miriam could not be the attraction. 

lieooard was in high spirits; the first plunge 
I. 
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iscouraged by the way 
ived. He talked the 
leh always recurred to 



wa§ made, aad he was not Am 
m which it had been reeeivi 
clever, spirited noDBBose whici 
Susan's mind, when Mr. Merton'a conversation was 
more than usually staid and sensible; and she re- 
plied to his sallies with more natural gaiety than 
she had known for months. Only when they came 
in sight of the old house of Duck Bub, it occurred 
to her to ask what was the special object of their 
visit. 

' I ^uld ask you to guess,' replied Leonard, 'only 
Aunt Helen was so dull about it that I am a&aid 
it would be lost labour, and indeed we have been 
too discreet to awaken suspicion. I want you to 
wait in the shrubbery while I invade Uncle Ralph's 
den ; we shall soon join you, and when he asks you 
whether he has done well in couseutiug to our en- 
gagement, you must tell him that he never did a 
wiser, kinder, or better thing.' 

' But, Leonard, I do not auderstand,* said Susan, 
and her voice was almost petulant in the stru^le 
to suppress all emotion ; ' to whom are you en- 
gaged?' 

' Kot to old Madge, and there is only one other 
woman over whom Uncle Salph owns any control.' 

' To Miriam Leigh ? ' 

' To Miriam,' repeated Leonard joyously. ' And 
now, Susan, you must wish me joy, without any of 
the prudent reservations which Aunt Helen felt to 
be due to her position as mere defamille.' 

'Tes,'said Susan faintly, — so faintly that Leonard 
rtjected her offered hand. 

' Ko, Suaan, that lukewarm assent is worse than 
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'I am Bony,' Susan answered, Btra^ling with 
an inclination to tears ; — ' I mean, that I am glad 
you are so happy, though I was startled at first. 
And I will do all I can for you.' 

' Thank you, Susan, that is all I ask. A^d if you 
do not now love and admire Miriam as she deserves 
— who could P — we shall enlighten you. And now 
for Uncle £alph ; we shall not keep you long, I 
hope, but you must wish me well through it.' 

He sprang away, yet turned back with a sunny 
and cardial glance, intended to hespeak hei sym- 
pathy. And Suaan smiled also, and waited until 
he was out of sight, to sink down on the turf on 
which he left her standing. 
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CHAPTEE XV. 

Sum navi *tl' oaie algenti, 
Luciate in abbundoiio : 
Impetuoli Teati 
I Dostri affetti sono : 
Ogni dilfitto i scoglio, 
Intt* Is Tita i mar. 

Hbtistuio. 

' QHE is not out of the schoolroom,' Mr. Com- 
O wall helplessly repeated. It was the only 
reply with which he attempted to stem the torrent 
of words, poured forth by Leonard to support hia 
declaration of lore. 

'Ton put her there,' retorted ^Leonard, 'but you 
know perfectly that she ie not a schoolroom girl, 
and that you have accused her of being only too 
womanly, her character too formed. However, if 
you mean that she is young, I have nothing to say 
against it, since I cannot see that her youth need 
be any obstacle to our marrying ten years hence. 
I have told you it is to be only an engagement.' 
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' I do not tUuk Mrs. Mordaimt spproves of long 
engagemente,' said Mr. Gomw&U. 

' Then let us bope that outb inaj be short, But 
irill yoQ be satisfied if I tell you that Aunt Helen 
and Sosan give their consent p' 

' Ah, thereisSuean; I should like to know what 
she thinks of it.' 

' I have brought ber here on purpose to tell 70a. 
She ie waiting for ns in the sbmbbeiy.' 

' Then let us go to ber,' said Mr. Comw^ who 
was reBtlesaly moring in his chair, eager to catch at 
any opportunity for release ; ' Susan always takes 
such a clear, etraigbtforward view of matters, that 
I shall be glad to bare a talk with her. You have 
token rae bo completely by surprise that I really do 
not know what to think.' 

' At aU events I may tell Miriam that you are 
not displeased nor obdurate : you must give me 
some message to her.' 

' Certainly,' rejoined Mr. Cornwall ; and a smile 
of triumph danced in Leonard'a eyes as hia sanction 
to their meeting was thus easily obtained. ' I dare 
say she is not to blame, poor child, and that she 
would not have been in such baste to leave her 
home, if I had made her more comfortable. Sut 
you must tell her that she is much too young to 
&11 in love, and that she ought to put the fancy 
quite out of her head for a year or two.' 

' I will faithfully deliver your message,' said Leo- 
nard, laughing, ' and enforce it by all the arguments 
my eloquence can suggest. And as I do not like 
to keep her in suspense, I will go back to the Mains 
at once, and leave you to get Susan's unbiassed 
opinion.' 
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He waH gone before Mr. Cornwall could reply, 
and Susan saw him from the shrubbery, as be leaped 
the fence, and pursued with hasty atrideB the most 
direct road to the Mains. In another minute Uncle 
Balph joined her with a perplexed and bewildered 
fiice. ' Well, Susan, what do you think of it ?' 

' Of a,' Susan repeated, in a voice nt once sub- 
dued and hurried, which might have betrayed much 
to a practised ear ; ' do you mean the song, 
'Happy's the wooing 
That't not long s-doingf ' 

'Leonard told me you approved,' said Uncle 
Balph. 

' I do, of course. Do not you P' 

' I do not know. He seems quite in earnest, and 
I dare say he will make her happy; but you know 
that you and yours are much nearer to me thau 
Miriam can ever be, and I should not like him to 
throw him self away. If it had beenyou.now — ' Susan 
started as if she had been stnng ; the colour came 
flashing into her cheeks, and the tears into her 
eyes. ' I don't know why you should insult me by 
auch a supposition. Uncle Balph.* 

' My dear child,' he replied, looking distressed, 
' I never meant to insult you. Of course there 
was nothing in it ; bat when you were going about 
together last Christmas, dancing, riding, and ska- 
ting, it came into my head that it would be a very 
nice marriage, and I wondered what I could do to 
further it, as your father might have objected to a 
long engagement. I thought of establishing you 
in the old place, with Job to look after it and take 
of you.' 
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* I had no idea that your imagination was ho fer- 
tile,' said Susan, with a smile not 'whoUy forced, 
even though her Hp quiTered. ' And what was to 
become of you in this interesting ammgementf 

' I had not quite settled,' replied Mr. Cornwall. 
' I felt that I should only be in your way, until you 
felt quite at home, and that I must take myeelf off 
somewhere : probably to lodgings near the British 
Museum, However, that was all nonsense, and I 
dare say you will do much better, indeed I am sure 
you will, if you contrive to settle near your old 
home without turning me out.' 

* Thank you,' said Susan, in a quiet, impassive 
tone, for the allusion to Mr, Merton awakened no 
ouoh unruly feelings as Leonard's name had ex- 
cited ; ' but I did not come here to discuss my own 
ftfiairs.' 

' Very true. I must make up my mind about 
this child, for Mordaunt will expect me to be veiy 
decided. Do you think that Leonard is quite in 
eameBtP' 

'I am sure of it.' 

' And that she cares for him P' 

'Tea; Leonard's declaration to-day explains the 
very strong interest she expressed in him during 
her illuesa. I could not understand it at the 
time.' 

' Then, if they are in love,' said Mr. Cornwall, 
' I suppose they had better marry, and I don't see 
bow it can be managed, unlees I give up Duck Dub 
to them. I should have been glad enough to do it 
for you, Susan, sinoe I have always loved you as if 
you had been a child of my own ; but it is very 
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different doing it for a ^rl I do not care for, whom, 
in fact, I rather dislike than otherwise, though I 
know it is wrong.' 

' I know what is wrong,' returned Susan rehe- 
mently, — ' that jon should think of giving up the 
old place, and going away from us all.' 

<I should not lose sight of you, my dear; we 
should meet in London, and it would be pleasant 
for you to have your cousin settled so near the 
Mains.' 

" No, it would not be pleasant. I want no one 
but you, Uncle Salph. !Now promise that you will 
never mention this scheme again. Papa would 
tell you that it is very quixotic and foolish, and 
Leonard ought not, and would not, accept such a 



' It shall bo as you like, Suaan,' rejoined TJnole 
Selph, and he looked relieved by her decision; 
' only you have not told me how I am to help the 
young people. Unless I give up Duck Dub, I 
shall be able to do little or nothing for Miriam in 
my lifetime, especially as there is George to pro- 
vide for.' 

' Tou wrong Leonard,' Susan answered, ' by sup- 
posing that he has any other expectation. If he is 
in earnest — and I believe he t« in earnest — he only 
wishes you to sanction their engagement until he 
has earned a competency by his own exertions.' 

'A modest expectation !' observed Mr. Mordaunt, 

who had crossed the field, and joined his daughter 

and Uncle Ealph before his approach had been 

observed hj either, ' considering that bis exertions 

■^ the line of spending rather than of 
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saving, and that he has not now a sixpence in his 
pocket.' 

' He Bays that is to Ije all at an end now,' said 
Mr. CorawalL 

' As he has said any time the last two yean, 
when he required an advance of money,' retorted 
Mr. Mordaunt. 

' Well, Papa,' said Susan, glad to be released, ' if 
you want to talk the matter over with Uncle Balph, 
I may as well dep«^.' 

' Not at all, Susan. My say will be soon said, 
and there is no need to study secrecy in an afiair 
which Leonard is so eager to blazon abroad. I was 
in hopes of catching him here, but I passed him on 
his way back, looking triumphant and seIf-Bati»- 
fied, and he would not deign to stop and speak to 

' And what do you think can be done, MordauntF' 
Mr. Cornwall asked, with an uneasy anticipation of 
the decided measurea which he might be required 

' I should hare thought,' replied Mr. Mordaunt, 
' that your unassisted judgment must tell you that 
there is only one thing to be done, — to cut short 
the greatest piece of folly Leo's wit has yet de- 
vised.' 

'But how?" 

' In any way you please. By sending Miriam 
to school, and Iieo to his work or play. The young 
lady may cherish the interesting romance longer 
than is wise or wholesome, but in six weeks Leo 
will remember it only to be ashamed of it.' 

' Susan looks incredulous,' observed Mr. GornwaU. 
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' Tea,' eaid Suean, ' I don't think Papa knows 
eitber Miriam or Leonard.' 

'I know lico only too well,' replied Mr. Mor- 
daunt, 'and that he is as fickle as he ib wilful. 
Now tell me, Susan, in Bpite of the spirit of ro- 
mance to which yon laid claim the other day, 
whether you do not think this a Tery foolish 
businegfl.* 

Susan half smiled, and shook her bead: 'I am 
retained on the other side, and have no right to 
give on opinion.' 

'I do not see hov I can interfere,' said Mr. 
Cornwall. 

'My dear iellowl' exclaimed his friend impa- 
tiently, ' do you mean to say that you cannot in- 
terfere to prevent your own niece ttom making a 
pauper marriage at sixteen P' 

' It is only an engagement.' 

' Well, if you prefer that view of the question, 
an engagement which must be broken off as soon 
as it has filled the child's head full of folly and 



There was a panse ; it was evident that Uncle 
!Ralpb was engaged in the momentous busineaa of 
making up big mind, and it was evident, too, what 
that decision must be, when Mr. Mordaunt was at 
bis elbow. Susan had thrown herself on the gross, 
and was idly plucking at the daisieB, while rest- 
less thoughts were hurrying to and fro. What 
mattered it to her how the a&ir wae settled 7 
Or if she bad any bias, ought it not rather to be 
towards the sanction which she now knew was 
to be withheld? For when Leonard belonged 
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to anotlier, all Tain yeamtngs muat be Btilled for 
ever. 

At laet, and witb all deliberation, the fiat waa 
given. ' If it ought to be done, I Buppoee I can 
do it,' eaid Uncle Balph. 

' Of course,' said Mr. Mordaont ; ' yon had better 
come with me now, as no time should be lost in 
efiacing an impression which cannot be very deep, 
I will take Leo in hand, who will storm and rave, 
while yon will only have a few tears to contend 

' I wish I may,' said Mr. Cornwall ; ' if Miriam 
were like other girla, I should not be so much 
a&aid of her.' 

' Well, come now, before your resolution has 
subsided,' said Mr. Mordaunt ; adding, as Susan 
also prepared to follow, 'Take my arm, dear; yon 
look pale this morning.' 
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CHAPTER XVL 

For Lore liim«Jf took put agaioat himself 
To warn DB ol^ and Duty lored of Lore — 
O tbii worid'i cone, — boloTed but hated—came 
Like Death betwixt thj dear embnoe imd mine. 
And OTiiig, "Who ii thia? behold thj bride," 
She poah'd me from thee. 

Thtbybos. 

MTftTAM found the morning tedious and un- 
comfortable, and the epring of happinese by 
wbich ihe was at first BUstiuned, ebbed lov before 
its conclusion. Out of consideration for her, the 
piano remained closed, and all other lesBons were 
carried on in subdued tones, while she lay in rrat- 
less inaction, irritated by any sounds which inter* 
fered with her eager listening for the footfall that 
never came. ' Never,' she said in her impatient 
yearning ; yet the schoolroom party had no sooner 
dispersed to prepare for their early dinner, than 
Leonard was by her aide ; and while Miriam hid 
her fece in shy and fluttering happiness, her ' poor, 
pale hand' was clasped and entwined with Jjeonard's 
sunburnt fingers. 

' My poor child,* he said tenderly, ' you have 
been so worn with waiting for me ; and yet I could 
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not help it. But you tHI not mind bo mach when 
I tell you that it is all right.' 
"They consent?' Miriam asked. 
' No, not tiei/, only Uncle Kalph ; I have not 
Been my uncle yet, but from what Aunt Helen eaye, 
I expect to have a stormy interriewj however that 
does not eignify, and he must come round when he 
sees that the thing is settled.' 
'And Uncle Balph is satisfied F' 
' No, not satisfied, but resigned. We shall not 
mind an aggrieved look or querulous voice. And 
yet I tkall mind it for you, my Miriam ; it is hard 
to leave yon in such a home.' 

' I need not now call nor think it home,' said 
Miriam, clinging to the strong arm which sustained 
her ; ' this is to be my haven.' 

In silence more sweet than words some moments 
passed ; any interruption would have been unwel- 
come, and Mr. Cornwall's entrance seemed pecu- 
liarly inopportune. 'Oh!' he said, after an em- 
barrassed pause, 'I did not know that you were 
here, IJeonard ; I believe that your uncle is looking 
for you.' 

' He can wait,' said Leonard composedly. 

' And I rather wished to apeak to Miriam.* 

Miriam's pleading glance was scarcely needed to 
prompt her lover's reply. 'Well, Uncle Halph, I 
think I have proved my claim to share her interest 
in the interview.' 

' Mordaunt will tell you what I have to say,' 

' But I prefer to hear it from you.' 

' Well,' said Uncle Balph desperately, ' you will 
have your own way, but there is no use n 
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scene, for Miriam is not fit to bear it. I am quite 
shocked to see you looking so ill, my dear.' 

The colour flew into Miriam's white and wistful 
face aa she said, ' I shall soon be well now. Uncle 
Balph.' 

' I think you will need change of air to set yon 
Up. We must see whether Ailie can be spared to 
take you to the sea. Xou would like that,' s«d 
Tlncle Balph, as if he had been humouring a spoiled 
child to give ap its plaything. 80 at least Miriam 
thought, aud she said nothing. 

Leonard was not so passive, and he spoke in ac- 
cents of protecting tenderness which sent a thrill 
of joy through Miriam's frame. ' We need not talk 
of that now, howerer ; Miriam is tired, and she was 
resting when you came in.' 

'Tes,' repUed Mr. Cornwall, 'but I shall not 
keep her long, snd it is better to come to an un- 
derstanding at once. Tou must have misunde^ 
stood me this morning, for yon seem to assume that 
you B^ engaged.' 

' I do,' said Leonard, as he sought once more to 
clasp the hand which Miriam had withdrawn on her 
uncle'B entrance. 

' And I dare say I was to blame,' continued Mr. 
Cornwall, ' for I was taken by surprise, and did not 
see the objections so clearly aa I do at present.' 

' Since you have been taught to see with Uncle 
John's eyes,' said Leonard. 

'Exactly,' rejoined Mr. Cornwall, with a humility 
which quite disarmed the earcaem; 'you know I 
always rely on Mordaunt's judgment, for I am not 
a practical man mysel£' 
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' It IB not the case for a praotical man,' aoid Iieo> 
nard; 'you, or any man with a varm heart must 
shrink from dinding those who can only find hap- 
pinesB in each other. And you cannot come be- 
tween ua. Miriam has given herself to me, and 
mine she must remain ; is it not so, my child ?' he 
added, as he bent down to catch a faint, low whis- 
per from those pale lips. But she bent her head 
lite a bruised lily, and no sound came. 

' I too muat appeal to Miriam,' said Mr. Corn- 
wall, clearing his throat because there was a quaver 
la bis voice, which would come when he tried to 
speak judicially. ' It is paiaful to me to interfere, 
but I must not shrink from what is right. We 
feel that this engagement must not continue, and 
I call on Miriam to renounce her share in it, using 
the authority of the mother in whose place I stand.' 

Miriam shivered, while Leonard fiercely respond- 
ed, 'Ton should show a mother's love, before you 
presume to speak in her name.* 

' I have not doue well, I know,' Baid Mr. Corn- 
wall, ' yet I have not meant to be unkind. It is 
for Miriam's own sake that I now insist on being 
obeyed ; and if she refuses, my house can be no 
longer a home for herself or her brother.' 

He scarcely foresaw the power of his words. 
Miriam's eyes dilated in terror and dismay, which 
Leonard hastened to allay. ' My child, you must not 
heed the ungenerous threat. Indifferent as I have 
sometimes thought my mother towards myself, she 
will not refuse to shield one ao cruelly forsaken hy 
him who promised to protect her.' 

' Tou need not think of me,' said Miriam, ever 
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while her heart bounded at the conBciousneHs that 
ehe was hia first thought ; ' I could live anyhow ; 
as govemeeB, or teacher at a school. But there 
is George,' 

Even Leonard's sanguiae temper could not blind 
him to the difficulty of helping any one so little in- 
clined to help himself as Gleorge Leigh ; and while 
he remained silent, Mr. Cornwall was not slow to 
pursue his advantage, especially aa it enabled him 
to put the suggestion in the form of a bribe rather 
than a threat, ' I wish to do the best I can for 
George, Miriam, and if you like it better, we may 
make a farmer of him, instead of sending him out 
of the country.' 

'That is what I wish,' said Miriam, forgetting 
for a moment the implied condition. Then she 
added timidly, ' George is not to blame ; will you 
not help him, however angry you may be with meP' 

' No,' said Mr. ComwiJl with greater asperity of 
manner, because his heart smote him for such harsh- 
ness. 'Together you must go or stay; and you must 
be aware that it is impossible for you to remain here, 
in defiance to Mr. Mordaunt's wishes.' 

' Only trust me, dearest,' Leonard whispered, in 
reply to Miriam's despairing eyes, ' and leave him 
to aet on his cruel resolution.' 

' But I cannot leave Geoi^,' said Miriam ; and 
then she turned to her uncle, feeling the impossibi* 
lity of carrying on the discussion before a third per* 
son, ' Uncle Ealph, give me only five minutes with 
— with him. I think it will be decided as you wish." 

' As he wishes 1' Leonard repeated in accents of 
vehement irritation, as soon as Mr. Cornwall bad 
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complied with the request. ' Say rather, as you 
vieb, eiace jou are so weak, so fickle, ae to yield to 
the first breath of opposition. And I trusted you 
BO entirely !' 

He turned away, but Miriam followed and de- 
tained him by a supplicating gesture. It was 
enough to change hie mood ; and leading her back 
to the sofa, he flung himself at her feet. 'You 
must not gainsay it ; you do love me ; you are, and 
must be mine.' 

'I love you,' Miriam repeated, as if she sought 
to breathe out her heart in that word ; ' but oh, 
Leonard, be patient, and hear me to the end ! 
When Uncle Balph spoke, I remembered how 
Mamma bade me be to him as a daughter, and 
how she charged me to take care of George. Those 
words will ever ring in my ears if X break the pro- 
mise made before I knew you.' 

If Miriam's pale, firm lips had quivered, or her 
voice had &ltered, lieooard might have pressed his 
suit, but one gluice at that resolute face decided 
him. ' It is enough,' he said, coldly and proudly. 
' Owe promise at all events will be broken, as lightly 
as it was made ; but I do not urge you further. M\ 
is at an end between us.' 

' Be mercifiil,' said Miriam faintly ; but Leonard 
was merciless, as a man will be who feela that he 
is wronged by woman. 

'For what?' he answered, — 'for shattering my 
&ith in all true love and constancy p 1 beheved 
you true, if ever woman was, when, so few hours 
since, you promised that none should come between 
US. I^ow you take back your word and cast me off 
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ndtbont 80 much as a aigh or tear. It will be VfeU 
for both to blot out the memory of love bo lightly 
von and lightly lost, and others, no doubt, will 
value your prudent submiBaion as it deserves.' 

Once more he turned to go, and once more he 
was detained, not by a look, but by the physical 
strength which only despair could lend to Miriam's 
slender fingers. Leonard sought in vain to release 
bis hand from the nervous tension which it seemed 
he might have flung aside with the slightest effort, 
and he said with fierce impatience, 'Let me go, 
Miriam. Surely I have said enough.' 

' 60, then,' said Miriam, and her unclasped hands 
fell to her side. ' It is I who have made you pitiless 
and cruel, and so it is better that I should let you 
go — to hate me first, and then forget, while I must 
love you evermore.' 

In the quiet voice, the rigid and tearless &ce, 
there was a worid of repressed passion, but Leonard 
was deaf to all but the tumult in his own breast. 
He turned away without another word, without 
even a lingering glance, and Miriam was left alone. 
She lay still, and covered her lace with her hands, 
but it was to shut out the light of day, not to drive 
back her tears, for the voice in which she replied to 
Mr. Cornwall was clear and steady aa ever. 

' He is gone,' said Uncle Kalph, cautiously open- 
ing the door. 

'Yes,' Miriam repeated, 'be is gone.' 

'You have behaved admirably, my dear child,* 
aaid Uncle Balph with real enthusiasm. Miriam 
recoiled from the words of approval, and answered 
wearily. 
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' Have I ? now I should like to rest. Tou can 
go and tell them downstairs that it is all at an end, 
and that Leonard is free. I suppose they will be 
pleased, especially Susan.' 

' I hsve no doubt of it, my dear,' said Mr. Corn- 
wall, ' though you must not think that Susan set 
herself against the marriage. She is too amiable 
for that.' And he once more retreated, much more 
occupied with thoughts of Susan than with com- 
passion for the sacrifice which had wrung Miriam's 
crushed and desolate heart, 

' And I do not even know that it was right,' she 
thought. ' Se loved me, as I shall never be loved 
again, and George, for whom I have given up all, 
will never care nor understand. Perhaps Leonard 
had the right to decide, and now it is too late. If 
he had called me " my child" only once again before 
leaving me for ever I ' 

And then, utterly exhausted by the erenta of the 
morning, Miriam laid down her head, and soon 
slept like a tired child, nor could the sound of 
wheels arouse her, though they bore away the hero 
of her bright and brief romance. Before she awoke, 
Leonard was some miles away irom the Mains. 

The first intimation of Leonard's hurried de- 
parture was given to the servant, for whom he 
rang, to desire that the dog-cart might be got 
ready to convey him to the station. Then he 
locked himself into his room while he tossed his 
things into a portmanteau, and only came into the 
drawing-room to say that he must be off at once 
to catch the train. Susan and her mother were 
there, while Mr. Cornwall and Mr. Mordaunt paced 
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tlie gravel below the windowe, too much a.bHorbed 
in their diacuflsion to note Leonard's entrance. 

At a sign from her mother, Susan retreated to 
the anteroom, and Mrs. Mordaunt said, in a de- 
precating tone, 'I dare say you are wise to go, 
Leo, but I hoped to have a little talk with you 
first.' 

'Least said, soonest mended,' Leon«d rejoined 
with a light scornful laugh. 'Good-bye, Aunt 
Helen. I suppose we shall meet in Charles-street, 
in November.' 

' And where shall you be in the meanwhile F' 

' That is more than I can tell you. You may 
send my letters to my chambers.* 

' Ton will not sufier this disappointment to make 
you reckless, Leo,' said his aunt, laying a gentle 
hand on his arm. But he shook it off, and answered 
with the same scornful laugh : 

' If it does, it is no fault of yours. Aunt Helen. 
"Wish the two uncles good-bye for me, aai thank 
them for the morning's work which they are now 
discussing bo complacently.' 

Susan still stood in the anteroom, and she lifted 
her troubled face to her cousin'a when he would 
have passed by without a word: ' May I not say 
how sorry I am, Leonardf 

' Not to-day, Susan. Some weeks hence I may 
be able to bear condolence.' But he turned back, 
just aa he had reached the door : ' Susan, be kind to 
Miriam. She needs it, for she stands alone now, 
and her brother certainly can be neither stay nor 
comfort,' 

' I will,' said Susan earnestly, and the assurance 
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■WM repaid by a grateful pressure of her couBJn'a 
hand. In another moment he was gone, and Mr. 
Mordaunt and Mr. Cornwall only came round the 
comer of the house in time to see the retreating 
vheela of the dog-cart, while Susan stood in the 
doorway. 

'So!' said Mr. Mordaunt with a smile, 'our 
CfBsar, who came, saw, and conquered, pursues the 
parallel by taking up his baggage and departing. 
Is he much cut up, Suaan ? ' 

'Yes,' aaid Susan briefly; and she would have 
turned into the house if Uncle Ealph had not 
detained her. 

' Stay with me Susan. Tour Papa ia going off 
to the farm, and I want to have a talk with you.' 

' Tou must have your talk out today,' said Mr. 
Mordaunt, as Susan prepared to comply, ' and then 
let the subject rest. It has been a foolish episode, 
and I don't want to have all my girls' heads filled 
with nonsense.' 

Mr. Cornwall promised obedience, and carried off 
Susan in triumph. 'It is always satisfactory,' he 
aaid, ' to have a talk with you, because you have 
softness, as well as sense. I think Mordaunt is 
hard on the young people.' 

' Papa,' said Suaan, ' can scarcely believe in the 
depth of an attachment which sprang up so 
suddenly,' 

' And what do you think, my dear ? ' 

' I think,' said Susan, her voice slightly trembling, 
'that Leonard's whole heart is Miriam's, and that, 
however disappointed in her, he cannot now be tree, 
if he would.' 
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' You mean, th&t he is disappointed by ber Bob- 
mitting ao readily ?' 

'Naturally,' stud Susan. 

' Ajtd you woold not have done the same in her 
place P' 

'I will tell you when I am tried,' said Susan, 
forcing a laugh. 

' I am inclined to think,' said Uncle Balph, ' tliat 
Miriam's attachment wUl he more lasting than 
Leo's. For I know enough of her to helieve that 
where she lores, it muat be for life.' 

' Then why did she give liim up so easily P' 

* Because she thought it right to sacrifice herself 
for George. I admire her for that, without think- 
ing her the least more lovable. In fact,' said Uncle 
lialph despondingly, 'I feel that this affair has 
destroyed our last chance of coming to a better 
understanding, since I cannot conceal from myself 
that I hare acted like a brute. She wUl wander 
about Suck Dub, a pale and reproachful ghost, or 
perhaps pine to death.' 

Susan had no consolation to offer ; she said that 
the sun made her head ache, and left him to indulge 
in these gloomy antictpatioiia. 
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Oft in the Paaaions' wild rotation lost, 
Oui apnng of action to onnelTeg is lost ; 
Tired, not dotormined, to tha last we jield, 
And what oomes than ia mftater ot the field. 

POPB. 

BEFOBE a auffictent time liad elapsed to verify 
tbe several predictions that Miriam would pine 
to death, and Leonard be made reckless by his 
disappointment, the more immediate coasequence 
of their engagement appeared in its effect on ^ 
third person. Mr, Merton had only waited until 
he was sure of his ground, to pay hie addresses to 
Susan in form ; and on the evening of JJeonard's 
departure, that asaurance was given by her sub- 
mitting to be the object of bis exclusive attentions, 
instead of discouraging them as formerly. Early 
on the morrow, Susan was called down to give her 
own answer to the declaration he had come to 
make, and when they appeared together, the happy 
agitation of her lover betrayed that the reply had 
not been unsatisfactory. Susan seemed to shrink 
from her mother's tearful caress, as well be &om 
her father's half-rallying congratulation, and she 
escaped as soon as possible, not to her own room, 
but Ailie's, which had so often been her haven in 
trouble and perplexity. 
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4-ilie fancied that it was trouble now, rather 
than an OTer-wrought joy, which fixed the scarlet 
colour in Susan's cheek, and made her voice break 
down in the attempt to announce her engagement. 
'I am only nervous,' she said, trying to laugh 
away her tears : ' it is all so new and strange, and 
then I was overwhelmed by Mr. Morton's passion- 
ate earnestness. He would not listen to what I said 
of my not being good enough, nor able to love in 
the same way, I told him he might find me cold.' 

' I have never found you cold, Suswi.' 

' No, but you know me so well.' 

'And Mr. Merton was satisfied?' 

' If he had been only satisfied, I should be less 
afraid, but he would hear and understand nothing, 
except that I said, Yes. He said that was happiness 
enough.' 

' And you are happy, Susan ?' 

' Oh yes,' Susan answered, as she turned her 
face away; 'at least, I shall be. I am bewildered 
now, but already I feel glad to have it settled. I 
have been so restless lately, and now that I can 
look up, and lean on him, that must be all at an 
end.' 

'It must be,' Ailie repeated to herself, feeling 
as if the resolved tone was scarcely prompted by 
the fluttering joy of requited love. But she did 
not feel justified in putting her misgivings into 
words, and she only aeked whether Mrs. Mordaunt 
was pleased. 

' Oh yes, you know she has wished it lErom the 
first, and Mr. Merton is so fond of Mamma. I 
believe it was only a rebound from his admiration 
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for her, which induced him to fall in love with me. 
And I WEiut to know what you think, Ailie. I have 
been ^moet as much provoked \>j jour discretion 
as by the alluaioDB and hints of other people, for 
I thought you might have helped me to decide.' 

' I am glad to be spared that responBibility,' re- 
joined Ailie, ' especially as I have scarcely exchanged 
words with Mr. Merton, and know nothing of him 
except his love for you. However, that saya much 
in his favour, and now I shall know him better, 
and I must try to forgive >iim for taking you away 
from me, Susan, though I shall miss you very much.' 

' And I you,' Susan answered, with a burst of 
tears, for which that eipression of regret scarcely 
appeared a legitimate excuse. ' How happy we were 
in old schoolroom days, Ailie, — happier than I shall 
ever be again ! ' 

'Not in the same way, perhaps,' saidAilie. 'But 
I wonder that you should repine, just as you have 
tasted of a deeper and fuller joy. You are nervous 
juat now, dear, and I think I had better leave you 
in peace.' 

'No, I do not want to be alone,' said Susan 
restlessly. ' Tell me about Miriam, for I have not 
heard of her today.' 

' She is better, — well enough to go out with the 
rest, though she had no wish to share their holiday, 
and would have preferred working by herself in 
the schoolroom. I am very glad that Boger in- 
sisted on it, for it was his doing, since Qeorge, after 
the first careless invitation, was quite ready to leave 
her alone.' 

' His energies were expended in persuading me 
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to join the party to Marl; Hill,' said Snaan, langTi- 
img. 'Mr. Merton would not have admired bis 
pertinacity in inducing me to eecape from this 
morning' B audience.' 

' I knov one, Suaan, who haa greater cAuae than 
Mj. Merton to complain of yonr relations with 
Oeorge Leigh, and that is his sister.' 

' Now, really,' exclaimed Susan, ' it is too bad to 
wrest all my innocent amusementa into an injury 
to Miriam. Surely I might be civil to her brother 
without being accused of any sinister motive, what- 
ever may be said of my intercourse with Uncle 
Balph and — and Iieonard.' In pronouncing the 
last word, Snaan faltered and chsnged colour, and 
that hesitation revealed to Ailie the truth to which 
she had attempted to shut her eyes. Kow Miriaia 
was forgotten in the welfare of one far dearer to her. 

< We will not argue about it,' she said hastily. 
'Perhaps I have wronged you in imagining that 
you have, even uncon9cioi»ly, helped to estrwige 
George still more from his sister, whose patient 
love is so ill repaid. I cannot think about Miriam 
to-day, nor about any one bat you, dear Susan. 
You know that I hare never pressed for confidence, 
yet I cannot be satisfied without hearing from your 
own lips that you are happy. And if only pique 
and restlessness have hurried you into this engage- 
ment, happy you cannot be.' 

' I do not know why you should say such cruel 
words,' said Susan, as she hid her burning face. 

' My words are only cruel in so &r as they are 
untrue,' Ailie replied. ' Believe me, Sosan, that any 
present sufiisring is better thuk a loveless rauriage.' 
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' Tou are unjuBt, imkiod,' repeated Susan with 
increasing veliemenoa. 'I have not deceiTed Mr. 
MertOD. I told him that our lore vae not equal, 
that it nerer might be, and he promised to be 
patient and not hurry me. It is to be a long 



' Ho eugagemeoit were better.' 

' It was his doing, not mine. And I th glad to 
be bound, or I should hare been glad if you had 
not come between us in this way. Ailie, it was 
not right to wrest my secret &om me, to turn it 
against me, and shatter oU my hopes of retriering 
or blotting out the miaerable past.' 

' Can it be blotted out by a more unhappy iiiture, 
for unhappy it must be, and 1^ your own fault F' 

' K this is your way of wishing me joy, I will go 
to Mamma,' said Susan. 

' You must not think that I wish to come be- 
tween you. II you would only confide in her, all 
will be well. Yet I cannot quite bear to think 
that oar old and close tie ia to be severed so sud- 
denly.' 

' Nor I,' said Busan, ' and just now, too, when I 
am so very very wretched.' She sat still, and Ailie 
made no attempt to disturb her reflections; but 
after awhile, Susan raised her head and spoke again ; 
' Then you give me up, Ailie ?' 

'No, dear child, I must always love yon, and 
never more tlian now, when yon will not suffer ma 
to help you.' 

' No one can belp me. I have chosen my own 
lot and must abide by it, since I cannot unsay the 
words of this morning.' 
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' You cannot, Snaan p' 

' Or will not, which comee to the aame thing. 
"We muBt not talk about it any more, Ailie, for I 
cannot afford to quarrel with you. I know I may 
trust you, and that you will not betray your mie- 
givings to Mamma.' 

' No,' said Ailie, ' the admission which ought to 
be made can only come from yourself.' Aad Subeui 
looked relieved. 

The Bchoolroom party would have been less 
gratified by Papa's decree of a holiday, if it had 
transpired that it was prompted by a desire to get 
through this family crisis secure from any tmsea- 
aonable interruption. Disturbed by no suspicion 
of the truth, the day went merrily with all but 
Miriam, and phicidly with her. 

The title of Leonard's love and disappointment 
had become known to the young people in an un- 
accountable way, as Mrs. Mordaunt observed, while 
Misa Alison, confident in her own powers of secrecy 
as well as in Miriam's, waa quite able to account 
for it, through a not uncommon want of reserve in 
the drawing-room. At an age when the instinct 
of romance is most easily roused, the matter was 
of course taken up with a very keen interest, and 
while Patty and Minny bestowed their compassion 
on lieonw^l's wrongs, Lily's sympathy was all with 
Miriam, whose sacrifice for her brother's sake 
touched the chord of her own strong attachment to 
Itoger. Besides, Boger took the same view, say- 
ing, in his gruffest tone, ' that he only wished the 
fellow were better worth it, — though for that mat- 
ter he did not think much of Leonard either : it 
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Was ungeuerouB and nnmanty to go off in a rage, 

when, he ought to have trusted Mmam through 
all, and have loved her the better for giving him 
up.' It was in order to atone for the neglect and 
misconstruction of others, that Boger devoted him- 
self to Miriam that day, shielding her from fatigue 
and discomfort with almost womanly tenderness, 
and perfectly happy when her pale lips were parted 
by a patient and unwilling smile. 

' After all,' as Patty observed to ber younger 
siaterB, with a feeling akiu to disappointment, ' she 
looks just as she always did, or very little graver 
and colder.' 

' !Not at all like the heroine of a real, true love 
story,' added Minny. 

' I tbink her much more like a heroine for not 
showing all she feels,' said Lilias, in the opp(»ition, 
as usual. 'I do so admire any one who can be 
sorry without crying.' And Lily's tears, always too 
ready to fall, stood in her eyes. 

' Still,' persisted Minny, ' we ougbt to care most 
about Leonard, because be is our cousin, and it is 
such a bore that we should lose his visit, for be 
always belongs to «« so much more here than when 
we are in Charles-street. It seems quite stupid 
to have an autumn holiday without him.' 

' I don't think so at all, since we have Boger,' re- 
joined Lilias; ' for tlioughHoger never found it out, 
Leonard's manner to bim was quite supercilious and 
disagreeable, treating bim as if he were still a boy. 

' I am sure that he always called bim old liiOgei, 
said Fatty, laughing. ' Besides, Boger is not ol 
much use to-day, since be lets the pony outwalk 
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you.' Minam vos riding, and the three girla had 
fallen behind, but no shade of jealousy clouded 
Lily's fitce m she replied, ' Eoger said that he was 
sorry he could not give me hiB arm, but that ho 
could not trust Qeorge to look after the ponj, since 
he was always straying out of the road after a bird 
or rabbit.' 

' I begin to think,' said Fatty candidly, ' that 
though Oeorge Iieigh is good-natured to us, he is 
re^y very selflah. I was by when he asked Susan 
exactly what Miriam had done ; and all he said was, 
that it was a pity she had not provided for herself 
as something might turn up for him, and at all 
event he did not care to have much to do with 
Uncle Balph.' 

' Fancy Soger's saying such a thing !' exclaimed 
LiUas, whose secret longing to emulate Miriam's 
heroism led her to anticipate the possibility of being 
permitted to make some such sacrifiee for her dar- 
ling brother. 

On reaching Marly Hill, the object of their walk, 
the party was ^ain united. The eketching-booka 
and lunchecm-'basket were produced, the pony un- 
saddled and allowed to graze, and a plaid spread for 
Miriam in a sheltered nook with all a saiLor's bandi- 
ness ; and she struggled to be grateful, and to over- 
come the rebellious feeling that there was only one 
who had a right to make her the object of such 
solicitude. ' And you must rest too, Lily,' Boger 
added, raisii^ her lace in his great brown hands, 
that he might peer under her hat. ' You have had 
quite a long walk, and though it has given you a 
pretty colour, it will not do to over-tire yourself.' 
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' I am not at all tired,' Liliae answered, aa she 
crept closer to her brother, and looked supremely 
bappy. The virtue of his presence chased lassitude 
away, for ahe seldom deemed herself equal to such 
au adventurous walk. 

In a country poaoessing bo few marked festureB, 
Marly Hill was treated with respect, and oonai- 
dered worthy to be the object of an expedition, 
although it was in fact little more than a grassy 
knoU, interspersed here and there with a few patches 
of stunted heather, to which the young Mordaunta 
triumphantly pointed when any disposition was 
shown to dispute its claim to rank among the 
mountains of England. 

' I am afraid the Cordilleras have spoiled me,* 
said Boger, as he rolled his shaggy head to and 
&o in the graaa ; ' that precipice of the deserted 
quarry does not look so abrupt as it used to do.' 

' When you came here, after you were appointed 
to the Victory,' said Patty, ' you frightened Mamma 
by threatening to scramble down the precipice, in 
preparation for climbing the rigging.' 

' Yes, that was a very jolly day. Why did not 
Mamma come with us now ? She has grown dread- 
fully old,' said Boger ; and the disrespectfiil aaser- 
tion provoked a shout of merriment. 

' But now,' he coatiuued, wriggling suddenly 
into an upright position, ' we will have luncheon. 
I made Barton put up some wine for — for Mi- 
riam. I suppose I may call you sof he added, 
colouring crimson. 

' Oh yes ; they all do,' she answered quietly, 

G-eorge, who never could sit still, had been rang- 
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iog over the hill, and now rejoined the party. ' I 
wish I had brought my guu,' he aaid, ' for the 
rabbits are Bwarming; I almost knocked over a 
young one with my etick.' 

' I am gUd it got Rwny,' aud Boger. 'Instead 
of thiokiDgof killbtg and slaying, you must employ 
yourself more peacefully in gathering eticka to roast 
our potatoes.' 

All applied themselves to the taek but Liliaa 
and Miriam, and the latter opened her book to 
sketch the animated group, which fonned a very 
pretty picture, the pony in the centre, watching' 
their proceedingi with a wise and curious face, 
Boger stooping down to lay the Sre scientifically, 
and the other three coming up with supplies of 
wood. 

The eketch was eagerly examined and criticized 
when the fire had died down, and the potatoes were 
deposited in the smoking embers. ' All the figures 
are eiactly like, except George Leigh,' said Minny, 
' and that reminds me of some one else. Who can 
it be, I wonder P' Who it waa, suddenly occurred 
to her, and she stopped short, and coloured, with 
an instinctive tact which Ocorge did not possess. 

* Let me see,' he said, looking over her shoulder. 
' Why, it is Leonard Wray, of course ; people have 
remarked on the likeness before, but this is his 
very image.' 

' Give it to me,' said Miriam, holding out her hand 
for the drawing, and without a moment's hesitation 
she tore it in pieces, her fingers trembling with 
escitement. 

George's awkward attempt to laugh vraa checked 
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by an indignant glance from Boger, and Miriam 

vas the £ret to break the ailenoe wbich ensued. 
' I think,' ebe aaid, in a compoGed and steady Toice, 
— ' I think the potatoes muat be roasted.' 

Any diBpoeitiou to canvase an act bo much at 
variance with Miriam's habitual eelf-posBession, 
was forgotten when thej returned, in the more ab- 
sorbing interest of Susan's engagement. No one 
waa taken by auqirise ; and, indeed, now that the 
Bisters were at liberty to declare openly in the 
schoolroom the surmises which had been long whis- 
pered to each other, it appeared that Minny piqued 
herself on the acateness which bad decided some 
months ago that Mr. Merton 'meant something' 
by the inquiry where Miss Mordaunt was, one day 
when he met Minny alone. Susan was gratified 
by her sisters' hearty and open satisfaction, and 
only annoyed by the impetuosity which led them 
to assume that the wedding-day must be fixed, and 
that no time should be lost in deciding the brides- 
maids' dresses. 

' I suppose you want to get rid of me,' she said ; 
a reproach which called forth many protestations 
to the contrary. 

' Indeed,* Patty observed, ' I think it is very good 
of me to be pleased with your marriage at all ; for it 
will be a great bore not to hare you to go out with 
me ray first year.' 

Miriam sat a Little apart, a stranger to the family 
interest, yet with no other refuge. She did not 
speak until Susan went up to her, and asked kindly, 
though not without constraint, whether she was 
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' Wo, thank you,' she said, looking up ; ' not 
more tired than when I went out. Kiss me, Susan, 
and let me say that I am glad.' 

Suaan kiased the upturned &ce, and replied, low 
and hurriedly, ' Thank jou, dear, I do not deseiTe 
that you should wish me joy. Yet you need not 
grudge my seeming happiness, for if I could, I 
would change places with you to-day.' 

' With me ! ' Miriam repeated to herself, seeking 
in vain to divine the meaning of the words. ' There 
ia only one possession for which she could envy 
me. But that is past, since Leonard's love is mine 
no more, and she ia given to another.' 
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Ottea tebubed, jet bIwhjb bac^ returoing 

To those Sret feelinge that wera bom with me. 
And leaTJng busy chase of wealth and learning 

Foe idle dreams of things which cannot be. 
To-daj I will not eeek the shadowy region. 

Its uDSuBlsining vastoesa waxes drear. 
And TisionB rising, legion afber legion. 

Bring the unreal world too strangelj near. 

EuiXT Bbontb. 

' T TELL you what, Miriam,' George said, rather 
J- disconsolately, ' I don't see much tun in stay- 
ing here, now Susan is engaged.' 

' I am glad you begin to find our life irksome,' 
rejoined Miriam. ' Now, perhaps, you will urge 
Uncle Balph to come to some decision about you. 
Tou cannot think how much happier you would be, 
woriting for yourself.' 

' I don't blow about that ; but certainly it is a 
great bore to have Roger always lecturing me on. 
imaginary sligbts to you, and instead of having 
Susan to stand by nie, as usual, she is writing 
letters, or walking with Mr. Merton. It remains 
to be seen whether I shall mend matters by follow- 
ing the plough ; and indeed I am not sure that it 
is the profession for a gentleman.' 
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' "What does it ngaify ?' stud Miriam imp«tientlf . 
* Oh, George, I wish that joa would feel with me 
that " the life of him that dependeth oa another 
man's table, ia not to be counted for a life." I vould 
beagoreroeBsto-morrow, if anyone would take me; 
and I would rather break stones on the road than 
saunter through life as jou wiah to do.' 

George onlj laughed at her earnestness. ' I taa 
not ambitious,' he aaid ; ' joa and TJncle Balph 
bare determined to make a fermer of me, and I 
submit ; but I maiotaia that it is a better thing to 
be a gentleman at large. And meanwhile— it is 
Soger's question, not mine — are jon to be immured 
in the chateau at Duck Dub, when the Mordaonta 
go to town i or do you make one of the schoolroom 
party?' 

' I shall stay here, of course. They wiU not take 
me to London flcMc; and I could not go if they asked 
me. But I think Uncle Balph will be glad to let me 
go to school, for be looks oppressed by the thought 
that I shall inrade his solitude all the winter.' 

'To school?' repeated Oeorge; 'Iwond^what 
Leonard Wrsy will say to that. It follows rather 
comically on the engagement.' 

Miriam clasped her hands with an impatient 
gesture. ' You like to taont me, George, and I am 
weafy of asking you to let the subject rest.' 

' Young ladies generaUj like to be reminded of 
their conquests,' answer«d George. 

Miriam turned away to hide the tears which were 
forced &om her, not by her own grieft, bat by mor- 
tification on her brother's account. The illusion 
with which she had once inrested bim was diq>elled; 
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and while ahe still itrove to believe Um thought- 
leBB, rather than utterly aelfiah, ehe became erery 
day more keenly sensitiTe to the coaTiction that he 
Tas Tulgu-, flippant, and shallow. And to him she 
must derate her life, and blot out even the memory 
of that image which now roee up before her with 
almost overpowering distinctneie, — the gay, cour- 
teous ease, the spirited bearing, above all, the 
deep and earnest nature, underlying an apparent 
shallowneBS. But the past was irrevocable ; and 
Miriam was not one to flinch from her purpose. 
At that very moment, Mr. Cornwall, came up the 
gravel waik which she and Gteorge were pacing, 
and when he would have passed with a simple 
greeting, she intercepted his progresB. 

* Mrs. Mordaunt is out, Uucle Balph ; and Susan 
and Mr. Merton are in the drawing-room.' 

' And don't want to be interrupted. Then I will 
take refuge in the study.' 

' Can yon wait one moment. Uncle Balph F' 

' As many as you please, my dear ; but I thought 
I was only in your way.' 

' George and I have been talking over our pltms,' 
continued Miriam, dashing into the subject ; ' he is 
aniiouB to know if you have done anything about 
boarding him with a farmer.' 

' Why, yes. In fact,' said ITucle Halph, looking 
a little ashamed, ' I have a letter about it in my 
pocket now, which I was just going to talk over 
with Susan and Mrs. Mordaunt.' 

The self-assertion which had of late been less 
apparent in Miriam's manner, insensibly revived, 
for she did not at all approve of Uncle Balph's 
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practice of 'talking over' their coacems with ft 
third peraon. However, she merely said, ' SLace 
that matter awaits their consideration, I may at 
least ask you about myself.' 

' And this notable plan of going to school, which 
I will leave you and Uncle Balph to settle between 
you,' said George, walking off. 

'Do you want to go to school?' inqiiired Mr. 
Cornwall, after pausing a moment for Miriam to 
contradict the assertion. 

' Yes,' she replied. ' I was only in your way 
at Duck Dub, and I don't want to stay here. 
Indeed, the Mordaunt^ are going to town in three 

'Ton know, my dear, that my house is your 

' I know,' said Miriam ; ' and if you choose to 
keep me there, it will be less expensive.' 

' My dear child, you quite misunderstand me. I 
will send you to the dearest school in the kingdom, 
if you prefer it.' 

' I do prefer it. I mean a school of some sort ; 
not the dearest in the kingdom. I only want to 
go to some place where I shall be well taught, and 
get on with my drawing.' 

'To London f said Uncle Salph doubtfully, and 
Miriam coloured at the fancied insinuation. 

' No, not to London ; hut anywhere else : to 
Germany or France, if you will.' 

' I will ask Mrs. Mordaunt what she thinks of it,' 
said Uncle Balph. 

' And Susan,' added Miriam bitterly, ' who mis- 
construes all I do or say. Is it not a little hard 
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that no request of mine is to be granted without 
her sanction F ' 

' Xou are prejudiced agaiuBt Suaan,' said Uncle 
Ealph. 

' The prqudice ia not all on my aide. However, 
if she is to be conaulted, I hope she may not deli- 
berate long, for I am impatient to have it settled.' 

Uncle Balph turned into the houae, and Miriam 
continued to pace the graTol wait, at war with her- 
self and all the world. She was conscious of injus- 
tice towards her uncle, and that she repelled, by 
her cold and defensive manner, the affection for 
which she was craving all the while with an unap- 
peased hunger. ' I tried to do right,' thought the 
poor child, ' and it has only led me more wrong 
than ever. Will those words never come true, 
" When my fether and my mother forsake me, the 
Lord taketh me up " ? ' Even unconsciously, in 
seeking the fulfilment of that promise, Miriam had 
begun to cling to hopes which had hitherto found 
no place in her heart. Joyless as life had been, 
she had looked to death alone as the term of trials 
which must be borne with sullen acquiescence ra- 
ther than in a submissive temper; but her illness, 
perhaps also that bright, brief gleam of happiness, 
had taught her that it was an unreal mockery to 
wait for death to teach us what we are to live for. 
But the first faint effort aJter that higher life bad 
only resulted in discouragement and a depressing 
sense of failure, and Miriam scarcely judged her- 
self too harshly in believing that she must appear 
to others more unamiable than ever. 

With a generalship which might have been less 
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sacceflsful if SnaaD had not greeted Ma eDtrance 
irith Buch evident relief Uncle &a1ph Bocceeded 
in ejecting Mr. Merton snd occupjing his pUce on 
the Bofa, and he lost no time in detailing Miriam's 
reqneit, nndeterred hj her protest agaansit any con- 
sultation with Susan. ' I don't deny,' he said, 'tiurt 
it will be a great relief to me to dispose of iier— 
only it seems unnatural that an nncle and niece 
cannot live together.' 

' It is not your fault,' said Susan. 'Bub I can- 
not quite understand Miriam's reasons.' 

' The strongest is probably her aversion to ma ; 
and then she is clearly restless and wretched. Tour 
&ther will not see it in that light, but I sometimes 
wonder whether we had any right to interfere be- 
tween the two who were the best judges of their own 
happiness. Have you heard anything of Leonard ?' 

' Mamma had a line from him in answer to the 
declaration of my engagement.' 

'And what did he say P' 

' Nothiag of himself; it was a rery propnr con- 
gratulation,' answered Susan shortly. 

' Notwithstanding ail these worries about George 
snd Miriam,' observed Mr. Corcw^ ' the last few 
months have gone very quickly. It is grievous to 
think bow soon this house will be deserted, and my 
only consolation is in thinking of next year. For 
then the Mordaunt migration will not deprive me 
of all my society.' 

' Tou mean that I shall be settled here,' rqoined 
Susan, with a bluab displaying less embarrassment 
than displeasure ; ' but it is not fair to allude to that, 
since no time is fixed.' 
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'No, — bnt jonr &ther Beemed to take it for 
granted that we should meet before long, as the 
wedding must take place some time in the course 
of the winter. Indeed, he said that be did not qnite 
know what yon were waiting for.' 

* And he is so anxione to get rid <^me!' 

' No indeed, Susan ; he said how much be should 
miao you. But it is a pity I vexed yon by begin- 
ning to talk of these things, since of couree I do not 
understand them.' 

Before Susan could reply, or accept the apology, 
Mrs. Mordaunt and Mr. Merton entered the room, 
and the latter approached her while Mrs. Mordaunt 
exchanged greetings with Uncle Ealph. 

* I thought you had gone home,' said Susan, in a 
tone which justified her lover's half-reproachful 
rerply. 

' And my reappearance is an unpleasant nirpriise. 
But I met Mrs. Mordaunt in the approach, and 
turned back with her ; and then I thought you 
might be tempted out to see the sunset.' 

' I am tired by this morning's ride,' said Susan ; 
and then, considering that the fresh air might cool 
her flushed cheeks, she added, '' However, I will take 
ft turn, if yon like.' 

Mr. Merton brought her hat from the hall table, 
and they stepped out together into the garden ; but 
it Ettemed as though the orange and tawny clouds, 
heaped in gorgeous masses on the horizon, were 
spread before them in vain. Mr. Merton looked 
straight before him, and Susan's eyes were fixed 
on the ground. Mr. Merton spoke first; 'It ia 
ten days that we have been engaged.' 
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SiiBSQ started u if her thoughts were for away, 
and anewered, ' Yea.' 

' And in all that time,' he continued, ' of at least 
afl«r the first few hours of feverish delight were 
over, there has been a growing sadness and con- 
atraint between us. Will you tell me, dear, if the 
fault is mine ? ' 

' I have not blamed you, nor complained,' said 
Susan ; ' if you wish me to blame myself, it were 
better to reproach me openly.' 

'If we eotild be open with each other! You 
know not how my life hangs on your lips, how I 
wait for one natural smile or brightening look, — 
and wait in vain. You recoil from every expres- 
sion of tenderness, and will not suffer me to speak 
of the future and all my plans for your happiness. 
That happiness is dearer to me than my own life, 
and I would give up all, rather than risk it.' 

Mr. Morton's manly voice faltered, ■while Susan 
was unmoved ; and she dropped his arm, as if to 
signify that she could vralk without support. ' As 
you will,' she answered coldly. ' Let us cancel an 
engagement of which you are so soon weary. Yet 
you promised to be patient with me.' 

' I did, — I do,' rejoined her lover earnestly, — ' I 
spoke in a moment of rash impatience, and you 
must forgive me and unsay those cruel words. I 
can bear all in the knowledge that you regard me, 
if not with love, at least not with aversion.' 

' If you doubt me — ' Susan began, but Mr. Mer- 
ton would not suffer her to proceed, and regained 
possession of her hand. 

' I will never doubt you more. In my fiiithleaa 
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moods I was readj to envy that poor pale girl 
whose engagement to your couein was bo rudely 
aerered, since she at least lored and was loved 
again ; but that is past. You are cold, dear, I felt 
you shiver.' 

' No, I am not cold,' said Susan ; and it was true 
that ahe had only ahivered at the unconscious echo 
of her own words to Miriam. Por a moment her 
heart had bounded at the prospect of release from 
her engagement ; but there was a sudden revulsion 
as she was reminded of that requited love, and of 
the proof of Leonard's indifference to herself af- 
forded by his letter that morning. The only result 
of this conversation was, on her side, a more fixed 
determination to submit to an inevitable destiny, 
while to Mr. Merton it was merely a lover's quar- 
rel, which had riveted his chains more firmly than 
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Snch u the pown at that sweet pawriini. 
That it all lOrdid baaeiuMe doth eipeUe, 
And tiie rafyned mind doth newly &>hioQ 
Unto a hirer fbnna, which now doth dwell 
In Ms high thought, that would itselfa ejcell, 
While he, beholding still with canBtant sight, 
Admires the mirronr of so hesvenlj light. 



EAELT in NoTetober tKe Mordaunts went to 
LondoQ, George to a &rmer in Cumberland, 
and Miriam to a school on Blacbheath. Of all 
tboeo who had frequented the path between Duck 
Dub and the Maine, Uncle Kalph alone remained, 
uid be traversed it aa seldom as possible, solacing 
Mmeelf aa best he might, in the companioiisbip of 
Job, hia books, and his ground plans. 

Miriam went to town with the Mordaunte, and 
Miss Alison took ber down to Blackheath on the 
same daj. She bad herself disclaimed the wish to 
remain even for a night in London ; nor did Mrs. 
Mordaunt evince any desire to moderate ber im- 
patience to enter at once on her new career. In 
the coiiree of their long drive irom Faddington to 
London Bridge, amid reminiacencea of tbe straits 
and necessities of a former residence in one of 
the back streeta of Maiylebone and speculations 
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respecting her school life, Miriam also foand leisure 
to Bcan witdi unconBcioua eagemesa every pasaer- 
by whose form find feature bore a faint reaembiaiice 
to that of Leonard Wray. And all the while Leo- 
nard wae awaiting the family arriyal in Charle&-Btreet. 
He was angry with himself for going ; but he went 
notwithstanding, and employed himself in altering 
the ammgemeut of the furniture, setting the clocks 
going, and inveighiag against the unpunctuality of 
the tram. The approach of the family carnage 
with two luggage-lftden cabs in its train, drew him 
to the window. He aJao scarcely knew for what 
he had looked, until he turned away from the dis- 
COTery that the slight figure in deep mourning was 
miaaing from the schoolroom party ; and with com- 
pressed lips, and a countenance in which there was 
little welcome, he met his aunt on the stairs. 

' My dear Leo !' Mrs. Mordaunt exclaimed, with 
genuine satisfaction, ' I did not expect to find yon 
here. This is just like old times.' 

'With a difference,' said Leonard half aloud; 
and then he asked, with a quick, keen glance, ' Wbat 
have you done with AUie ?' 

' She will be h^re this evening,' replied Mrs. Mor- 
daunt evasively ; and Leonard asked no more. He 
shook hands with his uncle with the air of a man 
who goes through a disagreeable duty, and then 
followed Susan into the back drawing-room. 

'Well, Susan, I am glad that t/our affiurs are 
satisfactorily arranged ; I am quite ready to accept 
Anthony Merton for a cousin, and I suppose the 
happy coincidence of love and two thousand a year 
obviated any parental opposition-' 

Susan looked deeply wounded, and Leonard 
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hutened to explain his words. ' I intended no re- 
flection on jou, whose disinterested romance I have 
laughed at and admired all my life ; I only meant, 
that while you learned to like Merton for hie own 
sake, it waa natural that his circumstances should 
have some weight with my uncle. You must not 
think that I rejoice less sincerely in your happinras, 
because I alluded, perhaps too bitterly, to the f»n- 
trast it presents to my own lot.' 

The words were spoken kindly, bnt with no deeper 
feeling, and if Suaan hoped to attain a like indif- 
ference in giving heraelf to another, the time was 
not yet come. The massive gold bracelet which 
had been her lover's parting gift, seemed to weigh 
more heavily than a fetter of iron ; but she turned 
it on her arm, and held her peace. 

Mrs. Mordauni, complaining of feeling tired and 
travel- worn, wished for a cup of tea irom the school- 
room, in anticipation of dinner, and Leonard offered 
to deliver the message. ' I did not like to vex him 
by refuaal,' she observed, when he was gone, ' and it 
is evident that he will not rest until he hears some- 
thing of Miriam ; bnt I hope the girls will be dis- 
creet. Perhaps you bad betiter go upstairs, Susan.' 
But Susan did not act upon the suggestion, and 
Mrs. Mordaunt did not press it, thinking her de- 
pressed by her first separation from ' Anthony.' 

' Aunt Helen wants Minny to take her a cup of 
tea,' said Leontvd, as he entered the school-room ; 
and Minny being thus disposed of, he established 
himself in the only easy chair the room afforded, 
and proceeded to cross-question the elder sisters. 

' Where is Ailie, and why has she not come with 
youp' 
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The two girls coloured, and Patty answered eau- 
tioualy, ' She is to come back to-night.' 

' Tes, but where from ? Where is ahe now ?' 

There was a pause, presently broken by Liliaa. 
' I don't see why we should not tell Leonard, for 
Mamma never said it waa to be a secret. Ailie is 
taking poor Miriam to a school on Blockheath.' 

' To school!' Leonard repeated, as he started up 
&om his lounging position. ' That piece of tyranny 
passes all which went before. If it has come to 
that, no power on earth can forbid my interference.' 

' Miriam asked to be allowed to go,' said Liliaa 
nervously. 

' Then why did you say poor Miriam ?' 

' I do not know, except that I should pity any 
one who went to school ; and I do not think ahe 
would have wished it unless she had been very 
friendless and unhappy.' 

' She said that she should enjoy her drawing le&- 
aons,' said Patty ; and her couain turned from her 
impatiently. 

'Lily's is the true instinct; it was no love of 
drawing which influenced her. And ao Lily must 
tell me whether she seemed to pine, and whether 
she ever named me, or coloured wheni was named 
by others.' 

' She could not well be paler or more silent than 
she was before,' said Lilias ; ' and I do not think 
ahe was ill. She never spoke of you.' 

' Oh, Lily! you rememherthe picture !' said Patty 
eagerly. Mrs. Mordaunt was certainly sanguine 
when she trusted to her daughters' discretion. 

' What picture P' inquired Xieonard ; and Patty 
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tdd the tale with aome exultation at having thua 
vindicated her character lor romance. 

' It was a sketch she made of us all, the day of 
Mr. Merton'a proposal, when we went to llarly 
Hill ; and when some one remarked on the figure 
meant for George, which waa much more like yon, 
Miriam looked angry and ashamed, and tore the 
p^«r across.' 

Perhaps Leonunl smiled to hide the quiver of 
his lip ; at least Lilias thought she had never seen 
such a smile on his face before. ' Aunt Helen,' he 
said, ' would not think this an improving conversa- 
tion for young ladies. We had better let it drop, 
and forget it as soon as possible. I want to know 
whether you have given your consent to Susan's 
marriage.' 

' Oh yes; we like Anthony very much. He makes 
QB call him Anthony, though it does not sound natu- 
ral, and it will be good fun to have a sister married.' 

' I don't think Susan finds it good fim ; she ia 
much graver than she used to be,' said ZiiliaB. 

' Mamma wants to know whether you will stay 
for dinner, Leonard,' said Minny, returning ; and 
thus the colloquy was interrupted. 

Leonard did stay to dinner, reflecting that, as 
Boger was there, he should avoid any private con- 
ference with his uncle. But there was none of the 
animation which had distinguished the first family 
gathering in Charles-street in other years, when 
Ijeonard bad to tell the adventures of a tour or 
visit, and to hear in return the gossip of the Mof- 
daunts' neighbourhood, and Uncle Salph's last say- 
ing : now conversation flagged, or was only kept up 
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between Bogerand hia mother, sioce Mr. Mordaunt, 
naturally a silent man, waa, on the occasion of a 
return to London, in as taciturn a mood as a school- 
boy at the end of the holidays. Susan was possibly 
occupied in the composition of her first letter to 
Mr. Merton, at least she sat down to the writing- 
table as soon as dinner was over, and suffered no- 
thing to distract her from the task until it was 
accomplished. A cab drove up to the door just as 
tea was brought in, and Leonard, who was listlessly 
turning over the morning papers he had read at 
breakfast, laid them aside, and once more looked 
alert and interested. JN'ow Mrs. Mordaunt under- 
stood bis reasons for prolonging an evening of 
constraint and weariness. 

' That must be Ailie,' said Minny ; ' shall I ask her 
to come in and have some tea?' 

' Shall she, John?' said Mrs. Mordaunt, looking 
at her husband, and he, more occupied with the 
omission of some direction to his bailiff, than with 
Leonard's love-affairs, replied, — 

' Certainly, my dear ; she has had a fagging day, 
and a cup of tea will refresh her.' 80 Ailie was 
intercepted on the stairs, and ushered into the 
drawing-room. In her father's presence, even 
Patty could be discreet, and no allusion was made 
to Miriam, while Ailie drank her tea, and observed 
on the effect of the new chintz furniture. But 
Leonard was not so easily baffled ; he took a chair 
beside Miss Alison, and said, in a voice which was, 
though low, distinctly audible, ' What ia the name 
of the school to which Miss Leigh has gone?' 

' My dear Leonard,' said Mrs. Mordaunt hastily, 
o 
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' if you are determiaed to discusa the question, we 
had better go iato the other room.' 

'No,' he replied; 'all the world are welcome to 
hear what I have to say. I have a right to kuow 
what baa become of Miriam, and if I do not leani 
it through jou, I must resort to other means.' 

'What IB all this about F' said Mr.Mordaunt, m>w 
thoroughly aroused to what was passing. ' There 
ia no use in making a, mystery about it, my dear. 
Miriam, like a seuBible girl, discovered that she 
had been a little premature in falling in love, and 
had better finish her education in the first instance. 
So she has gone to Mies Smith's establishment for 
young ladies, — is not that the name. Miss Alison ? 
— where she will probably remain for the next two 
years. And I, for one, see no reason to doubt that 
Leonard's honour as a gentleman will prevent his 
either scaling the walls of a young ladies' boarding- 
school, or entering into a clandestine correspon- 
dence with any of its inmates.' 

'Thank you,' said Leonard haughtily. And he 
added in an under tone to Susan, ' It is not oflen 
that I have to thank my uncle, rather than Aunt 
Helen, for a charitable construction of my motives.' 

' I hoped the poor child seemed pretty comfort- 
able,' said Aunt Helen, trying to appease him by a 
voluntary continuation of the subject. 

' Yes ; she was, as usual, quiet and self-possessed,' 
replied Miss Alison, ' The arrangements of the 
school seemed good, and she was touched by Mr. 
Cornwall's stipulation that she should have a room 
to herself, and said, when I parted from her, that 
she thought she should get on very well.' 
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' Even a good school must be horrid,' said Minny 
Tehemeatly. 'What is Miss Smith likeP' 

' Very like other achoolmiBtreBaes and gover- 
nesBea,' rejoined Ailie with a smile ; ' you know they 
are not an attractive race.' 

' As far as our eiperience goes, they are much 
miJigned,' said Boger; and since Boger'e compli- 
ments only came from the fulness of his heart they 
were worth having, and Ailie looked gratified. 

'"Well, I am going,' said Leonard, ' only I may 
as well mention that I am quite ready to promise 
to spend all my Saturdays and Sundays out of 
town, if that will procure for Miss Leigh an occa- 
aional respite firom her prison-house.' 

' We will have her with us as often as we can,' 
aaid Mrs. Mordaunt. ' But you will not desert ua 
altogether, Leo. We shall see you again before 
the end of the week.' 

' Probably not,' Leonard answered ; ' I do not 
often stray beyond the purlieus of the Temple, for 
I am testing the truth of the saying that there is 
a certain pleasure in hard work.' 

' Whose saying, Leonard ?' asked Patty ; but her 
cousin left the room with ouf enlightening her. 

'I am very unhappy about poor Leo,' said Mrs. 
Mordaunt, as soon as she was alone with her bus- 
band. 

'You had better find some other cause for un- 
happiness, for I was never better satisfied with him. 
He has been roused out of hia dilettante, frivolous 
ways, and looks twice the man he was, and he 
seems to be taking in earnest to hia profession, as 
it waa full time he should.' 
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' But he is so completely eetranged from us, that 
I am afraid we shall lose him altogether.* 

' Try whether the estrangemeDt will withstand 
the effect of two or three invitations to dinner,' 
said Mr. Mordaunt incredulously. 

Mrs. Mordaunt did tiy, but the inTitatiosB were 
declined. Once in a fortnight or three weeks, 
Leonard preseuted himself in Charles-atreet, as a 
matter of duty, and no longer on the old terms of 
intimacy. On the other hand, Mr. Mordaunt was 
justified in the prediction that hewould really work 
at bia profession ; he had distinguished himself in 
the way he held his first brief, and for the first 
time since he came of age, he made no demand for 
an advuice of money in anticipation of dividend- 
day. 
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It vu the quiet sense ofBomethmgwoD, and Bometbing lost; 
tile fixed determination to put aeide bU dreems, all regret, all 
foolishness of sorrov } to set up the invincible might of en- 
durauoe, the concsatrat^d and easantiaJ ensFg; of the soul, 
agwnst the slights and aseaults of foTtune ; to live his life, to 
work out bis work, with a passiveness indiflbrent to succese, 
and strong on]^ in the sense of da^. 

PSGOIOSi. 

MIEIAM'S firat days at Miss Smith's eatabliah- 
ment appeared to be of endlesa length, yet 
the weeks slipped by with marvelloiis celerity, and 
she had scarcely adapted herself to the strangeness 
of her new life, and a mode of teaching very unlike 
the system pursued in the Mordaunt schoolroom, 
before the other girls bad begun to anticipate the 
delights of the ChriBtmaa holidays. But no one 
spoke of these home pleasures to Miriam, nor she 
to them. Her schoolfellows might appeal to her to 
imravel the intricacies of a German sentence, of 
to r^tore by a few bold strokes some meaning to 
a drawing from which it had been efeced by india- 
rubber and laboured pencilling, but no one dreamed 
of sharing any nearer interest with her, Her re- 
served manner repelled the curiosity and exchange 
of confidence in which school-girls are so ready to 
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indulge ; and indeed Miriam's abaolate silence re- 

apecting ter home, gave rise to the suapiciou that 
she shared the hapless fate of those to whom 
Rchooltide and hohdajs are alike. 

But, while Miriam made no friends, she had not 
a few admirers, who, like Lilias Mordaunt, longed 
to approach her, yet felt every day that she was 
more unapproachable. Her high standard of right 
inaeusihly affected those with whom she came in 
contact, and there was less tittering and flippant 
talk before her, and fewer attempts to elude the 
authority which could not be openly defied. Yet 
even at the best, Miriam found the tone of her 
companions jarring and discordant with her own : 
she pined for solitude and Ireedom, and chafed 
against the trivial interests which served to vary 
the daily routine, — the pattern of the silt dress 
which was being made for Louisa Steele, and the 
aingular lact that M. Bassompierre invariably Isiled 
to keep his temper when he had forgotten to bring 
his snufil)ox with him to his French class. It was 
only in the little room, which Mr. Cornwall had 
stipulated should be her own, that Miriam could 
brace herself against the trials, which, petty in 
themselves, harassed her so grievously. Once 
alone and in the dark, Mir iam would only creep 
to bed when she was too chilled and weary to sit 
any longer at her narrow casement, watching the 
quiet starlight, or seeking the reflex of a troubled 
spirit in the stormy clouds, now chasing wildly 
across the sky, now pausing in their career to 
catch the moonlight on their ragged edges. But 
Mirinm loved the quiet beauty best, for the wrestp 
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lings of an uuaubdued temper were yielding to the 
' great calm ' of a devout aad courageouB heart. 
Life was still a great mystery, and her lot a hard 
one, but as a mystery she was learning to accept it, 
and to struggle on tbrough the darkness, hoping 
that light might at last he given to her. 

One solace, granted for a time, waa soon with- 
drawn. George had at first written constantly and 
in high spirits, and his sister hoped that he had at 
last found his vocation in life. But with the novelty, 
the charm wore off, and his tone changed ; he re- 
vived the old complaint that it was not the pro- 
fession of a gentleman, that the young farmers were 
slow, except the two or three who hunted, and that 
these would not associate with hira nnlesa he could 
do the like. Nest it appeared that he Itad done 
the like, and then, in the natural course of events, 
came the assertion that it was impoasihle to live 
on the allowance assigned to him by Uncle Balph, 
coupled with an inquiry whether he treated Miriam 
more liberally. Miriam replied hy enclosing the five 
pounds which were sorely needed for the renovation 
of her own wardrobe, together with an admonition 
to be prudent for the future. She knew that she was 
weak, hut George was still her darling brother, and 
she must do what she could to retain some influence 
over him. And the money was taken, but not the 
advice. 

£mma Barlow, generally considered the dullest 
and most uninteresting girl in the school, was the 
one towards whom Miriam was most attracted. She 
was steady and straightforward, and little addicted 
to gossip, becaose she was too stupid, as the other 
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girk said. In tbat reputation for stupidity she 
contentedly acquiesced, and there was a certain 
conTCnience in it, &vm the claim it gave to the 
help of her more brilliant companlona ; but Miriam 
never helped, any one to shuffle through a lesson, 
though she waa ready enough to make it easier ^7 
her clear and patient explanation. Whenever Emma 
became plaintively puzzle-headed, Miriam 1^ her 
to struggle through her difficulties alone, and yet 
on the next occasion ^Eimma would have recourse 
to her, rather than to the careless good-nature 
of another, which might have enabled her to slur 
over her wort ' somehow.' 

' I do believe,' Emma eaid, ' that if you were to 
teach me instead of Mies Wilson, I might get on a 
little.' 

' You might get on now,' rejoined Mii^am, ' i^ 
instead of attending to what Miss Wilson says, 
you were not all the while hugging yourself for 
your stupidi^.' 

Emma did not resent the imputation ; indeed she 
never resented anything. 'So you know,' she 
aaid timidly, ' that Mamma is so pleased with what 
I wrote of you, that she wishes you could spend 
the Christmaa holidays with us, as friend or gover- 
ness, whichever you like. I am sure Papa would not 
mind what he gave.' For Mr. Barlow was a re- 
tired manufacturer, and his daughter enjoyed the 
distinction of being the richest as well as the dullest 
girl in the school. 

In these words there was an unconscious asser. 
tion of the superiority of riches which made Miriam 
wince, yet she replied, after only a moment's heai- 
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tation ; ' Thank you ; I hope to be a goTemeaB u 
soon as I know enough to teach others, and I 
believe that I could help you now. I am not eure 
that my uncle will agree, but if he does, I shall be 
glad to go with you for the holidays, — ob a go- 
verness I mean ; I don't think I should do for a 
Mend.' 

Perhaps not, Emma thought, as she aat down to 
write to her mother of the way in which her offer 
was received, adding that it was evident that Mi- 
riam must either be very poor, or very unhappy at 
home, she seemed so anxious to go elsewhere. The 
matter was more easily arranged on the part of the 
Barlows than with Uncle Balph. He wrote with 
some acerbity, that if Miriam wished to spend her 
holidays with a school-fellow, she was very welcome 
to do BO ; but he saw no necessity for his niece to 
become a governess as long as he could support 
her: if she wanted money, he would send it to 
her. 

Miriam's rebellious pride was ronsed, and several 
sheets were begun and cast aside before she could 
frame her answer in a tone submissive enough to 
satisfy her sense of what was due to her uncle. 
But she could not force herself to promise submis- 
sion without betraying how distastefU it was. ' It 
is easy to put an end to the engagement,' she 
wrote, ' since it depended on your consent, for I 
certainly shall not go as a Mend. I cannot see 
why we are to do nothing for ourselves because 
yon have done so much, uid I am not nngratefiil 
because I find the obligation oppressive. I will 
spend my holidays at Suck Dub, if you like, — only 
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not in Ghorles-street ; and I am \mtiiig hj tlilg 
post to decline Mrs. Mordaunt'a invitation.' 

If Mr. Cornwall had been on more cordial terms 
witb his niece, this letter would scarcely have in- 
duced him to reconsider his determination. He 
would have rallied her spirit of independence, and 
have made all smooth with a kiss and a smile when 
they met. Bat now he recoiled from the prospect 
of receiving her for six weeks as an unwilling in- 
mate, and argued himself into the conviction that 
it vould be better to submit to the indignity of his 
niece turning governess, since she was bent upon 
it ; ' especially,' he added, as he looked over a letter 
just received from Cumberland, ' since it ia clear 
that that fellow George will spend all that Miriam 
may save me.' Acting on his ungracious consent, 
the engagement with Mrs. Barlow was concluded ; 
and when the school broke up, Miriam and Emms 
djTOve off together, in all the dignity of the family 
coach, nith its powder and plush liveries. 

Not even the iamily coach, however, fiilly pre- 
pared Miriam for the parade of wealth to which 
she was introduced. Mrs. Barlow only looked 
smaller and more insignificant for the bird-of- 
paradise feathers, ruby velvet, and swan's-down 
trimmings to which she was addicted ; but the first 
glance at the broad expanse of Mr. Barlow's satin 
waistcoat enabled Miriam to estimate his income 
with tolerable accuracy, as veil as his satisfaction 
in spending it, and she was not surprised, on re- 
turning to the drawing-room after a hurried toi- 
lette, that they aat down to dine off silver, and to 
hear apologies for the small number of courses 
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and the want of vttrietT in wines. But with all 
the pomposity, there waa none of the arrogance 
of acquired wealth, and Miriam's quiet dress and 
muiner did not procure her a less cordial recep- 
tion; she wast treated as a distinguished guest, and 
overwhelmed with espreseions of gratitude for her 
kindness to their dear Emma. 

£mmi4's radiant face, as she sat beside her father, 
admiring alt he said, and admired in return, trans- 
formed her into another person ; but one proof of 
identity was afforded by the ascendency which 
Miriam's quiet determination still maintained over 
her inert and pasaiye dtspositiou. Immediately 
after breakfast on the following morning, Miriam, 
with all the ardour of a youthful teacher, led her 
unresisting pupil to the library, now probably used 
for the first time for the purposes of study : she 
denied to Emma the indulgence of lounging, as 
rigorously as if thej were at work in the school- 
room at Highfield House, aud claimed her un- 
divided attention for the sustained period of three 
hours, an occurrence altogether unprecedented, to 
judge by Emma's exhaustion when the time for 
relaxation came. 

To Miriam that time never csme, or at least her 
only relaxation was in incessant occupation. When 
forced to admit that she had taxed her pupil's 
energies to the uttermost, she applied to her own 
studies, of which the most absorbing was the copy 
of a rare and beautiful Francia in Mr. Barlow's 
possession. In tracing the lines of serene beauty 
on the Madonna's face, thoughts of her own holy 
■and aufiering mother had power to still the pas- 
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dojuiite jearoinge which at other times would bavs 
their way. The longead evenings of last Christmas- 
tide rose up hefore her, the increasing pressure of 
embarrassment to which her father yielded with 
sullen recklessness, as he sat idle by the fireside, — 
the mother yielding too, at last, with a spirit crushed 
by Delect, and want, and wasting sickness, and 
giving up the life-long struggle. Then Miriam 
remembered how, as in God's mercy it so often is, 
aU earthly carei were hushed in approaching death ; 
and now that she had ceased to strive, she ceased 
also to forecast the evils in store for her loved 
ones. She remembered the very words in which 
her mother bade her little maid Miriam look up 
and smile, and trust that bright days would come 
at last. 'At last,' — they might bo tar off, and yet 
the hope braced Miriam for endurance. Only she 
must look up: she had begun to enter into the 
meaning of those words, and she knew that it was 
cowu-dly to turn back from the battle of life, as 
she had vainly wished to do, to seek the haven for 
which she was not yet prepared. These were her 
happiest moments. Her afternoons were undi»- 
turhed while the Barlow family drove out in the 
green coach to pay formal visits or to take a formal 
airing; she always declined to accompany them, 
and her exercise was deferred until the growing 
dusk obliged her to lay aside palette and brush. 
Then she went out into the walled garden which 
formed part of Mr. Barlow's domain, and paced np 
and down in the chill and sober twilight of a wint^ 
afternoon until Mrs. Barlow's motherly anxiety 
was roused to send out a liveried servant, respect- 
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flillf to Biiggest that it wae growing dark, and ebe 
had better come in. 

'She is a very remarkable young woman,' ob- 
served tbe master of the house, as Miriam came in 
from one of tbeee late walks, and was exhorted by 
Mrs. Barlow to go up at once to change her drese, 
aince she could aee that her crape trimmings were 
quite limp with the damp. ' Though she ia not ho 
dressy aa many of your other school-fellows, Emma, 
I think she is more of a lady. There is something 
about her which no one could mistake.' Here he 
wafl checked by an uneasy recollection of the day 
when be was mistaken for his own butler by a guest 
who happened to arrive at the moment he was cross- 
ing his haU, and felt disinclined to pursue the sub- 
ject. 

Eut his wife, disturbed by no such reminiscence, 
eagerly assented. ' Yes, indeed, Mr. Sarlow. Any 
one can see she is a lady, though she draws like an 
artist, and tbe folds of her silk dress are sadly worn, 
which is very much against her.' 

'Her drawing, or her dress, do you mean, 
Mamma P' said Emraa, with one of those rare and 
sudden sallies of wit by which no one was more 
surprised than herself, and which were always 
dutifully applauded by father and mother. 

' She is very unlike other young women,' repeated 
Mr. Barlow impressively. ' I think she has improved 
you very much, Emma.' 

' So do I, Papa,' replied the young lady naively : 
' I am not half so stupid aa I used to be ; and though 
it is rather hard work sometimes, on the whole I 
like it better.' 
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' I am only afraid of ber over-working your brain,* 
said Mrs. Barlov. 

'My brain ie pretty Bolid, Mamma, and it doee 
not get into such a whirl as it used to do at school. 
I wiBh that I might have Miriam to teach me al- 
ways, instead of going back to Miss Smith's.' 

'So you might, my dear; I had just arriyed at 
that conclusion,' said Mr. Barlow, whose increasing 
importance of manner had already prepared his 
wife and daughter for some such weighty decision. 

' Oh, Papa !' exclaimed Emma with a very bright 
face, ' I should like it so much ! Only I am afraid 
Miriam would not agree, for I know she wishes to 
remain at Miss Smith's for another year, to improve 
herself with masters.' 

' You might have the best masters at home.' 

'Then we must give Miss Leigh a good salary, 
which would considerably increase the expense,' 
said Mrs. Barlow. 

Her husband waved his hand with a gesture 
which was always unanswerable. ' My dear, I have 
often told you that where Emma's education is 
concerned, expense is no object to me.' 
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I fanow him ; and BOTiietiin» I thuik, if we knew otliera in 
the same manner, the better we should fiod them. Tor it may 
be that an action displeftses us, which would please ua if we 
knew its whole aim and eiteut- 

Hasakb Elopbiock. 

' A ND Buch a letter too !' eaid Uncle Ealph. He 
-il Lad come to town, according to cuatora, to 
epend ChriBtmaa week in Charles- street, and he was 
now Bitting inconference with Mrs, Mordaunt. 

' Tea, the mercantile style and the feminine hand 
go eo oddly together, as if it were compoaed by- 
Mr. Barlow, and copied by his wife ;' a chance shot, 
nearer the truth than Mrs. Mordaunt imagined. 

'It aeems hard,' continued Mr. Cornwall in an 
aggrieved tone, 'to lay hands on another man's 
niece, and make a goremeaa of her whether he will 
or no. Though, by the way, she is not to be a 
governess, — only " associated with our dear Emma 
in her studies, a valued friend and companion." ' 

'At aU events you have the power of saying no.' 

'Have I?' said Uncle fialph, shrugging hia 
shoulders. ' Not if Miriam's mind is made up, as I 
gather from her note, I said no to her onco under 
compulsion, in Leonard's aSUir, and I never mean 
to try it again.' 
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' I do believe that interference in that matter 
was a mistake,' rejoined Mrs. Mordannt. 'It has 
Bet Miriam against you and us all, and completely 
eBtronged Leo. I believe he is passing this vaca- 
tion in town, and yet he has never been near ua.' 

'I suppose it would not do to try and bring 
them together again P' said Uncle Ralph doubtfully, 
and Mrs. Mordaunt was not a little startled by the 
suggestion. 

'Oh no ; John would not hear of such a thing. 
And after all, though disappointment makes them 
unamiahle towards their relations, it has done no 
essential harm. Miriam did well at school, and is 
doing equally well with these Barlows. I have heard 
of them before as enormously rich, and living in 
great style.' 

'As is proved by the offer of a salary of £100 a 
year, and all the best London masters. It reads 
like a bribe.' 

' Since you are mistrustful,' said Mrs. Mordaunt, 
laughing, ' suppose you drive down to Clapham, and 
judge for yourself.' 

' 1 could not go alone,' said Uncle Belph help- 
lessly ; ' I should be talked over in five minutes.' 

' / cannot go with you. I do not know Mrs. 
Barlow, and am not ambitious to make her ac- 
quaintance.' 

' Susan said she would not mind going with me,' 
said Mr. Cornwall with a certain guilty conscious- 
ess which aroused Mrs. Mordaunt's attention. 

' Did Susan propote going p' she asked quickly. 

'I am not sure &om which side the proposal 
came ; but I do not see any harm in it.' 
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. ' IN'o h&rm eiact^, onlf I -should h&ve thought 
Snaui'B tiineMl^e»gi^ed,jaet ae Mr. Merten has 
oome to town.' 

'She said it «oald:not'BigB^,iuBt6H-«cte'm&m- 
ing.' 

' In ihe -d^s of ow courtohip, one moraing sig- 
nified B good de^ And though I should not have 
expeoted you to Bee it in that light, it seems notu- 
ml that Susan should -do so.' 

' You don't want SosMi to givemenp, Mrs. Mor- 
dauntF' 

' Certainly not, but ra the days which come but 
ouee in a Uietime, ^we vauet all give up something ; 
a tact you haf« soaroely aoeepted, and 'I «oinefcimeB 
&noy that Mr. Merton accuses you of engFossing 
Susan's attention.' 

' I know that we were much in(»« comfortable 
before Susan thought of marrying. However, if I 
may not t^e her with me, I shall not go at all, 
but write and tell Miriam that she must please her- 
self.' 

Mrs. Mordaunt 9bjected to this mode of settling 
the difficulty, Mid administered some wholesome 
truths on the dishonesty of thus eluding the charge 
which he had t^en on himself. But she felt re- 
morseful when Uncle Balph submissively replied, 
that no one could feel more keenly than he did him- 
self, bow utterly he had failed to do his duty to- 
wards his sister's children, and that he believed he 
had better die at once, and leave them to Mr. Mor- 
daont's guudianship. She laughingly disclaimed 
the necessity of his patting such a 'Uireat in execu- 
tion, Bsd agreed to th&«oinpromiee that^san should 
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accompany tiim to Clapham any day that Mr. 
MertoD was otherwise engaged. Such on oppor- 
tunity was found, or perhaps inrented ; at least it 
did not appe^ that any very pressing engagement 
construed Mr. Merton to wander disconBolately 
through the Btreete, looking into the shop-windows, 
and trying to decide on some suitable Christmas 
present for Susan. His ardour in such a pursuit 
was checked by the dim auepicion that hia tokemi 
of lore were unwUliDgly accepted, and only added 
to the burden of gratitude already so oppreesive. 

It was Chriatmas ere, clear, bright, and frosl7, 
and SuBan taid Uncle Balph were whirled along 
in a Hansom cab, rery much to their eatisfttction. 
Indeed Susan became so animated in her admira- 
tion of the riew from Battereea Bridge, that Mr. 
Cornwall obaerred it was quite like old times to 
hare her to himself again ; an unlucky remark, 
which checked all conversation for a time. 

'There is no accounting for taste," said Uncle 
Balpb, as they drore through sweep gates up to a 
stucco house with a front of imposing Palladian 
architecture. ' Do you see the sbitues under the 
stripped weeping willows in the garden P I won- 
der that no robin -redbreast has bad the charity 
to gather the fallen leares, and gire them decent 
burial.' 

Susan laughed so merrily that it rang through 
the closed window of the library, where Miriam 
stood at her ease], and she looked up, in time to 
see the arriraL The familiar faces awakened a 
home-like feeling, as unexpected as it was pleasant, 
and she ran out into the hall with a brighter wel- 
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come thau TTucle Salph had ever received from her 
before. ' I am ho glad you have come, for it is 
more aatiafactoiy than writing. You had better 
come to my room, until the Barlows come in. They 
will be home to luncheon.' 

' So thii is your room,' said Uncle Balph, as they 
entered the libraiy. 

'Yes; Emma and I work here together, and 
after that I am never disturbed.' 

' It is not like my den at home, is it, Susan P' 
continued Uncle Balph. 

' Not exactly,' ahe replied ; ' the binding of that 
froissart must fill your soul with envy.' 

'Mine is a better edition, however,' said Mr. 
Cornwall, taking out a volume ; ' is Mr. Barlow a 
great reader, Miriam f ' 

' Of the newspapers. I believe the libraiy was 
made to order, when the house was furnished.' 

' Well, there is no better possession than a good 
library, even if a man cannot use it. Mine will 
not be HO magnificent of coiu^e, but perhaps the 
plan is better. Do you remember it, Susan i*' 

' Not very clearly,' said Susan disrespectfully ; 'I 
remember your consulting me about ten years ago, 
when there was to be a ladder for my especial bene- 
fit, as I was not tall enough to reach the upper 
ehelves. But I imagine that the plana have been 
altered, to receive all the latest improvements since 
those days. And talking of improvement, come 
and see this copy of Miriam's.' 

Uncle Balph looked, and admired; and the dis- 
cussion of the drawing was a fit introduction to the 
subject on which he felt vc^ reluctant to enter. 
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So lie olesred his tfaiOHt md began: 'We ham 
come dawn to talk orer fibfl. B«idoir'> proqxMiil, 
Miriftm; it does not flaem -to be qtttte the tfaiog.' 

' And wl^ ?' Miriam aaked, .the sli^it infieoticm 
of sarcasm in her voice depcinng Unolfi fitdph of 
all Mb seif-paasesaion. 

' I hardly know,' be said with hesttation, ' bat I 
miut hear more about it. Mrs. Bariow certainly 
says that you are not to be considered, lor ireated, 
as a goTemeae.' 

'She told me she bad mentioaed Hiat in her 
letter, and I have no doubt ibat I ^hajlbe as kindly 
treated aa I have been hitberto. But .unoe I am 
to do the work and rec^ve the p^ of a governess, 
I see mi additional degradation in accepting the 

' Then you admit that it m ft degradationf ' 

'No, not for me,' said Miriam quickly, 'bnt yon 
are afraid that it will inflict an unjuat .disgrace on 
you.. But indeed it is not so. I bare told the 
Barlows or your kindness and liber^ty, and I wish 
all the world to know that I am only conatmined 
by wbat may be a false and foolish pride, to 'earn 
my own bread, instead of depending on another.' 

' Oh, Miriam !' said Uncle Baiph a little sadly, 
'if I could only teach you to love me, that feeling 
would soon pass.' 

' There must be a certain charm in independence,' 
observed Susan, as Miriam made no reply. 

' I do not advise you to indulge the fancy, Susan,' 
replied Unde Balph ; ' it is not a wholesome one.' 

Miriam stood olaq>ing aud undaq>ing her hands,- 
with a nervous gesture, and at last the answer came. 
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proud and unlflvingr— and yet I tiiiDk I an right m 
ihn wisk to do eometihiDir for myself emd Gr&xgo- 
Wer have been dependen^worae than dependent^ 
all our lives, futd it d»e» seem hard to give up my 
only hope of achieving a different lot.' 

Uiide Balpb, already disposed to relent, looked 
at Sastw, and that look decided him. ' My dear 
ehild,' he said, 'you> ^all do just as you please.' 

' And you will iiot think the worse (£ me ?' 

'How should he P' interposed Susan quickly; 
' he must £ael as I do, that you are doir^ what is 
thoroughly right and noble.' 

' Thank you,' said Miriam ; ' I do not think it is 
that, since I am doing what pleases me. I aiB' so 
much happier when I am working.' 

' 80 now it is all settled, X suppose we need not 
wait for th» Barlows,' said Uncle Ralph. ' It will 
be a bore to discnss the whole thiag over ^ain.' 

'The Barlows will be here directly,' saidMiriam; 
while Susan, with less ceremony, assured bim that 
it would be very uncivil to ma off in that manner. 

' Besides,' she continued, ' Mamma charged me 
to make an arrangement with Miriami for spending 
Christmas-day with us, unljess she has any othei 
engagement.' 

' No,' said Miriam ; ' I meant to hwre a. quiet 
day here, as the family are going to Mrs. Barlow's 
mother.' 

' Then you will come as early as you can. We 
raight take you back with, ns, only iEoger and 
Uncle Balpk occupy the spare rooms.' 

' Thank you,' said Miriam, looking doubtfnl and 
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diatreued; and Uncle Balph, guessing the cause of 
her hesitatian, alluded to it with more goodwill than 
tact. 'You can come now, Miriam. Tou very pro- 
perly declined the MordauntB' former invitation, 
but you know the okjection is withdrawn at a time 
when all baniatera are out of town.' 

Miriam's nerves, which had been a good deal tried 
throughout the discussion, gave way unexpectedly, 
A sob caught her breath as she attempted to reply, 
and she sat down, pale and gasping. The moat 
passionate tears would have alarmed TJncIe Batph 
less, and he looked to Susan for assistance. But 
her mood was changed, her sympathy stiffened into 
constraint, and she only said coldly, ' Shall I fetch 
yon a glass of water P' 

' No, thank you,' said Miriam, as another sobbing 
sigh relieved the sense of suffocation; 'I shall do 
now : it was only for a moment. But I would 
rathernot go to you to-morrow: too much has come 
and gone in the past year, to make Chnstmas any- 
thing but a time of sad memories, and I should 
only bring a cloud on the brightness of a family 
gathering.' 

Susan made no reply, and Uncle Balph was afraid 
of any renewal of agitation, and did not press the 
invitation. There was a silence for a moment, but 
as Miriam heard the JUmily coach approaching, she 
said hastDy, ' Before they come, Uncle Salph, I 
want you to tell me something of George.' 

Uncle Balpb shook his head. ' I have nothing 
very good to tell. He is not so steady as we could 
wish, but perhaps he may improve, and meanwhile 
I win not be hard on him.' 
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' The account did not enconrage Miriam to seek 
for particulars, and she scarcely regretted the en- 
trance of Mr. Barlow, although the air of patron- 
age, to which she was perfectly indifferent among 
strangers, seemed more obtrusive in the presence 
of her tmcle and Suaan. The viaitors were ushered 
into the great drawing-room, where Mrs. Barlow 
waited to receive them in state. She entertained 
Susan with an account of Miriam's various merits, 
while her husband dilated on the same subject in 
more rounded phrases to Mr. Cornwall. Miriam, 
compelled to hear her own praises sung, sat by 
with a good deal of repressed acorn in her fece, 
and Emma looked steadily at the cruel uncle whom 
she believed to have marred her &iend's domestic 
happiness, and detected traces of all evil passions 
in the lines of hia face, summed up by that of hy- 
pocrisy. 

A less acute observer could only have discovered 
undisguised weariness in Uncle Balph's expression 
and attitude, as he ahiiled &om one foot to the 
other, recklessly assenting to every assertion. He 
was unwarily entrapp&d into consenting to stay 
for luncheon, or he might have escaped at once j 
and as it was, hia impatience scarcely Buffered Su- 
san to tie her bonnet- strings, when the meal was 
concluded, before he hurried her away, ' Well, good- 
bye,' he said to Miriam, who followed them into 
the hall ; ' when you are tired of this, you will al- 
ways find a home at Duck Dub ; but as long you 
are satisfied, it is all very well.' Then, as they 
drove off, hia indignation broke forth. 'It is her 
own choice, and, as you say, it may be &om a noble 
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motive but' I cmnot tkink hoW aOf ' girl of taste 
and refineiBeat can andara luch a U£b.' 

' It has not nsde ker leas Tefinsd,' aaid Siiaan.. 

' S-o, and I tknught her softsned' aaid improved ; 
yet I osnniot quite forgive ker fbr' prrferring tbis 
life of puftde to Duck Vub, WitJtont aapiring to 
be either amiaUa or pleaauit, one would think that 
I might anit her better than a pontpous ass wifcfa 
an inaigniiicant wife and uninteresting daughter.' 

' Perh^B fOQ do,' replied; Suaao. ' Pafu vould 
teU you to apeak within bounds.' 

' The tedium of the kst hour WDUld try any 
man's temper. However, it is done now, and we 
may foi^et their existence, — all but Miriun, who 
ia determined to fei^et ours. Sow she was npset 
by that unlucky speech of mine, Suran! The at- 
tachment to' Leonard mist be as strong as ever.' 

' Yes,' said Susan briefly. 
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The Qordiui knot 

Wliich triiB lorerg fcnit, 
tTndo it jron cnrmot. 

Not yet tmak it : 
U^B BM otyoai inirliiticaM' 

Thar bnciea to helrtf ; 
To &ust>«t« their intentioDS 

Lots niU find oat the iraj. 

Old Sobo. 

< T DECLAUG,' Biud Bog» vehemently, ' it ii 
-1- perfectly diigraceM td think of Miriam epend- 
ing her GhnHtituu-day all by hersdf at Glapham.' 
The remark was made to his mother, after o-oasiBg 
Flcca4iliy ; for she had takea his ana on their re> 
turn from' St. James's, when Kr. Mordbunt diverged 
from the rest of the party to go dows to hia club. 

If there had beea any duiger of Soger's Jia- 
disguised lore tbr Miiiam becoming reciprocal, it 
would have been careful^ discouraged ; but as 
maiters stood, it only served for a subject of amuse- 
ment and family baiiter, and Mrs. Mordaunt an- 
swered with a amile, ' I am very sorry, Boger, but 
it is not my fault : I sent her a m«st pressing invi- 
tation throagh Susaa and Uncle Balph.' 

'Yes, and I can &acj how it was deliveredi 
Now, really. Mother, do you not think it cruel to 
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leave Miriam utterly alone, to think of all ahe lias 
loved and lost in the last year, while we are raeiry- 
making bereP' 

'It t> haul,' said Mrs. Mordaunt; and Boger 
wM not slow to pursue his advautage. 

' Then let me call a cab at once, and drive down 
to Clapham with Liliaa, who ia quite as angry as I 
am. I am aure that she will come back with ua if 
she is asked properly.' 

' I have no doubt you will be irresistible, Et^er,' 

' It is not kind to aay that,' he replied, colouring; 
' you know that it is not to make her care for me, 
but only for her sake that I want to go.' 

' I do know that you are the most unselfish boy 
in the world, and it would be a shame to deny 
you the Christmas treat on which you have set 
your heart. So you may take Lily ; only you must 
not let her over-tire herself, but bring her home, 
instead of going to the Abbey, if she gets no lun- 
cheon at Clapham.' 

Of this there was no danger, since Miriam was 
just sitting down to her solitary dinner of three 
courses, attended by aa many servants, when Eoger 
and hia sister arrived. Since, as she explained, 
she bad stipulated for an early dinner, in order to 
avoid the forms and ceremonies of dining late, 
Soger speculated what additional ceremonies could 
be devised, and gruffly declined the dishes he 
liked best, because they were offered to him by 
a powdered footman. 

Miriam was looking pale and sad, but her &ce 
brightened after awhile; and she made no resis- 
tance, when Liliaa amnounced that they had come 
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down on pnrpose to cany her off. There was some 
inward shrinking to overcome; jet she allowed 
that it might be pleasant as well ae salutary to be 
roused from the Tiaions with which her lonely 
hours were haunted. They ^;reed to time the 
drive back to Loudon so as to suit the three 
o'clock service at Weetmiuster Abbey, to which 
Soger had premised to take Lily. 

' Ton cannot think,' Lilias said, ' how mueh 
better London is now that we have Boger. We 
hardly ever walk in that horrid square'now.' 

Shortly before these three might be expected 
to make their appearance in Charies-street, Mr. 
Mordaunt walked in. After imparting to his wife 
the gOBsip gleaned at the Athengeum, he wound 
up with a more startling piece of intelligence. ' By 
the way, my dear, you must tell them to put a 
place for Leo. I huated hira out of his ehambem, 
where he was mopiug over the fire, made him take 
a brisk walk, and insisted on his coming to our six 
o'clock dinner.' 

'My dear John!' exclaimed Mrs. Mordaunt in 
dismay ; ' I expect Miriam Leigh every minute. 
Boger and Lily have gone down to Clapham to 
fetch her.' 

Mr. Mordaunt first whistled, then observed phi- 
losophically that it could not be helped : if the 
young people were not left together, they could 
scarcely get into mischief. 

' And I must be watching them the whole time,' 
said Mrs. Mordaunt pathetically, ' and all the girls 
by to see what goes on. It will quite spoil our 
dinner. Had I not better tell Miriam when she 
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eomea in^ and she will probably propose ta^ go i^ 
BtairsP' 

' [No, tbat would: be r&tfaer hanL S^ nothing oT 
Leo'a ceming, to Gomwall leaati of all, and there will 
be lead danger of tt eceae. Perhaps Lso may fight 
aby at the last moment, and not come.' 

On this oontingency Mrs. Mordftunt was forced 
to rest her hopes, for a ring at the door-bell was fol- 
lowed by the entrance of Bogw and bis two young 
ladies. The keen evening air had heigjitened Mi- 
riam's colour; she looked very graceful and pretty, 
and Mr. Mordamit, always a little in lore with ber 
himself, was more inclined thui before to foi^ve 
bis nephew's unaccountable constancy. Miriam 
came downstairs when she had taken off her bon- 
net, and found him <m guard while the rest of the 
family were dresung, t» obviate the possibility of 
her meeting Leonard alone. But one by one the 
whole family assembled before the expected guest 
iurived, and Mrs. Mordaunt looked anxiously for 
the first stroke of six, having already given direc- 
tions that dinner was to be served without waiting. 
ILoger meanwhile seated himself beside Miriam 
Lb quiet feliuity, because there was no one to in- 
terfere with his privilege of taking her in. There 
was Uncle £alph for M!ra. Mordaunt ; while Ailie, 
always treated aa a distinguished guest on theAe 
occasions, was assigned to the master of the house. 
Miriam turned her eyes with some interest on Susan 
axiA Mr. Mednn, who sat a little a^axt from the 
famQy circle. It was the first time she had seen 
them in their new relation to each other, and she 
iett a strai^e longing to see and comprehend tha 
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joy which ahe migh^ not Bhave. But sndi a desire 
could not be aatUfied by the coiitemplati<»i'Cif <Aie 
two before her ; she-was only shocksd by an «hen- 
tion in Snaan, iwfaich she bad scaroely obBK^Bd on 
tiie >pteoeding day. Her ccdoor was bo 'fixed, ber 
ei{>resBion bo -worn and wretched, as Bhe «at lotting 
stoaight before her, bo SBtoa?aidmeetiiiig her lover's 
eyee, vfao was conversing in -eameBt and subdued 
tones. And if Miriam could bare heard what was 
paaaing between them, she would no tongm' have 
wondered at Susan's esjvessioii. 

' Then Chriatmaa has brought no brightneBS with 
hiSosenP' Mr. Merton said. 

' I do not know,' she answerod ; ' I am not so 
fond as you are of analyzing nMods.' 

' Hot all moods, Susan. I neror question, bul 
only rf^oice in your brighter moments ; yet I murt 
seek to discover the cause of Buoh continoed sad* 
nesB.' 

' At all events,' said Susan, ' this is not the time 
and place.' 

' True, and if yon afforded me more opportimities 
of seeing you apart, I would not press my inquiries 
at an unseasonable moment. But I will be silent, 
lather than offend you.' 

' There is the dinner-belll' said Mrs. Mordaunt 
with such lively satisfiiction that Patty laughingly 
observed ' that Mamma must be very hungry.' 

And after all, ber satisfaction was premature, for 
at the swne moment the door opened to admit 
Leonard. There was a sensation, of course ; the 
hum of voices suddenly ceased, and alLeyes turned 
first on the new comer, then on the spot where 
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Miiiun Bot ; but little was giuned from the hasty 
scrutmj, for the room vras ill-lighted, and she was 
screened by Mr. Mordaimt's great arm-chair. 

For a moment, Miriam's heart leaped with the 
Btrange, wild fancy that this meeting had been 
arranged, and though the shock was cruel in ita 
suddenneBB, all might be forgotten in the after joy. 
But when the lights ceased to dance before her 
eyes, and she could again hear and see, Mrs. Mor- 
daunt's neryous greeting convinced her of the foUy 
of her first thought, and with the conviction came 
the shriDking dread of meeting Leooard before 
the curious eyes Burrounding her. That he had 
not yet discovered her retreat was evident from a 
hurried glance at his grave and composed coun- 
tenance. She took in all in that glance ; the sub- 
dued manner, the greater earnestness of expression, 
even the alteration in his dress, which was in better 
taste than formerly, because it was less wignS. 

' John only came in half an hour ago, and told 
us you were coming,' said Mrs. Mordaunt. 

' Yes ; if you required a longer notice, it was his 
doing, not mine. I had intended to dine at the 
Ulub,' said Jieonard, and then turned from his aunt 
to Uncle Balph, who, in his agitation, was reatlesB 
enough to attract the attention of the whole room. 

' Are you here alone ? ' he asked, with a quick, 
keen glance. XTncle Balph looked imploringly at 
Mrs. Mordaunt, and she at her husband, who made 
the required explanation in his most prosaic manner. 
' No ; the room ia so dark that I believe you have 
not discovered Miriam, who came to town rather 
unexpectedly this afternoon.' 
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Ab he had predicted, do scene followed the 
aimouncemeat. Leonard stepped forward, and 
their hands met and parted, on hU aide with a 
few inarticulate words, on hem in absolute silence. 
Then dinner was annovmced, and Mrs, Mordaunt, 
disregarding the duty of marahaUing her company, 
took Leonard's arm and led him off. Is some 
order or another the others followed, acting on the 
instinct that ii; was kindest towards Miriam. All 
but Eoger; he still lingered, and when she neither 
moved nor spoke, he aaid, with the tenderneaa so 
strangely allied with his rough nature, ' I don't 
want yoa to go down, Miriam, and yet I cannot 
bear to leave you alone.' 

' I would rather be alone,' aaid Miriam. 
' May I send Ailie to you P' 
' Ko, oh no ; they must not fancy I am ill. Say 
that I only thought it best to go home to Glapham. 
I will go and get ready.' And she rose aa she 
spoke, but was conatrained to ait down again, aa 
a shiver ran through her frame. 

lioger, feeling very miserable and perfectly use' 
leas, did not tbink it expedient to indulge hia in- 
clination to remain, so he went downstairs, railing 
at himself by the way, as the author of the unlucky 
scheme which had thrown Miriam and Leonard so 
uuexpeutediy together. He seized on the place 
left vacant beside Ailie, and said, in an under-tone, 
' She will not come down, and I had no right to 
stay. But I don't think ahe ought to be alone.' 

Leonard sat at the further end of the table, and 
his sense of hearing muat have been unnaturally 
sharpened, for he rose, at the same time as Ailie, 
undeterred by his aunt's beseeching glance. Before, 
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Wwever, either eoold leave the room, Miriun made 
herAppearanoe ; ia that brief interval, Bet&«<»itarol 
was xegained, and she was perfeetly oempoBed, «nd 
Boarcely paler than usuid, as «fae tmA the place 
left lor her betwa«L Mr. Merton and Pirtty, od 
the «ame «id« of the table as Leonard, a»d dinrided 
from bim by a space wMeL fwbade mai a mute 
intercouree. 

The conTersation of the most formal mvi -i]l- 
asBorted party was neror so constraiaed «b that 
of this family-'gatheringito whioh the yom^rMor- 
danntB were wont to look forward from -one Christ- 
mas to another. The necessity, always se powm^ 
ful, of keeping up appearances before the serranta, 
impelled one or other to jerk out a topic at inter- 
vals, and even Miriam exerted herself io reply to 
some well-meant remai^ of Mr. Mertcm's. Her 
faint and tremulous tones made Leonard start and 
lean forward, and then throw himself back with a 
gesture of impatience, aa TJnole Kalph, one ©f the 
objects intervening between him and Miriam, turned 
his anxioos face from one to the other, in a way 
whieh effectually, though unintentionally, inter- 
cepted the view of both. 

Mrs. Mordaunt rose to return to the drawing- 
room almost aa soon as dessert was put on the ta- 
ble, and Leonard anticipated Soger's m(»« tardy 
movements, and was the first to reach and hold 
open the door. But be gained little by his prompt- 
ness, for Miriam passed out with the others with- 
out a word or glance ; a &int whisper of her name 
floated by, and she did not look up to see wbme 
lips formed the sound. 

' You vrill take me upataira,' she wtid to Ailie; 
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who at once led the way to the Bchoolroom. A 
BiD&ll bright fire waa buriuDg, and Miriam cowered 
down before it. 

' I am only chilly,' she said, shirering. 

' Lie down on the sofa, and I will fetch a abawl 
to cover you,' said Ailie. 

' Ko. I don't know why I came in here. My 
bonnet is in Mra. Mordaunt's room, and I will get 
ready while you go down and ask whether a servant 
can call a cab and go with me now.' 

' It is hard that yon should be driven out in this 
way,' replied Ailie. 

'It is not so hard as staying to meet him again. 
And yet I am — at lea^t I ahall be — happiw for what 
I know to-night,' 

* Happier f ' said Ailie doubtfully. 

' Tes, I thought he had given me up, but now I 
feel that it is not so ; and I am selfish enough to re- 
joice in hislove, although I never, never can be hia.' 

'Never is a wide word, Miriam,' said Ailie, It 
was shocking how often that staid governess, of an 
age to know better, was led away by the instinct 



' I am more cut off from him thau beforo,* said 
Miriam, ' now that I mu in a certain sense indepen- 
dent, and even able to support George. It would 
he dishonourable towards Uncle Balph to retract 
the promise made when I could not help myself.' 

Ailie ftit that the noble impulse would only be 
sullied by human praise, and she kissed Miriam's 
cold forehead, and said no more. She waa on her 
way back to Clapham before the gentlemen had left 
the dining-room. 
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Brains uui, poco spent, nulLi chieds. 

Tiflso. 
He, full of buhf ulnees uid truth, 
Lored much, hoped Uttte, and deeired nought. 

'Saisxas.'b Tsuiblatiot. 

LEONA£D detained Mr.Cornwall when the other 
gentlemen went upstairs, and the interview 
mnBt have been a etormy one, for when, after the htpae 
of half an hour, Uncle Ealph entered the drawing- 
room alone, it was somewhat with the air of & 
beaten hound. With his UBual dexterity, he con- 
trived to detach Susan Irom her lover ; and he closed 
the folding doors, whea thf^ retreated iato the 
back room, as a security against intrusion. 

' Well,' he said, ' so Miriam is gone. She is more 
tractable than Leonard, who has been raving all this 
while against the cruelty of her relations, meaning 
me. I am sure I don't wish to deprive hioi of the 
Batisfactioa of thinking me an nuoatural uncle, only 
if it all comes right in the end, as it must when 
they are so much in love with each other, perhaj» 
he wUl not judge so hardly of me.' 

' If it all comes right.' How was it that the issue 
which appeared right to Mr. Cornwall, could inflict 
on Susan a grievous and irretrievable wrong P Tet 
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BD she felt it to be; and with the coavictioD, a eenee 
of the injury she had dose to another flaahed upon 
her with blinding light. She must, at any cost, 
break off the eng^emeat against which her heart 
revolted. 

' Uncle Balph,' Bhe said hurriedly, ' ve can speak 
of Miriam afterwards : I want first to speak of my- 
self. I am so very, very wretched.' 

'About your marrii^, my dearP I always 
thought it a mistake,' said ITncle Baliih. It seemed 
hard measure that one whose shynesB and reserve 
had excluded him from any romance on his own ac- 
count, should be implicated in the love-affairs of 
others ; yet he certainly went into this matter with 
more interest than be had evinced for Miriam. 

' It was madness from the beginning. Ailie 
warned me, and Mr. Merton was but half-satisfied, 
yet I refused every chance of escape. And now 
Papa will be so angry with me for breaking off the 
engagement, that I dare not go through the shame 
and misery unless you will stand by me.' 

' My dear Susan ! Tou are doing what ia right, 
Kid no one can blame you.' 

' I am onty trying to repair the grievous wrong 
done to Mr. Merton, whose conduct has been noble 
and forbearing throughout. Even to him I can 
never eipl^n my reasons, and others will think me 
heartless and fickle, and I shdl never hold up my 
head again. Oh, Uncle Balph, I wish I bad died 
before all this happened I ' The burst of tears in 
which her words were lost must have been infec- 
tious, for it was some moments before Uncle Balph 
could find voice to reply. 
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' My dear child, yon B>iould not saj such things; 
Ailieorjour mother could comfort you better thaa 
lean.' 

' No one can comfort me, and I hare turned their 
hearta from me by refusing to listen to t^m. I 
have only you to depend on. Uncle Balph.' 

'And I will do anything.' 

' I vant you to speak to Papa, uid tell him that 
DOW it has come to the point, I cannot make Dp my 
mind to the marriage. I auppoae I must aee An- 
thony myself, and tell him my reaeoas — or that I 
have none.' 

' I see no neceesity for that : yoa muat be eparad 
aa much as possible.' 

' No one dae will think bo, TXncie Balph : but 
yon alwaya apoil me.* 

' Perhaps, or I ahould not undertake an office 
not much in my line. And to apeak to your 
father, of all men ! who, I believe, holds me re- 
aponsible for every family delinquency, whether it 
is connected with whooping-cough or lore. When 
must I do it, Susan ? ' 

' To-night,' she answered vehemently ; ' it must 
be done at once, for I cannot meet Anthony until 
be knows the truth. I shall go upstairs now, and 
when the others disperse, you must speak to Papa.' 

Mr. Cornwall promised obedience, and returned 
to the drawing-room to announce that Susan had 
gone to bed with a headache, Mr. Mordaunt drily 
observing that, to judge from the murmur of voices 
which reached him, her headache could scarcely 
have deprived her of the power of wishing her 
&mily good-night. Mr. Morton retired early, and 
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the ntt of the purty were not sorry to follow his 
example. ' For my first CbristmaB-night at home,' 
Soger said, as he lighted his owu and his motbep*! 
CBudls, ' it has not been very lively.' 

'Are you not ready, llalphP' Mr. Mordanot 
asked, as he linsered al^r the others. 

' Preaently ; but Suaaii wished me to speak to 
you,' 

'Indeed! Then she is only anticipattag the 
explaoation on which I intended to insist to-mor- 
row. 1 have been dissatisfied with her inclination 
to defer htr marriage for do assignable cause, and 
it would be better to break off the engagement at 
once, than go on in this way.' 

' I am very glad you think so, for Susan t^es 
just the same view.' 

Mr. Mordaunt had no intention to be taken at 
his word, and he was not a little irritated at the 
complacency with which the conclusion was an- 
nounced. ' Upon my word, Cornwall, this is a little 
too bad. Since Susan makes you the medium of 
communication, I can scarcely do you injustice im 
assuming that it is made at your instigation.' 

Mr. Cornwall was wiliing to accept any share of 
blame which might shield Suaan, but he considered 
that this imputation would scarcely further her 
eause. ' Indeed,' he replied, ' I have nothing to 
do with it. Now that Susaa has diacoveted Mer- 
ton to be unworthy of her, her high feelings irf 
honour forbid her to continue the engagement.' 

Mr. Mordaunt muttered something which 
sounded like ' high fiddlestick,' as he turned from 
'Mr. Cornwall to pace the room in great irritation. 
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' She is BO rery wretched,' said Uncle Balph. 

' She well may be ; she has behaved disgraceftdlj, 
and eo I shall tell both her aad the man she thiukB 
unworthy of her.' 

' Susan did not think ao. That was my view.' 

' Then what doe* Susan think, and what reason 
does she giye for throwing Merton over ? ' 

' I do not know, except that she does not like 
him well enough. She was hurried into the en- 
gagement before she knew what Bbe waa about.' 

' No such thing, Balph. Merton had paid her 
attention for more than a year, and nothing could 
be more marked than the encouragement vibich 
finaUy decided him to m^e his offer. K she only 
accepted him because she had committed heraelf 
by flirting, she deserves no better for trifling with 
an honest and true-hearted man.' 

' At least you will allow that she is making all 
the atonement in her power by breakisg off the 



' Certainly, it ia better that Merton should be 
undeceived before, than after marriage. But Susan 
is probably little aware of the consequences she 
incurs. A girl never recovers this sort of story; 
and I shall take no pains to shield her at Merton's 
eipenae.' 

' Well,' rqoiued Uncle Balph, * I con only say 
that if Susan is to be slighted, either at home or 
elsewhere, I shall always stand by her.' 

' I have uo doubt of it, Balph, and justify her in 
this and any future folly.' And on these terms the 
two friends parted for the night. 

Ferhaps reflection, or a mother's softening infln- 
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ence had been at work, but certaiolj Susan's meet- 
ing with her &ther waa leas terrible than might 
have been anticipated from the foregoing conTersa' 
tion, Ker wan and tear-atained face indeed pleaded 
for forbearance, and Mr. Mordaunt spoke gravely, 
but with no undue severity. ' Sit down, Susan, 
and do not tremble so. I do not mean to blame 
you, and indeed I believe that no words of mine 
could increase your present suffering. But as Mr. 
Merton is to be here to breakfast, I wished to see 
you first, and ascertain &om yourself that you 
wish to break off this engagement.' 

Susan's quivering lips formed the assent which 
they were powerless to utter. 

'And I need scarcely ask whether Mr. Merton 
is not blameless in the matterP' 

' I told Uncle Balpb that the fault was mine,' 
faltered Susan. 

' Then there is no more to he said. Only, though 
•I require no reason for this change of purpose, it 
may be well to consider what yon have to aay, in 
case Merton is less forbearing.' 

' Oh, Papa ! ' exclaimed Susui, clasping her 
hands, ' must I see him again ?' 

' Certainly, Susan. The very least which Mer- 
ton can expect is to receive his dismissal from your 
own lips. I will send him to yon here as soon as 
he comes in, and meanwhile you had better control 
your agitation as far as you are able.' 

If anything could have increased Susan's shame 
and misery that day, it would have been the vague 
suspicion, to which ber father's words gave colour, 
that he knew, and only forbore in kindness to da- 
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mand, the true csuae of her rejectaon of Mr- U er^ 
ton. Utterly prostrated by this final humiliation, 
she was unable to nerre herself as he advised for 
the approaching interrtew, and she sat in stupefied 
inaction, only not in tears, because their source had 
been exhausted is the foregoing sleepless night. 

The privilege of seeing Susan apart was as pre- 
cious as it waa rare, and Mr. Merttm entered witk 
bright alacrity, notwithstanding the vague uneasL- 
nesa awakened by Mr. Mordaunt'a mann^. ' Your 
father said I should find you alone, Susan.' 

' Yes,' Susan answered ; ' I wanted bo see you, — 
at least he said I must tell you myself, — that it is 
time all this ahould end.' 

' All Kktit ? ' repeated Mr. Merton, more startled 
by the way in which the words were apoken, than 
by the words themselves. ' Dear Susan, what is 
the matter? Ton kiok so ill, as if you did not 
know what you were saying.* 

' Xo, I am not ill, or if I am, it is no matter. 
You must not think of me now, nor erer again.' 

■ Susan, — what have 1 done P' 

' Nothing : you have only loved me too well, and 
I cannot love again, — I cannot. Have pity oa me, 
Anthony, and let me be free once more.' 

Anthony relaxed the hand he held imprisoned 
in his own, but not until he had drawn off the ring 
placed there as the sign of their betrothal. ' You 
are free,' he said, with a oalmness more terrible to 
Susan than open reproaches. She had panted for 
that moment of release, and now it came, aud she 
felt utterly forsaken. She looked up with pleading 
eyes into her lover's face. 
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' Do not aA mj forgivenesa,' he said ; ' tlie fault 
iraa mine. I thought mr love might have oon- 
atrained yours, but since it cannot be, it is better 
that ve should part. Another ma^ attain the ha[K 
pineae that I have forreited, but oh, Susan ! he can 
never lore as I have loved you.' 

' I know it,' said Suun, in a stifled voice ; and 
she did indeed feel that she vas putting from her 
such love aa could never again be her portion. 

' If you had spoken sooner,' continued Mr. 
Merton, it would have spared jou much suffering. 
These months, sometimes harassing to me, mnat 
have been terrible for you.' 

' Ifot so terrible aa their memory now.' 

' Then forget them, and him who was the cause 
of this Buffering. I will spare you as far as po^ 
eible all painful associations, by leaving the home 
which I took such pleasure in prepariog for its 
future mistress, and you shall not see nor hear of 
me until we can meet aa friends. Qod btesii you, 
dear Susan!' He drew down one of the hands 
with which she veiled her Cice, covered it with 
kisses, and was gone before she could look np. 

Mrs. Mordaunt entered presently and drew 
Susan to her side, who laid her head oa her 
shoulder like a tired child. 'He was rery good 
to me, Mamma,* she whispered. 'I think he had 
felt already that it would not do, and that I could 
never love him, and so it was soon over.' 

' I saw him aa he came out, and he told me to 
come to you,' said Mrs. Mordaunt. ' He could not 
say any more, and he juat shook hands uid went 
away. We are all so grieved for him, Susan.' 
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' Pity me, Mamma, too, a little,' said Soaan, ' for 
I am very wretched. I should like to go away 
from every one I have ever Been, and hide my 
head. I cannot stay in London.' 

'No; we have been talking of that. Uncle 
Salph proposes to take yuu back to Duck Dub 
with bim, and I believe it will be the best plan, for 
there you can be ae quiet as you pleaae.' 

Susan pBBBively assented, and thus it was ar- 
ruiged. On the same afternoon she set out with 
Uncle Balph, so as to be spared the wondering 
sympathy of her aistera, who were to know nothing 
of what had occurred until she was gone. But the 
same reserve was not maiDtaioed with Ailie, who 
busied herself in packing, witha care and fore thought 
which only Ailie could show, while Susan rested 
her aching head on the pillow. 

Susan presently called her to ber side. ' Come 
here, Ailie. You should not tire yourself for me, 
for if I bad listened to you, all this misery might 
have been avoided. You have not been the same 
to me since that day.' 

* Because you would not suffer me to be the 
same. But now all is straight between us, and we 
shall be closer friends than ever.' 

Susan turned restlessly on her couch. ' There is 
no use saying that, Ailie. I know that every one 
must hate and despise me.' 

' Does it seem so P ' returned AUie : ' I wish so 
much to he with you now, and Mr. Cornwall is so 
pleased to have the charge of you.' 

' Yes — Uncle Balph — but he would say that black 
was white in my favour, and that will not aatiafy 
me now.' 
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'Then it may satisfy you,' saidAilie, 'to know 
how thankful I am that you have done what is 
right and true, though most painful. And yon 
must accept the sufTcring patiently, as on atone- 
ment for the wrong done to Mr. Mertou.' 

' I know I must,' said Susan plaintively, ' but it 
seems hard. So few months ago, life was bright 
and pleasant, and now it is all clouded.' And she 
lay quiet again, and suffered Ailie to continue her 
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Shall we sipaot from time, the phjaician of bmtea, a Hn- 
gering and onoertun duliveranoi] ? Shall we wut to be happj 
till we ram forget tint we tie miserable, and owe to the weak- 
ness of our faculties a tranquillitj which ought to be the effect 
of theii Btrength P 

LOBD BOUNOBBOIK. 

WITHIN a few days the rumour of Susan'a 
broken engagement reached Leonard through 
a casual acquaintance, and his positire denial of 
the fact wfts not so entirely satisfactory to himself 
as to prevent his repairing to CItarles-street, to as- 
certain the truth. As had happened once before, 
Liliaa had taken refuge in the drawing-room with 
a headache, and was there alone when her cousiu 
entered. His Tisits were of rare occurrence now, 
and a recollection of the last memorable dinner gave 
constraint to Lily's greeting. 

* Mamma is out in the carriage,' she said, in 
answer to his inquiry. 

'And Susan?' 

'Suaaji went out of town with TTucIe Ealpb on 
Wednesday.' 

' Oh,' said Leonard, setting down the informa- 
tion he had received to idle gossip, ' I suppose that 
was a little arrangement between Susan and our 
Anthony.' 
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'No,' said LOias, colouring; 'Mr. Merton— we 
do not c^l him Anthony any mora — has ebut up 
Ms house and gone abroad.' 

'And whose doing is thatp' inquired Leonturd, 
who understood all that the answer implied. 'I 
tiiought that cTeiything went emoothlf .' 

' So it seemed, but it is all a mTstery, and Mammft 
does not like to talk of it. Susan has not written 
to any of us since she went away, only to Mamma, 
and we have not seen her letters.' 

' Poor Susan t* said Leonard, ' her romance haa 
oome to an nntimely end. I remember now that 
ahe did not look entirely happy the otber evening.' 
' She has never been quite the same to ua bidgo 
her engagement,' said Lilias, ' but we fancied it 
was part of being engaged.' 

' One phase of the complaint,' returned Leonard. 
' But I douht whether auccesaful love impli» moro- 
sitf towards the rest of the woiid : that privilege 
should be reserved for failure. However, let ub 
change the subject before Aunt Helen comes in to 
aceuae me of infusing dangerous sentiments into 
your youthful mind. What m^es you look so de- 
plorable to-day f 

' Nothing much,' said Lilias, her voice betraying 
that the tears were again ready to start, 'only Boger 
goes back to Portsmouth to-morrow, and he vraa 
obliged to go out this af^rooon, and I had a head- 
ache and could not go with him.' 

' And have stayed here fretting to make it better. 
That is not wise, Lily. Is Boger'a leave out F It 
seems only the other day that he came back.' 

' It may well seem so to you, because you have 
seen nothing of him,' retorted LUiaa. 
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' Whtcli leavee more of hia compftny for those 
who appreciate it as you do. HoweTer, I admit that 
Boger is very much improved by hia seafaring life, 
and quite a fine fellow.' 

' I don't think he needed improTement,' eaid 
Liliaa indignantly ; and Leonard, with a languid 
amusement at the spirit he had roused, said, ' Poa- 
sibly not.' 

Mrs. Mordaunt came in, not radiant as usual, 
but looking careworn ; and Lilias discreetly re- 
tired, conscious that Leonard might discuss more 
of Susan's affair than it was expedient for her to 
know. And accordingly he began as soon as the 
door was closed ; ' I am so Bony to hear of this 
worry, Aunt Helen.' 

' Yes, it has been a great trouble, and not the 
least part of it baa been the difficulty of parrying 
the curiosity of good-natured friends. I have longed 
to go out of town, and yet it would be even more 
annoying in our own neighbourhood.' 

' However, I presume that / do not come under 
the head of a good-natured friend,' said Leonard. 

'Not exactly,' Mrs. Mordaunt answered; 'at 
least you have latterly been more like a stranger. 
But seriously, it is rather a relief to discuss the 
matter with one who really cares.' 

' Then tell me how it happened. Who broke off 
the engagement P' 

' Susan,' said Mrs. Mordaunt briefly ; ' not the 
shadow of blame rests on Mr. Merton,' 

' Only Susan discovered, rather late in the day, 
that she had not known her own mind. I am sorry 
for her, for the wakening must be an unpleasant 
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proceBB. And I Bbould not at all have expected 
Soaan to make such a miBtake, who ia always ao 
downright and thorough in her viewB. Tet I was 
a little Burpriaed to hear that bHg had taken Merton, 
since I fancied her opinion of htm coincided with 
my own ; that he is good bat dull, like the pattern 
hoy in a Btory-book, and not like the hero of a 



' There has been no little heroism in fata way of 
taking his disappointment, however,' said Mtb. 
Mordaunt. 

' Which you think another friend of yours would 
do well to imitate ? ^ o, Aunt Helen, I resent that 
application, for the caaea are not equal. There ia a 
wide difference between giving up the lady who will 
not have you, and being severed &om her by the 
tyranny of relations.' 

' Indeed, Leo, I waa innocent of any alluBion to 
your wrongs.' 

' And to pursue the contrast,' continued Leonard, 
too much excited to notice the interruption ; * when 
Susan is sent away en penitence, she finds a refuge 
with the same man who has driven forth his own 
niece to earn Bubsistence from strangerB.' 

' Indeed, Leonard,' said Mrs. Mordaunt, * I must 
justify Uncle lialph on that point. He opposed 
Miriam until he saw that her heart was set on this 
project and then he yielded unwillingly.' 

' And why was her heart set on it,' retorted 
Leonard, ' but because a life of dependence is more 
tolerable among utter Btrangere, than with cold- 
hearted friends P But it is folly to speak of what I 
cannot think with patience ; only this I will say, that 
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what I learned on Christnuw night has determined 
me only to delay speaking to MiriuD until I have the 
power as well as the will to shield her from nn- 
kindneas and u^lect. Some months* more drudgeir 
should enable me, not to renew an indefinite en- 
gagement, but to claim her for my wifo.' 

' I did not think you coold be ao much in eameat 
in any pursuit, Leo.' 

' And youdo not quite believe it DOW. But time 
will show, and thm perh^M you will regret haring 
come betireen us.' 

' I do regret now that there was any necessity 
far interference, and perh^s you may ^ow, on 
your side, that it was less arbitrary than it now ap- 
pears. Meanwhile, Leo, cannot you let the subject 
rest, and forget this unhappy eatrangemeut P ' 

'1 cannot forget its cause, Annt Helen. If I 
came, it would be only for tidings of Miriam, and 
you have nothing satisfactory to tell. Beeidea, 
my time ia fully occupied now, the spare moments 
being given to literary work, in which you know I 
have always dabbled, and now I pursue it in earnest 
for lucre's sake. It is surprising how that, or po»- 
aibly fuller knowledge of life, has etimolated my 
powers of writing.' 

And here the visit ended, leaving Aunt Helen 
only ball-satisfied, and yet inclined to admit the 
truth of her husband's asaertion, that Leonard was 
decidedly improved. Perhaps if he had been cured 
of trifling a little sooner, Susan might have been 
aporud her present suffering. 

With Susan the days went heavily, in spite of 
Uncle Bnlph's onremitting efibrta to cheer her. It 
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was a life of great Beclusion ; she bad no taste for 
needlework, and reading had toat ita zest. In exer^ 
eise ahe found her only reaoorce, and the clay bot- 
tom of a Somersetahire valley was unfavourable to 
winter walking. Uncle Kalpb proposed to make use 
o£ the riding-borsea laid up at the Mains, and Soaas 
wrote for her fatbev'a aaBction, but it wsa refused, 
for he wrote that Cornwall had never yet mounted 
a hone without throwing it dowo, and be could 
not afford to lose bia favoinito cob. And Uncle 
Balph, instead of being indignant, heaved a sigh of 
relief, for the proposal had been only prompted by 
an heroic intention to sacrifice himself for Huaan'a 
pleasure. 80 tbey continued tbeirmnddy walks, or 
on rainy days sat, with a book before them, on each 
side of_the fire, Uncle Balph'a attention as litUe 
absorbed as Soaan'a, he was so ofben distracted by 
her deep-drawn sigbs of weariness and oppression. 

' My dear,' he said, on one of these occasions, 
' I wish I could do anything for yon.' 

' You do a great deal for me. Uncle Balph.' 

' Nothing to make you happier, as I hoped and 
intended. There is no use vexing yourself about 
what is over and done.' 

' If it were over !' said Susan, with another sigb ; 
* but I feel as restless and unsettled as ever. And 
then I cannot bear the tbougbta of returning to 
London, as Mamma seems to expect me to do at 
the end of the month.' 

' I shall be very glad to keep you, bvrt if your 
mother tbiuks it better for you to go home, you can 
still be quiet through the winter, almost as quiet 
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' There ue some people one cuuiot avoid seemg,' 
said Susan ; but she ought rather to have said ' <mo 
person,' for it was Leonard of whom she was think- 
ing: not with the old involnataiy interest, which 
humiliating associations were fast transforming into 
something very like aversion. She could not think 
of him without eliame and uneasiness, and she 
would have rejoiced in the e«rtainty that they were 
never to meet again, if so only that page of her 
life's history might be blotted out for ever. To- 
yreaia Mr. Merton also her feelings were changed : 
his manly and noble forbearance had claimed her 
gratitude, but it was not with mere gratitude that 
she began to regard him. She thought of him often, 
and when she tried to hope that he had ceased to 
think of her, there came a strange and sudden 
pang, and she could not endure to believe that she 
might be soon forgotten. 

The afternoon post came in to serve for a diver- 
Mon, but it was an unwelcoioe one, to judge from 
the impatience with which Uncle Balpb regarded 
the contents of the two envelopes addressed to 
him. ' More of George's bills,' he said, ' for cigars 
and horse-hire. I am tired of writing that I am 
not respoDsible for his debts, and if this goes on 
I shall cause a notice to the effect that no credit 
need be given him, to be posted ia the Penrith 
muket-place.' 

' I am sorry that George Leigh is going on so 
iU,' said Susan ; ' I liked him very well when he 
was here.' 

'His plausible looks and manner did not de- 
lude me for a moment,' said Uncle Balph ; ' he 
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is as nnprindpled as hia father, uid without his 
brainB.' 

' It will be a great grief to Miriam.' 

' Tea ; and one evil of her present position is, that 
it enables her to supplj him with money to pnrsae 
his reckless career. I shall write to warn her of 
the consequences of doing so, though one might as 
well send advice to the winds.' 

And in a mood of unwonted energy. Uncle Balph 
wrote a trenchaiit epistle to Miriam, and another 
to Oeorge, announcing that he had disclaimed his 
nephew's debts, and should withdraw his allowance 
unless he amended his ways. 
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Bat tBe brood light gWes md Baite 
Aad tb« «hado« flit* *ad fleala, 
And will not fet»«bt: 
And I loath* the squaics and atzaeti, 
And the faces that one maets, 
He&rts with no lore Tor me : 
AlwajB I long to creep 
Into Bome still ca^'ero deep, 
There to neep, and ve^ and weep 
My whole Boul out to thee, 

ONE morning ia the latter end of January, Mi- 
riam came down for an hour's drawing before 
breakfast, and two letters were brought to her in 
the library. One, directed in a strange hand and 
forwarded from Ilighfield House, she laid aside 
until ehe had opened the envelope which came&om 
Undo Bfllph. 

' My Dear Miriam, 

' I have just beard from Mr. Lawson that 
George hna been miBsing for some days. Lawaon 
did not write before, I imagine, because it ia not 
the first time that be has absented himself without 
leave ; but it has come to his knowledge that the 
Tarious debts he contracted in the neighbourhood 
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■wttre iMeomiiig preasing, mud ae cms oi his mio- 
ciatea, a young tfixgooa of doubtful reputation and 
embuTBfiRedeireuiiutaiKea.diflippsared at the ttaat 
time, he concludes t^ej went off together. Am 
Qeorge L&d Bttle or no monej ia his poaBeuioo, it 
is probable that he will soon apply to jou, and I 
write to entreat yoa in that case to refer him to 
m£. For though I do not pledge myeejf to make 
any further provJBioD, it will be much better to 
leave the matter in my hands. I vill write again 
when anything tranipires, and meamvhile I hope to 
hear &om you, 

' Tour afiectionate Uncle, 

' BaLP H COBHWALL.' 

'He casta him off!' Miriam thought, with a 
av^ling heart, ' aud without a word of sympatic 
or rt^gret. Xet I can scarcely say that Oeorge 
has received hard measure.' 

In another moment, however, she reproached 
herself bitterly for this slight censure, and the 
blind, absorbing passion for her brother was re- 
vived by the contents of her oUier letter. 

' Madam, 

' I regret to inform you that Mr. Q«orge 
Leigh, whom I bare reason to believe is your two- 
ther, is now lying in a precarious state at No. fi, 
Chu-lotte'street, Marylebone, suffering from the 
eSocts of an injury to his bead. He was throws 
out of a gig when driving with a y<ning man who 
vhared the same lodgings, and who, aa &f as I can 
ascertain, sEuled for Australia on the following day. 
I was called in to ^:tend Mr. Iieigh proioBHoiiAUy, 
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and u he continues incapable of any r&ticmal con- 1 
Tenatton, I took the liberty to examine his papei^ i 
in order to discover BOme clue to hia relations, wbe ' 
will DO doubt be ebocked to hear of hia destitate . 
and friendleas condition. A letter from yonrseV ' 
waa the only one conttuning an address to whicb i 
I might write, and I therefore venture to make ' 
thia communication, trusting to receive an earl; . 
reply, aa it will otherwise be DeeesBary to r^moTe 
him to some hospital, where he would receire the 
constant attendance he requires. 

' I remain, Madam, your obedient Servant, 

' Jouir Eltow.' I 

One ahivering sigh was all that IkOriam could 
give to regret, since she could only find relief in 
instant action. WhUe Mr. Earlow was standing 
over the dining-room fire, cutting open the leaves 
of the ' Times,' she entered hurriedly to announce 
her intentions. | 

' I have just heard, Mr. Barlow, that my brother . 
is veiy ill. He is alone in lodgings, and I must go | 
and nurse him.' i 

' Would it not be expedient to wait for your ' 
uncle's sanction?' said Mr. Barlow, not a little 
startled by her abruptness. 

' No,' said Miriam ; ' he is ray only brother — all 
I have in the world — I have a right to go to him.' 

' Tour eagerness is natural, but I am not certain 
that youruncle and guardian would approve of your 
going into lodgings without some proper attendant, 
considering your youthful appearance.' 
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' Then I flboll brave his disapprova),' B>id Mi- 
riam resolutely. ' My brother Is very ill, — he may 
be dying,— and neither you nor he shall prevent 
iny going to him. And I have a favour to ask, 
Mr. Barlow, though it is painful to do bo. My 
first quarter's salary will be due nest month, and 
I should be glad to bo paid up to the present time.' 

Mr. Barlow proposed to pay the full quarter, but 
Miriam's spirit of independence had been aroused 
by the foregoing discuBslon, and she refused to 
receive more than was strictly due. ' EspeciaUy,* 
she added, ' since it is uncertain when, if ever, I 
may return io work it out.' 

In the same temper she disclaimed the ofier of 
the family coach, and within an hour she drove off 
in a cab, with twenty pounds in her pocket, and 
the two boxes containing aU her worldly goods, on 
the roof, Begardless of the cbill winter air, Emma 
stood on the doorstep to see her friend depart, 
mdted in tears; but Miriam's eyelids did not 
quiver, nor did her composure give way when she 
was alone ; she only clasped her hands more tightly 
together, and aat, pale and erect, straining her 
tearless eyes to see her journey's end. 

At length they reached the obscure and dingy 
street to which the surgeon's letter had directed 
her, and the cab drew up at No. 5. Miriwn's im- 
patience would not suffer her to wait until the 
door was opened to alight, and she was on the 
pavement before the grimy maid appeared and vo- 
lunteered the information, after a glance at Mi- 
riam's boxes, ' that this was lodgings for gentlemen 
only.' 
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' Ym, I know,' aaid Miriam ; ' I faftre come to 
■ee my brother, a gentleouui who met with ah ac- 
cident some days ago.' 

Instead of replying, the msid splifted her voice 
to arrest the attention of the woman in a black cap 
and bugles, who was croasing the passage. ' Missis, 
this is the gentleuuin's sister as was took to the 
kospital.' 

Miriam's faint cry and look of despair called 
forth a jiistificntion from the keeper of the lodg- 
ings. ' 'Tiaa't no fault of mine,' she said sullenly ; 
' 1 keep lodgings for them that pay, and not for 
them that don't, and since the other youup man 
went off, I supposed his friend might serve me the 
some.' 

'Ton might have waited,' said Miriam, ' I only 
heard from Mr. Elton tfaia morning.' 

' Mr. Elton expected a letter yesterday, and then 
he spoke to me very unhandsomely about not giv- 
ing proper attendance, as if I could afford the time, 
or have the kitchen-fire taken up with hia slops! 
80 he was just wrapped up in blankets and taken 
to the hospital, which was the best place for him.' 

'And to what hospital P' 

' I couldn't exactly say. Mr. Elton told the 
e^man where he was to drive. It may have been 
to Bedlun, for the young man wbb qnita out of his 
mind, and there was a nurse to go with him.' 

' I am able and willing to pa^ all your demands, 
if that wUl quicken your memory,' said Miriam, in 
a Toice quivering with indignation. 

The sarcasm did not make the woman's tone le^ 
insolent, though she readily produced her greasy 
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bill. She had told all ehe knew, ahe eaid, and if 
bho youQg lady waatod to know any more, ebe had 
better go to Mr. BltoB. 

Miriam acted on the hint; she obtained his direc- 
tion, and desired the cabman to drive there, as aooa 
aa ehe had paid au account, which considerably 
diminiahed her aleudc^ capital. Hero again she 
met with disap point tneut. Mr. £lt4m had gone out 
on his rounds, and waa not expected borne till late 
in tbe afternoon. 

' Then can I see Mrs. Elton F' raid Miriam ; but 
with a look of dignified amuB^oent, the butler in> 
ibrtned her that hiti master was a single gentle- 
man. 

Miriam felt inclined to sink down on the door- 
step in utter despair, and she said hopelessly, and 
only as a last resource, ' You cannot tell me, I sup- 
pose, what hospitals' Mr. Elton att^ids ? ' 

' Only St. George's,' the man answered readily ; 
'he ia there regularly from two to three, and this 
is one of bis days.' 

To St. Geoi^a'a therefore Miriam next repaired, 
lioping to ascertain whether her brother had been 
admitted, even if she should not meet Mr. Elton. 
But when she had pushed open the great swing 
door her further progress was arrested by the por- 
ter, who informed her that there was no admit- 
tance for visitors except for the hour from three 
to four. 

' Is Mr. Elton here i" sud Miriam ; Kod the por- 
ter, looking up to the great dock. Informed her 
that none of the doctors were expected for aa 
bour. 
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' I caonot vait ao long,' said Miriam, with the 
energy of despair, ' I want to see my brother.' 

' Very sorry, Misa,' said the incorruptible porter, 
'hut ib ia my buainess to keep to the rules.' 

' At least,' said Miriam, ' you can tell me whether 
a gentleman was brought here in a cab.' 

' Bless your *eart,' exclaimed the man, unable to 
repress a smile at such ignorance of the ways of 
his little world, 'a'most all our cases comes in 
cahs, or on stretchers if it's for tbe haccident 
ward. Yesterday, being admission-day, there was 
seventeen or eighteen.' 

Miriam turued away with a sick and failing heart, 
and the man's compassion was excited. ' HowB'erer, 
Miss, it 's my business to direct visitors to the 
wards, and I have a list of patients, and can say if 
your name is among them.' 

'George Leigh,' said Miriam faintly; and the 
porter, running his finger down the list of new ar- 
rirals, pointed out ' the ticket ' and the name of 
his ward. 

' So you had best come back in two hours' time,' 
he said, ' or an hour and a half, if jou wish to see 
the doctors.' 

Miriam pleaded, hut in vain, to be admitted at 
once. ' It was not the hour without a, apecial order; 
it disturbed the patients, and an hour or two could 
make no difference.' 

Miriam thought that a race of peculiar oi^;aniE&- 
tion, with hearts of stone and nerves of iron, must 
have been created to fulfil the office of hospital por- 
ters, hut she bad no resource but to submit. It 
vas necessary to provide some refuge for herself 
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and her boxes, besides the cab and tired horse, 
which was standiug before the door with drooping 
head and lifbed foot, and she asked the cabman if 
he knew of aaj cheap and respectable lodging near 
the hospital, bnt he disclaimed all knowledge of the 
neighbourhood, and she was forced to npply once 
more to the porter. ' It must be very cheap,' she 
repeated ; ' not more than four or five shillings a 
week,' 

The man, who had been speculating on her pro- 
bable rank, was more perplexed than ever by this 
inquiry. ' I'here ain't no such to be bad at that 
figure, leastwise for a lady.' 

' I do not care bow shabby the room may be, if it 
ia in a respectable bouse and quiet neighbourhood,* 
said Miriam. 

' My missis pays six shillings for a first floor in 
Phillips-terrace ; that 's in the Old Barrack-yard, 
quite handy to the hospital.' 

' That would do very well, if there is a room to 
be had.' 

' My missis lets one of her'n,' continued the por-. 
ter, betraying by bis readiness to drive a bargain 
that he was human after all, — ' a very tidy little 
place ; and she would do for you and all for five 
sbillin' a week, including furniture, than which nOr 
thing could be more reasonable.' 

* And it is quite respectable ?' said Miriam, who 
began to feel palnfuUy sensible of the youth she 
had so often disclaimed. 

' Could not be more so. My missis is a motl re« 
spectable party, Tomhins the name, and she would 
see to you like a mother. At the same time, it ia 
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honett to eay thai; the Teirftce h at the back of m 
oeva, wliich is respectable, but not to eaj gienteel.' 

This honeity of the adniianon iraa less palpable, 
since Miriam could not reach the Terrace without 
making the same iliicoT«ry for heraelf. But as eoo- 
nomy, and not gentility, was herobject, she rcflolved 
to act on the recommenilatiou, so far at least as to 
inapect the room, end be guided bj the appearance 
of the ' mJBsiB,' Following the porter's directions, 
the cabman drove below the mews archway at the 
end of St. George' s-place, and tip to the row of 
three small houses, dignified with the name of Phil- 
lips-terrace. Mrs. Tomkins, instead of emulating 
the importance of her husband, was a meek and 
quiet little woman, a little afraid to receive such a 
genteel lodger, though she bad, as she informed 
Miriam, done her best to give satisfaction to her 
Jjadyship's lady's-maid in the Crescent, who only 
left her last week. 

' I dare say I shall be less particular than her 
Ladyship's lady's-maid,' said Miriam, with a faint 
smile. The lodging, though some grades below 
any she had inhabited in all the straits of her for- 
mer struggling life, was clean and tidy, and pos- 
sessed one recommendation in a large window with 
B tolerably free prospect. She bad already decided 
that if she had to support her brother through 
what might be a long illness, entailing many ex- 
penses, it would be necessary to eke out their 
means by ber own exertions, and she hoped to earn 
eomething by painting, and had, with this object 
in view, brought away ber drawing materials with 
her. ' Whatever happens,' she thought, ' I will 
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Berer >|>plT to Uncle Salph for uaiBtaiMte; He 
will not ap[m>Te of the step I have taken, but would 
require me to give up 0«orge, oa I gave up Leoostd. 
Tbit time I must be firm, and if be eannot toacc 
us, be BBAj ioon forget the existence of tboae who 
have been only a. grief and vexation to him.' 

Miriam busied heraelf, aa well as berrestlessneaa 
would permit, in unpacking as many of her pos- 
sessiona as ahe wae likely to want, a^ad ia diapOBiog 
her easel and coloura in the window, and ahe eveit 
acceded to Mrs. Tomkina'a auggestioa ' that abt 
abould t^e a bit of something,' so far as to permit 
her to make a cup of tea, for she felt very faint and 
spent. Then she set to work in the thrifty way 
for which the previous ex^teriences of a roving life 
bad prepared her, to write out a list of the various 
□eccBsaries she should require, together with dh 
rections to the moat reasonable ehopa ; and this was 
scareely done, wbea the chureh'^lock ehimed the 
quarter past two, and ahe felt at liberty to retrace 
her steps to the hospital. There was tbe usual in- 
congruous assemblage to be seen at tbe comer of 
Groavenor-place, at that hour,— the niail phaetons 
and other dashing e9uipages belonging to the men 
who congregate at Tatlersall's, beside the green 
or chocolate chariot which is essentially medical. 
One or two women wl» had come, like Miriam, too 
early, stood waiting on the doorsteps, looking cold 
and blue, since their scanty clothing was ill fitted 
to protect them against the clinging fog of a J^ 
□uary afternoon. Miriam was privileged by her 
former interview with the porter to enter the hall ^ 
he was indulging ia bi> regular afterooov's gosup 
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with the doctoni' eervants, but broke off for a moi 
meat to ascertain whether the lodgings had suited 
her, graciouBly nodded hia approTal of the airange- 
tnent, and aigned to a bench where ahe might sit 
&nd wait until the gentlemen cume out of the varda. 

This was one degree less public than the door- 
etepe, yet Miriam felt ill at ease. One or two curious 
glancea irom a group of medical students loitering 
in the great corridor, made her colour rise, and 
there was a moment'a miagiving whether she was 
justified in the step she bad taken, and if it would 
not be better to throw herself on Uncle Balph'a 
compassion. 

But the bitter sense of Mendleaeness and isola- 
tion was forgotten as her friend Mr. Tomkina ap- 
proached and pointed out Mr. Elton, among the 
doctors, whose conference was just over. She rose 
and followed the porter, who engaged to introduce 
her to Mr. Elton, which he accordingly did vrith 
great dignity. ' This young person,' — he would haye 
called her a young lady, if he had not been checked 
by the recollection that she rented a room at five 
shillings a week, — 'this young person wishea to 
apeak to you about one of the patients. Sir.' 

Mr. Elton was an elderly man, with an expression 
at once acute and benevolent, and his appearance 
relieved Miriam's mind of a great burden. As he 
drew her a little aside from the group, she apoke in 
a low, Bweet voice which only slightly faltered : ' I 
am sister to George Leigh.' 

' Ah — indeed— just as I thought,' Mr. Elton said, 
congratulating himself on the sagacity which had 
discovered George to belong to a class from which 
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the cliaract«r of his lodgings and his destitote con- 
dition appeared to exclude him. ' "When did you 
get my letter ?* 

' Only thin morning, or I would have come sooner.' 

' It is a pity I did not wait, and yet I don't 
knowi Another day in that miserable kennel must 
have killed hitn, and though the move was a great 
riak, leaving him there was certain death.' 

' But aow 1 ha¥e come to nurae him, be may ba 
moved to another lodging 1*' 

' Preaeutly, we can aee about it in a day or two. 
Meanwhile you must be content to know that he ia 
well cared for.' 

* But I may stay and nurse him P' said Miriam, 
her tone becoming more urgent because the doctor's 
iace vras unpropitious. 

'Tou forget that it ia an hospital,' he said, ' and 
that he is in a ward vith other patients, in com- 
pany anything but aelect. It would not do for a 
young lady.' 

'I am not a yoimg lady,' said Miriam vehe- 
mently. ' I am a govemeas, and I have given up 
my place to come and nurse him.' 

' That waa a little hasty,' said Mr. Elton. ' Have 
you any &iends in London p' 

' My father and mother are dead,' Miriam an- 
swered, ' and he is my only brother — all that is 
left to me.' 

' Well,' said Mr. Elton, ' we can discuss the 
question presently, for you would lite to see your 
brother before the other visitors are admitted, and 
I can take you to him at once.' 

They traversed the corridor in alienee, and 
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when tbe; entered tbe ward, Mr. "Elton poTAted 
out one m the range of low uneortaiDed beds, 
diBtinguished from the othera by a ecFeen, placed 
BO a» to shield the patietit's eyee trotai the light, 
informing her that it was occupied by her brother. 
In ftU other reopeeta the arrtragements were aimifaa'. 
There was the sqn»e deal box beeide the be^ 
serving either for ieat or table, and i^ card waa 
above hia head, on which the name of Geoi^e Leigh 
was inacrihed, with a medical prescription betow. 
Everything waa acrupatonsly clean, and the atiU- 
nees which reigned in the high airy room waa 
only broken by a low murmur, proceeding fron 
George himself. Bat Miriam was seseihle of an 
almost intolerable want of privacy. She yearned 
to have him to herself, and she eould not find ut- 
terance for a word when she was conecious of so 
many eyes turned towards her in languid curiosity. 
8he bent over the bed, and taking one of the pas- 
sive hands from the coverlet, pressed it to her Hpa, 
while the babbling stream of talk ceased for a 
moment, and George looked up and smiled va- 
cantly in her face. 

A shudder ran through Miriam's Irame, and 
she turned her head away. ' He does not know me,' 
she said, 'he will never know me again;' and Mr. 
Mton did not gainsay her. 
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Uoder do coDoeiTable ie( of cinnmutsiiow are ire jnitified 
m sitting — : 

' By the poieon'd apringB of life, 
WMtJng for the morrow which ahall free us from the Htrife.' 
ttntler no circuinstanoes, whether of pain or grief, or dia- 
■ppointment, or irrepanble miatake, am it be true that there 
is Dot Bomettiing to be dooe, u trail u something to be auf- 

F. W. ROBBBTSOB. 

' TT only proTCS what I haye felt from the very first, 
X that I have acted like a brute.' The remark 
was Uncle Ralph's of course, uttered as he sat 
opposite to Mrs. Mordaunt, with his hands on his 
knees, and his face puckered into a most discon- 
solate eipreasion. 

Mrs. Mordaunt also looked troubled and uneasy. 
' Tour charge was an embarrassing one,' she said, 
' aa this last act of wilfulness proves. But now 
the only thing to be done is to discover the retreat 
of these unhappy children, and receive them once 

'And how? I have no clue whatever. I started 

for Clapham yesterday afternoon as soon as I got 
Mr. Barlow's letter, enclosing the one I had written 
to Miriam, and informing me that she had left his 
house four days before, that is nearly a week ago 
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now. I could learn nothing further from himself. 
She went away in a cab, no one knows where, and 
they may have gone out of the countiy for anything 
we can tell.' 

' It is not likely,' said Mra. Mordaunt, ' since 
it appears that it was the news of her brother's 
illness which agitated Miriam so much.' 

' At any rate,' continued Mr. Cornwall, ' if their 
object IB to avoid discovery, they are probably 
passing under an assumed name, and how am I to 
find thetn in a place like London F ' 

' There are ways and means of tracing any one. 
But before taking any other steps, I should advise 
you to apply to Leonard. It is just possible that 
Miriam tni^ht apply to him for advice or aasiatance 
in any great strait, and some aaaistance she must 
have, for they cannot long subsist on the twenty 
pounds she took with ber.' 

' I believe that Miriam would rather starve th&n 
ask for help,' said Uncle Balph. 

' But George would not,' said Mrs. Mordaunt, 
a little drily. 

Uncle Balph still hesitated, for in truth Iieonard 
was the last person he wished to see at a moment 
when he needed no reproaches to aggravate his 
sense of the injury inflicted on Miriam, and 
Mrs. Mordaunt, seeing his reluctance, said with 
a smile, ' If you do not like to go, I will send a 
note to him.' 

'No,' said Uncle Balph courageously, 'I will 
go myself. Of course I do not like it, for it is not 
pleasant to admit that Leonard was right in pre- 
dicting that I must one day reap the consequences 
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of mj haiahneaa and wuit of sympathy towanU 
Miriam. HoweTer, it must be done.' 

Leonard was in his chamberi, and alone, irhen 
TJncle Salph entered with a failing heart. Mr. 
Gomwall'B name was sufficient to cause agitation, 
even if a hurried glance at his face had not assured 
Leonard that he came on no pleasant errand. He 
did not speak until Leonard said impatiently, 
' What have you come to tell me F ' 

' I have come to aak if you know anything of 
Miriam,' said Uncle Balph. 

There was a dangerous light in Leonard's eyes, 
s^ he set his teeth aoA answered, ' That insult might 
hare been spared. Until I come to you openly 
and claim her for my bride, I know, fuid can know 
nothing.' 

'I did not mean to insult you, Leonard,' said 
Mr, Cornwall, ' I came for advice, for help ; and 
though I deserve all the reproaches you can heap 
upon me, I am too miserable to bear them . Miriam 
has left Mr. Barlow, and we do not know where 
she is gone.' 

' And what drove the poor child from that refuge ?' 
said Leonard. He spoke very quietly, but it was 
a quietness which almost made Uncle Balph desire 
some outbreak of passion. 

' Tou will say that it was my fault again,' he 
answered, ' and I daro say you are right. I heard 
that Oeoi^ had left Lawson's, with whom I had 
boarded him, in debt and disgrace, and in the vex- 
ation of the moment, I wrote and wtKued Miriam 
that she must give him no assistance, and almost 
gave her to underst<uid that I could do no more for 
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him. I am airaid my letter vae harah and unfeel- 
ing, though Susan, to whom I showed it at the time, 
did not aee that I could have written otherwise.' 
. ' Of course,' eaid Leonard, ' and you were satis* 
fied with Susan's judgment, whose mind has been 
warped and prejudiced against Miriam from the 
Tery first.' 

' She reproachee herself as much aa I do for 
what foUowed. It seems that Miriam heard by 
the same post that (Jeorge was suffering from 
Bome illneas or acoideEt, and resolved to go at once 
to nurse him. She purposely left her destioation 
dark, for when Miss Barlow asked for her direc- 
tion, she refused to give it, saying that if it was 
known, she should be separated teooL her brother. 
She left them on Thursday, but I heard nothing of 
it till Tuesday, and I started for Clapham at once, 
but I could make out nothing there, for Mr. Bar- 
low IB a pompous ass, and much more anxious to 
prove that he was justified in letting her go, than 
to help me in discovering where she has gone. 80 
I came to Charles-street this morning, and Mrs. 
Mordaunt advised me to come on here.' 

' She is very kind,' said Leonard, in a tone of 
derision ; and poor Uncle Balph sighed, and wished 
that he had not acted on the advice. 

That sigh awakened a feeling of compunction in 
Leonard's breast. 'I do believe you care,' he said, 
looking at Uncle Halph. 

. ' Thank you for doing rae that justice, Leonard, 
My shortcomings have beeu many, but I am not 
utterly callous to the misery I have brought on 
Miriam. I am haunted by the thought of what 
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she may be now enduring without a Mend in the 
world, for George ia worse than none. And I came 
to you, hoping that you wouJd help me to find her.' 

'I wiU help you,' said Leonard; wid thus the 
compact was formed. He made Unde Ealph re- 
peat the story, and at once fastened on the only 
posaihle clue. ' We can ascertain the number of 
the cab,' he said, 

' I asked the Barlows' seryanta, but they had not 
observed it,' said Uncle Balph. 

' No, but it may easily be aaoertalned if I examine 
all those on the stand from which the cab was 
taken. A London cabman's recollection of his 
various fares is wonderi'ully accurate.' 

' Then I had better go back to Clapham P' 

' I will go with you,' replied Leonard ; and he 
looked indignant and ashamed of Mr, Comwall'a 
gratitude. ' Do you think,' he said hurriedly, ' that 
my interest in the search is less tbanyoura?' 

'But, before we start,' Uncle Ealph said, '1 ought 
to do something about advertising, Mrs. Mordaunt 
thought it would be a good plan, but I scarcely 
know what to say.' 

' I CMinot help you in that matter, unless I write 
it myaelf,' said Leonard ; and Uncle Balph took the 
half-jeating reply in all seriousness. 

'I believe that would be much better. She 
would be more likely to come back, if the request 

' Very possibly ; but if I write in my own name, 
it must also be in my own words; you understand. 
Uncle Balph ?' 

' Of course,' Uncle Balph replied, with a be- 
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vildered air; and Leonard smiled, if onlj to hide 
hii agitation. 

' Scarcely, I think, and it is not fair — she would 
not think it fair — to take advantage of jour present 
anxiety, to wrest from you the consent withheld 
before. I mean to say that if I write to Miriam, it 
will be to implore her by the love she once felt, 
and I believe still feels, to come back to one who 
is no longer forbidden to requite that love with the 
devotion of his heart and life. If I may not say 
this, I will say nothing.' 

'It will look rather odd in the second column 
of the Times,' said Uncle Ealph, ' but you may 
say anything you please to which Miriam is likely 
to attend. I told Mrs. Mordaunt, and she quite 
agreed with me, that it was a great pity wo ever 
interfered between you.' 

' You think so !' exclaimed Leonard, with a joyfiil 
emphasis: and the uncle of fabulous cruelty was 
instantly transformed, in his estimation, into the 
first and most benevolent of men. Uncle Balph 
was more perplexed than before hy hie exubravnt 



'We have not found her yet,' he observed. 

' No, but We thall find her in two days, perhaps 
within a few hours. " Love will find out the way," 
as the old song aays. And notwithstanding your 
jibe at the uneentiniental medium of my first love- 
letter, I don't know that a better messenger than 
the Times can be devised.' 

'My first love-letter,' as Leonard eiultingly 
named hie advertisement, cost him much thought 
and labour, for his profeeeed iudifierence to the 
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public waa tempered by the recollection that in 
that public Uncle B«Iph and the Mordaunta were 
included. But finding himself fettered by euch 
considerations, he presently cast them aside, con- 
tenting himself with the sembltuice of secrecy, by 
refusing to allow Uncle Ealph to see the miinu- 
script. ' When, it is in print,' he said, ' it is public 
property, but now it is mine, and only for her eyes.' 

' Leonard to M. — It is your uncle who bids me 
write, and so you will not refuse to hear. Come 
back with your brother to your old home, and to 
one who is now permitted to meet you there. 
Write to Cbarlee-atreet, and I will come to you 
wherever you may be.' 

' She is sure to see it,' Leonard said, as he folded 
the slip of paper in an envelope, — ' the circulation 
of the Times is so enormous.' That might be, 
yet no copies of modern date circulated in Ptiillips'- 
terrace. 

But Leonard was disturbed by no mi^vings, 
and Mr. Cornwall was a little oppressed by his 
high spirits in the course of their long drive, first 
to Printing-house Square, and then to Clapham, 
He began to wonder what Mr, Mordaunt would 
think of bis unconditional surrender, and to prepare 
lame replies to his sarcastic remarks, and he woke 
up from his dream to find Leonard in the act of 
settling in an eight-roomed house, on a small, but 
perfectly sufficient income, which was certain to in- 
crease with their needs. 

The Mordaunts, Susan included, who had ar- 
rived in Charles-street that afternoon, making the 
journey from Duck Dub alone, lingered in the draw- 
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ing-TOom long after the half-hour bell had rang for 
dinner, awaiting Uncle Balph'a return; andjuataa 
Mr. Mordaunt was adviaing the two ladiea to go 
and dreBB, the noise of an arrival was heard. 

' That is Leonard's voice and laugh !' said Susan ; 
and the worda were spoken in a tone of relief, aud 
without a shade of agitation or self-cousciousneaB. 
'The^ must have found her.' 

Leonard's joyoua face as he entered confirmed 
the impreaeion, but Uncle Salph's air was dispirited 
enough, and he was the first to reply to the eager in- 
quiry, ' No, not a trace.' 

' Not to-night,' said Leonard, ' but to-morrow, or 
next day at farthest, we shall have tidings — we have 
advertised.' 

' Wef Mr. Mordaunt repeated. 

' Jhave advertised, if you like it better,' answered 
Leonard, a little fiercely, yet too satisfied at heart 
to be easily discomposed. ' The advertisement was 
in my name, by Uncle Balph's desire.' 

'Miriam has played her cards well,' said Mr. 
Mordaunt. 

Leonard was fully roused now. 'That is a little 
too bad,' he said, and it was Susan's voice vrho 
echoed the sentiment. 

' Oh, Papa I that is not fair.' 

' Thank you, SuBan,'BaidLe(wiard, turning quickly 
round, and so calling a painful fiusb to his cousin's 
cheek. She answered, in a low and hurried voice, 
only meant for bis ears, — 

* Tou wonid not thank me, Leonard, if you knew 
tin, or how guilty I feel in this matter.' 

- remark does not call for such a buist of 
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TirtuouB iBdignatioQ,' said Mr. Mordaunt. ' With- 
ODt meaning to cost any reflection on Miriam, I 
merely call your attention to the cause and effect. 
I have no doabt that she only thought of reclaim- 
ing her irreclaimable brother, but the result will 
be that Ealph engages to undertake that task, leav- 
ing hor and Leonard to prosecute their romance to 
their mutual satisfaction. Is not that the compact, 
Ealph?' 

' There is no use saying any more about it,' 
Hfud Uncle Balph, shruggiog his shoulders with a 
deprecating gesture. 'I have coneented, and I 
cannot shuffle out of the afi'air as shabbily as I did 
last time.' 

' No,' said Leonard, ' and therefore TTncle John 
is welcome to be as sarcastic as he pleases. His 
disapprobation does not concern me in the smallest 
degree.' 

He looked anything but unconcerned, however, 
and Mrs. Mordauut felt that some mediation was 
necessary. ' Then let us be ou pleasant terms. I 
should not like a repetition of the Chriatmaa 
diouer.' 

' I will not stay if it is likely to be disagreeable,' 
rejoined Leonard. ' But times are changed since 
Christmas-day. Nov that I am successful, I can af- 
ford to be magnanimous, and to forget my wrongs.' 

' Upon my word, Leonard,' said his uncle, laugh- 
ing, ' there is something refreshing in your cool 
impertinence: it is quite like a taste of old times. 
I can only accept the forgiveness you- so graciously 
offer, and suggest that we should all go and get 
ready for dinner.' 
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Leonard's spirits were unconquerable th&t day, 
and as soon as the seiranta left the room, he de- 
tailed their adventures. 

' When we ^t down to Clapham,' he said, ' we 
intended only to see the servants, and Isam trom 
them from what stand the cab was called ; but un- 
luckily we were descried from the library windows, 
and Mr. Barlow came out into the ball — that owl 
that eats thistles, as Uncle Ralph calls bim.' 

'No, Leonard, I only called bim an ass,' re- 
sponded Uncle Balpfa mildly. 

' You should not be in such a hurry to disclaim 
a gentle flight of imagination,' continued Leonard ; 
' and besides, it has nothing to do with the story. 
Dulness is always infectious, and the powdered foot- 
men were as wooden-beaded as their master, ho that 
it took me ten minutes to discover that the cab 
was not called off the rank at all, but picked up in 
the road. Then Uncle Balph waa weak enough to 
consent to go in to luncheon.' 

' I could not help myself,' said Uncle Balpfa. ' I 
appealed to you once or twice to know whether 
you could afford the time, and you were talking too 
busily to attend.' 

' After all, I was not sorry to see the people with 
whom Miriam was doomed to consort. It almost 
drove me wild to hear the Owl's patronizing tone ; 
but hia womankind were less obnoxious, only Mrs. 
Barlow's dresB must have grievously offended Ali- 
riam's eye for coloura.' 

' If that was her greatest grievance, it might be 
borne with philosophy,' observed Mr. Mordaunt. 

' I have no doubt that she had to bear many a 
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worse,' said Leonard, making however a laudable 

effort to act up to his pacific intentionB, ' but I 
was not behind the scenes. I must say that they 
all appeared to be kindly disposed ; but the gine of 
living in that vulgar pai^de of riches is almost in- 
sufferable, and I felt great satiefaction in assuring 
the Owl that Miriam's career there was ended.' 

' "Which you did with such warmth, that he could 
not avoid drawing his own inferences,' said Uncle 
Balph. 

' He is very welcome,' replied Leonard, looking 
happy and bright. ' I do not wish to keep my hap- 
piness to myself.' 

' And then did you give it up, LeonurdP' Susan 
asked. 

' Oh no ; we went to all the stands in the neigh- 
bourhood, but we could learn nothing from cabmen 
or watermen, and I have no doubt it was some 
return cab. It does not signify, — the advertise- 
ment ia certain to bring us the tidings we want.' 

' I hope HO,' said "Uncle Ealph; but he was not 
sustained by Leonard's spring of happiness, and be 
looked jaded and depressed. Nor was his the only 
grave face in the circle gathered round the fire 
that evening. It was Leonard who first observed 
Susan's excessive pallor, and she confessed that 
her head was aching badly, and readily agreed to 
lie down in the dark in the back drawing-room. 
It was Leonard also who stepped before Minny to 
take a cup of tea to her there, for he reproached 
himself for having, in the exultation of his newly- 
found joy, lost sight of all that his cousin had so 
lately undergone. 
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' SluD I pat the cup doirn P ' he asked. 

' If you please,' Susan answered, in a voice be- 
traying even more of mental than of bodily auf- 
fering. ' And can you stay here one minute, 
Leonard?' 

' Aa many as you please,' said Leonard, sitting 
down. 

' I only wished to tell you how glad I am that 
Uncle Bolph has consented, and to ask you to for- 
give my unkindnese to Miriam.' 

' Miriam herself shall do that tomorrow. By 
this time to-morrow she must be here.' 

' I hope BO, but Uncle Balph is not ho confident, 
— ^I think because he reproaches himself, as I do, 
for that letter, which must have decided Miriam's 
flight.' 

'What was there so terrible in that letter?' 
said Leonard; 'Uncle BaJph speaks of it with 



' I do not know : I cannot remember the words, 
but it was cold and unkind, for he was angry with 
Qeorge when he wrote, and forgot to think that 
Miriam would suffer more than any. And when 
he showed it to me, I said it would do, and let it 
go. I cannot rest now until Miriam is found.' 

' She wiU be here to-morrow,' repeated Leonard ; 
' you must not make your head worse by fretting. 
And you will be frient^ now — you will no longer 
slight my poor friendless Miriam.' 

' I will not,' said Susan earnestly. The renun* 
elation was made, full and unreserved, and Leonard 
himself scarcely anticipated Miriam's return with 
greater eagemeaa, since it would enable her to 
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make aineads for past UDkindDess. The tones of 
Leonard's voice, in talt with Ai]ie and the younger 
aiatera, mingled with her dreama when pain and 
wearineas closed her eyes, and ehe pictured the 
meetdng between him and Miriam, and rejoiced 
with an unselfish joy in their happiness. 
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Uargens steh' ict auf und &age, 
Eommt feiui Lie1>chen heut 7 
Abends dok ioh hin und klage : 
Aiublieb sie auch heut. 

tn der Naoht mlt meinem Enmnur 
Lieg' ioh icblaflos, wach : 
Tr&umend, trie in balben ScUummer, 
Waodle ioh bai Tag. 



NEITHER the morrow nor the next day brought 
the tidings bo confidently anticipated by Leo- 
nard. There was neither Letter nor answering ad- 
vertiaement, and hia further effortii to trace the cab 
were equally fruitleas. In the absence of any other 
clue, he and Uncle Ealph instituted a Tague in- 
quiry among hotels and lodgings in various quarters 
of the town. No descriptioa of a brother and sis- 
ter reached Leonard's ears in which he could not 
trace some points of resemblance to George and 
Miriam, who were of course bearing an assumed 
name ; and a lawyer's clerk, a bookseller's assistant, 
and two medical students were severally surprised 
by an intrusion which Leonard justified with so 
much tact and courtesy, that any blame in the 
transaction was naturally transferred to his reluc- 
tant and protesting companion. 
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'They told jou that the young man h&d red 
hair,' Uncle Ealph meekly observed on one of these 
occaBions. 

' Yes ; but no one ever knows wb&t ia the colour 
of a. man's hair, and the itccount of his pale sister 
convinced me that it must be Miriam. "When I 
beheld that sallow vulgar-looking girl with black 
ringlets, I hardly knew whether to laugh or be 
angry.' 

' She clearly took me for a swindler, until she 
was mollified by your civility,' said Uncle Ealph, 
' lUext time, I think you had better go up aloue.' 

Even Leouard'fl sanguine temper was disheart- 
ened by repeated failure, and when he began to de- 
spair of tracing Miriam, he declared that she could 
not be in London. It was ascertained that the 
young Burgeon with whom George absconded, had 
sailed for Australia ; and although there were none 
in the list of passengers by the same ship, whose 
description would serve for the two Leighs, Leo- 
nard was convinced that they must have left the 
country, and he could with difficulty be restrained 
&om embarking in the next packet. 

' A run to Melbourne and back will make a hole 
in a small income,' Mr. Mordaunt remarked ; ' and 
at all events it had better be deferred until you 
have certain intelligence. Miriam's first object 
would be to detach George from a discreditable as- 
sociate, and I am inclined to infer that whatever 
their destination may be, it is noi AustrtJia. They 
may be in this country, even within a stone' s-throw 
of this house, for anything we know to the con- 
trary.' 
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Leonard chafed agunst bis uncle's reasoning 
with a fierce impatience, yet he wa« constrwued to 
admit its force, and even to acquiesce in the necea- 
aity of resuming his regular avocations, only de- 
voting every leieure moment to bia aimleaa and un- 
profitable search. Uncle Ba1ph, sometimes accona- 
panied by Susan, but more ofl«n alone, continued 
to wander through the streets, pursuing every form 
which bore a fancied resemblance to (Jeorge or 
Miriam, and returning more jaded and depressed 
on each succeeding day. 

To Susan this interest was of service, not only 
because it served to divert her sisters from the 
rather obtrusive sympathy in whi<^ they might 
otherwise have indulged, hut because she was her- 
self roused and distracted from the thoughts which 
had preyed upon her for ao long. She could meet 
Leonard now with an open brow and an uncon- 
strained manner, and even Mr. Mordaunt — no su- 
perficial observer — saw no objection totherenewf^ 
of their former intimacy. It was to Susan that 
Leonard turned for the readiest sympathy in the 
disappointments of the day, and to her he confided 
the bright hopes and plans which no disappoint- 
ment could altogether eclipse. And Susan forgot her 
own grey and cheerless future in anticipating the 
joys she might not share, though she sometimes 
found herself, when a little oppressed by Leonard's 
rapid transitions of mood and fancy, contrasting 
them with the repose of manner which she began 
to think more in unison with her own disposition. 
But the thought was impatiently cast aside, for if 
she could not look forward, much more must she 
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Bbrisk from reviving memories of the past, irhicK 
.were fraught with humiliation and self-reproach. 

' I am going to explore the Chelsea district to* 
day, Suaan,' said Uncle Ealph one afternoon, just 
a fortaight from the date of Miriam's disappear- 
ance ; ' and if we take a eab to Sloane-atreet, it 
will not be beyond your walk.' 

' I am glad to let her go with you,' swd Mrs. 
Mordaunt, as Susan went to get ready, ' since it is 
some security for your returning in reasonable 
time for dinner. There is no merit in over-tiring 
yourself every day as you have done lately.' 

' It is the only reparation in my power,' said 
Uncle Salph wearily. It was evident that he pro- 
secuted the aearoh, rather as an act of penance, 
than with auy hope of a successful issue. 

They were retracing their steps along Sloane- 
Btreet late in the afbemoon, when Susan suddenly 
arrested Uncle Balph'a attention as they were 
passing one of the curiosity-shops, where an occa- 
sional picture fills up an interstice in the pictu- . 
resque assemblage of old cbina, buhl cabinets, and 
gold and silver filagree-work. 

' Look !' she said eagerly. 

' At that chased silver casket F' asked Uncle 
Balph. 

' So, I was not pointing to the casket. I mean 
that beautiful head of the Madonna in the heavy 
gilt &ame. Tou muet remember it, Uncle Balph ; 
it is the copy on which Miriam was at work, the 
day we drove down to Clapham.' 

'So it is!' exclaimed Uucle Balph, equally ex- 
cited by the discovery. ' Then we have found her.* 
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Tbe^ entered tbe shop, snd he uked, in » toim 
trembling with eigemeBe, bj whom the picture vm 
punted. 

' I really could not 8sy,' the hibh said. ' It was 
brought here for sale by a young pepson. The 
colouring has been very much admired, it ia almoat 
u rich afl oila.' 

'Then you bought it from herP" aaid Unde 
Balph. 

' No, Sir, we declined to do », as there ia no 
demand for wftter-colouni, but we ^eed to let it 
stand here, for the hire of the frame.' 

'At fire HhillingH a week, I suppose, — a veiy li- 
beral aTTSingemeiit,' muttered Uncle Ralph between 
his teeth. 'And what is the price of the drawing?* 

'It is to be had, without the frame, at the Teiy 
moderate figure of two gutDeaa,-~and indeed- the 
young person said she would take less, if Qeceseary.* 

' What is her addreea ?' asked Mr. Cornwall with 
increasing agitation, for the last words revelled to 
faim the straits to which Miriam must be reduced. 

The man looked doubtful, appvealed to his com- 
panion, and they both agreed that the young person 
had not mentioned either her name or address ; she 
promised to call again. 

' And has shft been since ?' 

' 8he came two days ago, but I told her honestly 
that there was no sale for the kind of thing, though 
the colouring was so much admired that she m'ght 
make something by original sketches. She seemed 
obliged by the advice, and inclined to follow it, and 
I expect faer to bring me some drawings in a day 
ijr two.' 
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1%st Miriam shotild be indefcted for Bubsifltonoe 
to th« pKtroQftge of a Jew broker wu no pleuaat 
■leTfllaiiian, and Susan wiswered Undfl Balph'a look 
of de^air by & 'whispered suggestion tbat he niiglit 
at all events leare moo^ for the picture, is oaM 
abe came to inqnire about it that evening. TTi^ 
fortunately, however. Uncle Ralph was m tbe habit 
of going about with scarcely silvw enough for eab- 
hire, Suaan was equally unprovided, and they oould 
only iDuster nine Mid eixpeoee between them. 

'Then shall I leav« a message asking ber uU 
dieMp' said Kr. Cornwall. 

'No,' said Susan, 'it might only frighten her 
away. Leonard has always been afraid of her taking 
fiight before tbero was time for any eKplanation, if 
ebe diseovered that we were in pursuit of her. I 
tiiink we had better go hone, and ooasiilt him taii 
the others what is to be done.' 

On the whole, this seemed their wisest coarse, 
and after enjoining the shopman not to part with 
the drawing to any other purchaser, they returned 
to Chwles-street. Leonard was in the hall when 
they entered, and Suaan could scarcely wait until 
the servants were out of hearing, to impart their 
discovery. 

' Oh, Leonard ! we have found, not Miriam, but a 
drawing of hers £» sate in Sloane-etreet. There 
can be no diSeulty in tracing her now.' 

The story, though often interrupted by eag^ 
comment and inquiry, was soon told, and if any- 
thing could h^e increased Leonard's iiopatience 
to end this time of suspense, it would have been 
the suspicion of tbe straits to which Miriam was 
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now reduced. He miut find her tbat veiy ereaihg, 
he said, and he would permit uo one to share the 
pririlege, hut would go alone, and only return when 
he could bring Miriam with him. Hib detennin^ 
tion prevailed, and, better provided with money for 
4II contingencies than Uncle Balph had been, he 
repaired to the curiosity-ebop at once. 

The evening passed in Charles-street in the anx- 
ious expectation which cannot be sustained for any 
length of time without a reaction ; and the hopes 
with which SijBan and Uncle SaLph returned had 
■o completely Bubaided, that Leonard's entrance 
alone, and with no intelligence to impart, was 
scarcely a diaappointment, 

' I don't know why I am so late,' be said, ' except 
^hat I could not bear to come back. I have been 
wandering vaguely about since the shop was shut 
two hours ago. I enclosed ten pounds in a blank en- 
velope instead of writing as I had first thought of 
.doing, since the man looked rather impertinently 
curious, and I directed him to give it to Miriam, and 
aak her address, But I do not trust to bis execu- 
tion of the commission; for I mean to be in Sloane- 
street by nine to-morrow, to keep guard there until 
she come.' 

Leonard was punctual to the hour he named, 
bat he came too late. With a meaning smile, even 
more offensive than his manner on the foregoing 
evening, the shopman informed him that the young 
lady came as soon as the shop was opened, and that 
she appeared much agitated by his account of the in- 
quiries after her, that she declined to give her ad- 
dress, and after opening the packet left for her, she 
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had re-«ealed the envelope, and taken away her 
drawing. 

'I did all in mj power to induce her to rem^n,' 
tlie man added, 'but I did not feel authorized to 
QBe forcible means.' 

' Certainly not,' said Leonard, strongly tempted 
to exercise unauthorized force at that moment by 
Btretching hie strong arm acroBs the counter. But 
reaiBting the inclination, he left the shop, and 
opened the envelope in the faint hope of finding 
Bome acknowledgment or explanation. There was 
nothing there but the rejected gift ; and crushing 
up the note in his hand, he retraced his steps to 
Charles-street with haaty strides, to recount his 
baffled hopes, and to devise some new plan for 
tracking the lost ones. 
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Alu 1 1 hnn griered ki, I am hard to lava. 

Yet lore me, — wilt thou ? Open thme heart wide, 

^d fold within t^ vet wingB of th; dors. 

B. B. BBowimro. 

MIBIAM meanwhile hod returned to Fbillipg- 
temce, and there vu no trace of agitatioa 
in her maimer when she knocked at the door of the 
front room, and aaked permission to boil her kettle 
there. 

' Surely,' said Mrs. Tomkins j ' and stay and warm 
Toureelf a bit. You look quite perished, and a 
fire, as the saying is, is better than meat and drink.' 

' It is a chilly morning,' said Miriam, as she 
cowered down on the rug. 

' You ought to hare a bit of fire mornings and 
evenings,' continued Mrs. Tomkins, who justified 
her reputation as a motherly woman, by omitting 
no opportunity of advising her young lodger. * A 
hundred of coals will go a long way with a good 
housekeeper like you.' 

' J do not feel the cold in general,' said Miriam, 
' hut I got chilled this morning.' 

' And how about the picture, Miaa Leigh P le it 



' No, I brought it hack with me,' said Miriam . 
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snd the answer Kconnted for her erident iatentioa 
to atint herself more than before in th« jerj ne- 
cewariea of life. 

'Ah, indeed!' said Hrs. Tomkins compuaioaatdf ; 
' it is a aad pity that you make nothing by your 
punting, — sucb a real genim as you seem to be.' 

' I must try Bome other shop,* replied Miriam, 
' and different drawings, Meanwhile I have enough 
to go on with.' 

' To go on atter a Bort, but it is badly enough, as 
we all know. It went to mj heart to take last 
week's rent, as I told my master when I took in 
bis wash yesterday ; and be would not believe that 
you were so badly off, for he aays you never come 
in without something nice for the poor young man 
in the ward, — jellies, and such things as are not to 
be had for nothing.' 

' Mr. Elton said be wanted support,' said Miriam, 
'and though they give him wine, the hospital fare 
is not so good as he requires. But your husband 
is quite right, Mrs. Tomkins. I am not yet in 
absolute need, and before it comes to that I hopa 
to succeed in selling my drawings.' 

' K I might be bo bold,' said Mrs. Tomkins, he- 
sitating, for it did require a certain degree of cou- 
rage to make any proposal likely to offend Mi- 
riam's sensitive and shrinking pride, — ' if I might 
be so bold, I would offer to take that picture that 
would not sell. It would light up the walls, and 
though it ia not much that I can give, four or five 
shiUings may be acceptable.' 

' It would be — very acceptable,' said Miriam, ' if 
you are sure that you can afford to bny it.' 
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'Yet, indeed; timcB are pretty easy with ns 
BOW, thsnk Ood ! And now,' Mn. Tomkins added 
perauaaivelj, as she produced the money, ' you don't 
like to waste the daylight in shopping, so you must 
let me lay out a shilling for you to the best advan- 
tage in a bit of something for your dinner. How 
ever are you to keep up your heart when you 
don't eat f 

' I must not be extravagant with my first earn- 
ings,' said Miriam, smiling faintly ; ' you may do 
B8 you pleaae with sixpence, but I must keep the 
rest.' 

She returned to her little room ; and cheerless as 
it was, with its empty grate and scanty furniture, 
she had carried out in its arrangements the scru- 
pulous neatness which had sometimes provoked 
Btrictures on her dress and habits. Her breakfast, 
consisting of a slice of dry bread, and tea without 
milk or sugar, was laid out with as much care as if 
it was to be shared with others, and more luiuri- 
ously appointed. Sut ik remained untasted; for a 
glance at the drawing she bad just agreed to part 
with, called forth a flood of silent and bitter tears 
from which she did not quickly recover, 

'I ought 1« be thankful,' she thought. 'Now 
that I have four and sixpence between me and 
starvation, I need not break into my last pound, 
and I can get some more jelly for GJeorge, and some 
drawing-paper to make fresh sketches in which my 
touch cannot be recognised. But I longed to keep 
this last token of the love which must be tired out 
by the rejection of his hdp. I would have kept it, 
only I wkbed to prove that it was a right pride 
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vbich obliged me to refuse his aid, and that it is 
better to teke mone;r from a stranger than from 
him. He will not understand mj reasons, nor 
Uncle Salph, if he hears of it ; but I think he has 
given us up, and it was onlj Leonard who cared. 
ITe will give me up now ; and I sometimes fancy 
that mj last object in life will soon be taken from 
me. If it were only three o'clock ! Gleor^ looked 
10 ill yesterday !' 

And with a pang of self-reproach for haTing suf- 
fered her thoughts to stray from him for a moment, 
Miriam's hopes once more centred on that hour in 
the twenty-four, for which she lived. 

"When M^r. Elton was there she went a little 
earlier, but as this was not one of his days for 
visiting the hospital, she could not obtain admit- 
tance until three. She appeared among the first aa 
usual, with the little basket containing delicacies 
for her brother. Mr. Tomfcins generally relaxed in 
her favour the rule obliging him to ascertain that 
nothing illicit was brought in, and that aftenioon 
be did not even vouchsafe to make his customary 
nod of dignified recognition, but avoided to meet 
her eye. Had Miriam been leas intent on her own 
thoughts, she might have noticed the remark made 
ni an under tone to one of the other servants ; ' I 
have not the heart to tell the poor thing ; she had 
best hear it from one of the women in the ward.' 

Miriam ijtt' hear the voice of one of the patients up' 
lifted as she entered the doorway, ' Well, it's a 
blessing to think we shall have peace o'nights at any 
rate now ;' but the remark conveyed no meaning to 
her. There was a sudden hush when her entrance 
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WM perceived, but her Srat perception of tbe bnith 
now when, she missed the icreen at the foot of 
George's bed with which her eye had become fatni- 
Uar, and almost at the Bame motoent abe saw that 
the bed itself was empty. Then she knew all. She 
did not cry out, she scarcely changed colour, for in- 
deed her cheek could not become more wan than 
want aod necesaity had already made it ; she only 
turned to the nurse, and said, in piteous accents 
which would, aa the woman said herself, have melted 
& heart of stone, ' You might have sent for roe. 
Tou promised to send for me to let me see the end.' 

' We none of ub knew,' the nurse answered ; ' he 
went off quite sudden as it were, and very eaay. 
He had been moaning on just as usual, only hia 
voice getting weaker, and I saw a change about the 
mouth. He just fetched a sigh — it might be two 
houra since — and then his head fell back, and he 
said no more. So the gentleman in No. IS looks up 
and, " Nurse," says he, " Ithink he's gone." So I 
ran to the bed, and he was gone, sure enough.' 

' And what have you done with — ' ' with him,' 
Miriam tried to say, but her voice failed, for it waa 
not Aim .- he was gone, her last object in life, as she 
had said a few hours ago. 

' He ia laid out in the dead-room ; all aa it should 
be, and his face very sweet and heavenly. It will 
do you good to see him, only you had best wait a 
little, for some of the young men are there, and 
their talk ia not always what the frienda would like 
to hear. I will take you into a quiet room to wait.' 

' Thank you, I can wait here,' said Miriam. She 
aat down on the wooden box beside tbe bed and hid 
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her fftcB on the pillow where bis bead had last rested; 
And then a prayer went up, in no rebeUiooa spirit 
but OS it will ariie from a cnubed and deaalate 
heart, that for her too the battle of life might end, 
that Elbe might give up the strife and be counted 
among those 'who rest from their laboars.' 

' Miriam, my poor child !' said a voice beside ber. 
She looked up quickly and saw her Uncle Bslpb, and 
Leonard standing beside him. To Uncle Balpb 
she instinctively turned, and suffering him to fold 
bis arms round her, she laid ber head on his breast 
and whispered : ' He is dead, and he never knew 
□or spoke to me in all those days that I watched 
beside the bed. You must not think hardly of 
him now that he is dead.' 

'KeTer, my dear child I' said Uncle Balph, in 
broken accents. ' But come away now. This is 
too much for you, and you must let me take yon 
home.' 

' Not till I have seen him,' said Miriam. 

'You shall see him at home; we will arrange 
ererythiug,' said Mr. Cornwall ; and she suffered 
him to lead her away. 

'Let me take her home — to Charles-street, I sup- 
pose P' said Leonard. ' You had better stay here. — 
You will trust yourself to me, my love,' he whis- 
pered ; and Miriam passively acquiesced. 

' You have suffered so much !' Leonard continued 
as they passed along the corridor together; 'but it 
is over now.' 

' Yes, it it over now,' repeated Miriam. ' I loved 
him so well ! I lived and would have died for him, 
and in all those days I have watched and waited for 
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a Bign of recognitioD, and be never knew me. Anj 
when the end came, I was not there.' 

* It was indeed hard. And yet,' Leonard added, 
in accents of tender reproach, ' I hoped that I 
luight be some comfort to you even in such grief 
as this. I have panted for the hour which should 
bring me to your side.' 

'Bear with me,' said Miriam, raising those teor- 
lesBipiteous eyes to hisface. '/am not glad; I would 
rather have hidden myself away from all the world, 
never to love, nor to be loved again. It is of no 
use.* 

Leonard felt his inability to cope with such an- 
guish. All that watchful tenderness could do, he 
did in the course of their brief drive to Charles- 
fiireet, but he was glad to entrust her to woman's 
care and nnraing. Ailie was at home, and in a few 
words he told her how they had caught a glimpse 
of a figure resembling Miriam entering the hospital ; 
how they followed, and in what extremity of dis- 
tress they found her. ' Tou must do what you 
can,' he added; 'she is almost distracted with grief.' 

' "We had better leave her alone,' said Ailie in the 
same uuder-tone, as they stood a little apart from 
the sofa on which Leonard had placed MiriM n ; 
' solitude may bring tears.' 

Before Leonard could comply, a wistful look 
detained him, and Ailie left the room alone. Leo- 
nard knelt down beside Miriam, and whispered, 
' You wish me to stay P' 

' Tea ; I was wrong and ungrateful just now. 
I do need you to comfort me.' 

' I will do what I can,' said Leonard earnestly. 
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' It is bat little, I know ; but the days of loneliueu 
and desertion are gone by.' 

' Only you miut not wish me to forget him,' aaid 
Miriam. ' 3oon, perhaps, I may feel what now I 
know, that it was better for him to go. That living 
death was terrible, and Mr. Elton said that I must 
not hope for more than a partial return of oon- 
BcionsneM.' 

' You shall tell me all another time,' said Leo- 
nard. ' Now I want you to lie stOl and think of 
nothing.' 

It was a Tain request. A few moments' silence 
brought the relief of tears, and the story of Qeorge's 
illness followed, related with the fond faithfulness 
with which we ever cling to the memory of all that 
concerned those whom we have loved and lost. 
And in Leonard's full and perfect sympathy, Mi- 
riam's aching heart found solace, and she was led 
on to truet more fuUy to tbat higher Love which 
bad not left her desolate in the hour of utmost 
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QiuIb i fioretli, dal notturno gielo 
CVuiiali e chinsi, pin cliB ^ Sol gl' im1>iaim. 
Si driixan tatti aperti in laro itelo. 

DurnfB Imesbvo. 

LEONABD left town that year the very day tba 
Courts rose at the expiration of the E^ent Term, 
but though hie impatience was greater and bis 
fioftnces more proBperous than on fomer foca^ 
aiona, he chose to walk from the station at which 
Tiaitore to Duek Sub and the Mains left the rail- 
wav. He felt now that eveij shilling saved brought 
him nearer to the object of all his hopes ; and his 
present style of living provoked the remark among 
his friends, 'that Leonard Wraj was alwajrs in 
extremes, and promised now to be as much too 
near as he had formerly been extravagant.' 

'And after all,' he thought, as he strode across 
the country with vigorous haste, ' that three-legged 
animal at the station could scarcely emulate my 
pace, and I shall he there almost as soon as if I 
had taken the gig. I wonder how she is looking — 
less woe-begone, 1 hope, than when we parted.' 

It was not a sad face, but tearful only from shy 
and fluttering happiness, which Miriam turned to 
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meet her lover's greeting. 80 bright, and jet so 
bashful, the illuaion of love was sc&rceljr needed to 
enhance the besuty on which Leonard gaied with 
jofful admiration. 

' It is like my first coming back,' he said, after a 
few moments' happy silence. 

' Only so luueh better,' whispered Miriam, hiding 
her face on hia breast, 

'Where is Uncle Ralph.^not that I WMit him, 
you know P' Leonard asked presently. 

'So he discreetly guessed. He sud he should 
probably dine at the Afaias.' 

'He is the most praiseworthy of men,' said Leo- 
nard with enthusiasm. 'And you are beginning 
to understand him better, Miriam ?' 

'Yes: I wish that 1 had begun sooner. His 
kindness makes me sorry and ashamed, and if I 
look pale, or seem out of spirits, he is in such 
distress. If I had let him,' Miriam added, blush- 
ing a little, ' he would hare written two or three 
times to ask you to come down for Saturday and 
Sunday.' 

'And yon were cruel enough not to let him 7 
But you were quite right, my dearest : the jotmiey 
woulJ have made a great hole in my savings, and 
the balancing of my accounts for the last qunrter 
was so satisfactory that e»en Uncle John thinks 
that we may prudently set up house in another 
year, or in the long racation at furthest. That is 
far enough off too.' 

' Not at all too far,' said Miriam ; ' I should not 
be old, nor wise enough before that.' 

'You are quite as old as any one need to be 
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now, — eeventeeD and a half,' answered Iieonard. 
' And I should not like you to be wiser, lest wiadom 
should teach yoii the folly of loving me.* And 
Miriam's answering smile expressed her conviction 
that no wisdom could teach her that lesson. 

That afternoon's talk was very discursive, and 
Leonard's next question was whether she had Been 
much of the Mordaunta since they returned. 

' Tbs. I hare not been strong enough to walk 
to the Mains, but some of them have been orer 
every day, Susan several times.' 

'I missed Susan,' said Leonard; 'she used to 
show me Uncle Balph's letters when there waa 
anything complimentary about you iu them, — 
which was not seldom, let me tell yon, — and her 
interest in all our plans is bo genuine, not like my 
uncle, who is always throwing cold water on what 
he considers youthful enthusiasm, while Auut 
Helen irritates me still more by saying and per- 
haps thinking, just what will please me. She used 
to Impose upon me, but now I have discovered that 
impulsive manner is a mistake. I like greater 
refinement and repose, even what might be thought 
an almost repelling coldness.' 

' Exactly,' said Miriam with a smile ; ' but it ia 
unnecessary, however ingenious, to wrest all that 
is said into a personal application. We were talk- 
ing about Susan.' 

' Yes ; I was going to tell you, that although I 
missed her, I was very glad when they decided, on 
her account, to leave town before Easter. The 
thought of going into society made her miserable.' 

' Ailie says she has been better since they came 
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down here, but she still looks worn and oat of 

' Her story is & mystery, for she is not naturallj 
sensitive to the world's opiniou, and the possibility 
of censure ought not to affect her so much, I 
sometimes wonder whether, if she did not quite 
know her own mind in accepting Merton, she 
knew it any better in rejecting him. And now, 
since we have arrived at conjecture, I presume you 
will allow the subject is eihausted.' 

'And what then F' asked Miriam. 

'Why, I suppose I may talk of what I like best, 
and you know what that is. There was a question 
I longed to ask, hut in those tew days we were 
together in London, I did not think you were fit to 
bear it. And even now I am afraid of vexing you,' 

'You cannot vex me,' said Miriam. 

' Then I want to know how it was that you re- 
fused to let me help you when you were starving, 
or almost starving, as I learned tor myself at those 
miserable lodgings. Was it not from too cruel a 
pride ?' 

'No, I think not,' said Miriam. 'I acted on the 
instinct of the moment, and a woman's instinct is 
generally right. You must remember that I knew 
nothing of Uncle Baiph, since I had not seen the 
advertisement, and the shopman only mentioned 
your visit, so that I fancied you were seeking me 
without his knowledge or approval. And since I 
had promised to give you up, and intended to keep 
my promise, any sense of obligation would hare 
been humiliating and disgraceful.' 

' I dare say you are right ; it is at least mag- 

V 
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a to adnut it, since you did not keep joae 
promise,' Baid Leonard, with a bright and trium- 
phant smite. 

' I never hitev that you had gone to Phillipa- 
terrace,' observed Minam. 'It was Uncle Salph 
who went to settle with Mrs. Tomkins, and bring 
sway my thbga.' 

' Tes, but I went on my own account, to commit 
the only extrtTi^ance of which I hare been guilly 
since our engagement. I went to buy back the 
Madonna — not for £10, howcTer — which was dis- 
played upon the walb in a wooden unglazed frame. 
I hare had it properly framed, and it bangs over 
my writii^-table.' 

'I too hare a memorial of those wretched weeks,' 
said Miriam, hal&shyly opening a little packet, in 
which an adverthsement, cut out o£ the ' Times,' 
was folded beside a lock of dark hair. 

'Silly child I* said Leonard, nith such entire 
satisfaction as to i^ord another proof that wisdom 
wu in no request. 

Uncle Balph meanwhile had gone to the Mains, 
forgetting that Mr. and Mrs. Mordaunt were en- 
gaged to dine and sleep at a neighbour's. Susan 
had dined early, and was sitting alone over the 
drawing-room fire, and he readUy agreed to stay 
uid have a talk with her until they should be 
joined by the schoolroom party, whom she had 
invited to drink tea with her on the occasion. 

' I should be very much in the way at home,' 
Bud Uncle Balpb ; ' lieonard was to be there at 
five.' 

' Tes,' said Susan, ' I was thinking of the meet- 
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ing, and wondering whether it would ooour to you 
to leave them to theniBelvea. Was Miriam looking 
bright f ' 

' Tea; I hope Le<mard's Tisit will do her good. 
I sm quite troubled by her firagile, deJicate look.' 

' The loss of father, mother, aad brother in one 
year, must teU. on her health and aplriti, even 
when their place is supplied by such a lover as 
Leonard.' 

' I wish they oould be married at once,' con- 
tinued Uncle Balph ; ' a long engagement must be 
Tery fatiguing.' 

' It would put you out a good deal, oertaiidy, 
but it is often a happy time, and it may be so in 
this instance, since Leonard and Miriam, under- 
stand each other perfectly.' And Susan cheeked 
an involuntary sigh, for her OBSOciationB with aa 
engagement were painful enough. 

' Yes ; but still they would be better married, 
not now perhaps, but in August. And I see one 
way in which it might be arranged, providing you 
coiteent.' 

' Tou may take my consent for granted, Uncle 
Salph. Papa would laugh more than ever at our 
relations, if he heard you.' 

' No ; you have really a right to be consulted in 
this maUer. You see that next August twelve- 
month is the vwy soonest that they could marry 
on Leonard's euminge, but I could settle some- 
thing on Miriam at once, only by giving up my 
building fund.' 

' Which would be no saeri&ee,* said Susan eagetriy, 
' I am sure you will be as glad as aay one to (n4- 
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bnte the wedding by a bonfire of the plans. Thej^ 
were only^ an annoyance, since you always felt that 
you would never be comfortable in a new house, 
and that the old ch4teau was much better suited to 
yourself and the place.' 

' The old house did perfectly for me, but I alwaj^ 
fancied that you — that in short it would be better 
to build another in my lifetime.' 

' Uncle Balph,' said Susan, ' once or twice be> 
fore you hsre said something which I could not 
quite understand, and yet felt that I hsve a right 
to know, since it concerned myself.' 

' It does concern you a little, my dear. But I 
prefer keeping my inteations to myself, in case you 
should object to them.' 

'I hare aright to know,' repeated Susan, in a 
tone which constrained compliance. 

'Then I suppose Z must tell you. I hare not 
forgotten Miriam : of course, as my own niece, she 
has a right to some provision, but I slways looked 
forward to your inhabiting the old place, which 
you have liked so well for my sake, and you are 
nearer to me than Miriam can ever be.' 

' It is just as I suspected,' said Susan, in a voice 
ialtering between grief and indignation. ' And so. 
Uncle Balph, since you will force me to look for* 
ward to one of the greatest misfortunes that can 
happen to me, I must say that if anything could 
increase my unhappiness at such a time, it would 
be the sense of your injustice to Miriam. Or, if 
you like, I will call it an injustice to myself; for 
since I have loved you for your own sake, is it not 
bard that you should do what would instantly in- 
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cline the world to impute a base and underhand 
motive to mj share in our friendehip P' 

'All the world knows that you are perfectly 
disinterested,' said Uncle Salph. 

' Thej could not know it if I am the cause of 
your defi^uding Miriam of her juet rights. Tou 
must give up this idea, Uncle Ealph, or I shall 
never be able to hold up my head again.' 

' I will do just as you please, my dear,' said Uncle 
Balph, as he had said many a time before, when 
forced to yield to Susan's stronger will, and the 
pleasure of submission always repaid him for the 
sacrifice. Susan entered into all his plans for ac- 
celerating the marriage, with such eager satisfac- 
tion, that he went into detaU, and everything had 
been happily arranged before Ailie and the younger 
sisters appeared. They passed a very agreeable 
evening, and Uncle Balph was particularly amused 
by the defiant message with which Lilias entrusted 
him at parting. 

' You can tell Leonard,' she said, ' that I have 
heard from Hoger, who bids me wish him and Mi- 
riam joy, though it is clearly a great blow to him. 
I am sure that Leonard would not have written so 
generously in his place.' 

Leonard also laughed at this proof of magna- 
nimity. ' It is easy to be generous with what is 
not one's own,' he said. ' Miriam was mine before 
Roger ever saw her.' 

'At the end of a week's acquaintance,' said 
Uncle Balph, a little drily. But Miriam was not 
there to blush, and Leonard was only proud of his 
brief wooing. 
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Uj bride, 
Mj wife, n^ life. O we will wilk tiii* world. 
Yoked in all eierciae of noble end, 
And 80 thro' tboee dark gates across tha wild 
That no man knowa. 

'Feb Fbinobm. 

' TT is the most remaikable child,' said Und© 
1 Kalph. 

The asBertion was made to Soger, who was just 
on shore again, after a three gears' absence, aa they 
walked through Chesterfield^street together. 

' Aa it has been ever since it was three days old, 
I hear,' said Soger. 

' Tes, but now he is at a really interesting age : 
he can run about and say anything he pleases. It 
is most amusing to bear him assert the undivided 
possession of his own name. Mr. Mordaunt hap- 
pened to call when 1 was in Bolton-street the other 
day, and spoke to me as ' Balph,' and the child 
looked up quite pertly and said * Wong Waif,' ' 

' Ton must interpret,' said Eoger, laughing, and 
tJncle Balph was mortified by such obtuBeoess. 

' Meaning, ' Wrong Balph,' of course. He con- 
sidera himself Balph proper.' 

' And which of his parents does he take after P * 

' He has dark eyes like Leonard, but he has hia 
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mother's amatl and refised featuifiB. I hope he may 
grow a little.' 

' It is not impoBsible he may, since he is onlj 
eighteen months old,' said Boger. 

' You think me a great fool about the child,' atdd 
Uncle Balph, ' but you will not be surpriaed by it, 
when you Bee him.' 

' I dare say not. But as I have not seen him, I 
should like to hear of my old Irienda. How ia 
Miri't'", — if it ia not impertinent to call her so,' 
said Balph, with that degree of chivalrous venera- 
tbn which an earnest man usually dedicates to the 
memory of his first love. 

' She is very well and happy. I quite forget how 
cold I once thought her when I see her with little 
£alph, who is devoted to her. Altogether it is a 
thoroughly happy marriage, and Miriam's cfo^ful 
management prevents their feeling their narrow 
circumstances. By the time it is necesstuy to 
think of Bfilph's education, Leonard will be making 
more by the law, or at all events my amall succes- 
sion must &U in. You must observe that these 
three years have aged me, and that I don't walk so 
stoutly as I uaed to do.' 

Boger, whose amusement had been gradually 
heightened by the foregoing conversation, could no 
longer restrain a regular burst of merriment. ' I 
beg your pardon,' he said, 'but if you will put 
your death in such a ludicrous point of view, you 
must forgive my laughing at it. The idea of com- 
placently noting your increasing infirmities, as a 
proof that the small Balph will soon be able to 
shove you out of the nest ! ' 
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' I un often in tvo minds about it,' said Uncld 
Balph, BtiU unauapicious of a. jeet ; ' I want to be 
of use to tbe boy, and yet I long to see him grow 
up. But at all events I may do something for him 
in my lifetime.' 

' That will be the wiser compromise, So this is 
the house,' said Boger, as Uncle Balph raised the 
knocker of a green door in Bolton-street. 

'Tes; the rooms are prettier and more com- 
fortable than the outside promises,' replied Uncle 
B«lph. 

The little back room on the ground-floor where 
Leonard worked in the evenings served also for 
Miriam, since the arrangement economized a fire. 
Snch at least was the reason given, but as in sum- 
mer and winter alike her light chair stood beside 
her husband's writing-table, it is possible that eco- 
nomy waa not the only motive. The room looked 
cheerful and pretty by the glancing fire-light, and 
a pleaaant murmur of talk greeted the ears of the 
two gentlemen aa they entered. 

' Tou are home early, Leonard. I have brought 
Boger to see the child,' 

'The child is much honoured,' said Leonard, 
shaking hands with his cousin with a cordiality 
which might have satisfied even Lilias ; ' but I am 
at least as glad to see him as the small BaJph 
will be. Miriam and I were discussing the pos- 
sibility of going to Charles-street after dinner.' 

'I like to see you first iu your own home,' said 
Boger, turning to Miriam just as a flame leaped 
up to reveal the transformation these three years 
iad wrought. She was no longer a pale, shy girl, 
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and thongh the smile with which she Bileutly put 
her band in hie recalled the Miriam of hia youth- 
ful Bdmlration, the soft thoughtful beauty of wo- 
manhood nearly effaced the resemblance. Eogef 
did not repine at the change ; he might keep his 
Tiaion still without suffering it to interfere with 
the pleasant i%ality, and there was not a trace of 
sentiment in htB voice, as he said, ' It is worth 
while to lead a rough life, since it helps one to 
appreciate the hutnanizing effects of woman's so- 
ciety. I have Been nothiug like this since I went 
away.' 

' But where is Balph ? Haa he gone up to tea f 
inquired Mr. Cornwall. 

' No,' said Miriam, ' he crept under Papa's table, 
to burrow in the wastepaper basket, and he has been 
inaccessible ever since.' 

Uncle Ealph instantly dropped down on the 
carpet to burrow in the same direction, and a low, 
murmuring conference in infantile language pre- 
sently ensued, occasionally difersified by a higher 
note, as the humour seized the younger Balph to 
tyrannize over bis great playfellow. He stoutly 
resisted Mr. Cornwall's efforts to draw him from 
his retreat by a poetic^ description of a strange 
man who had seen lions and tigers, and spouting 
whales, black children, and pink coral ; and the 
further addition of an ice mountain with a white 
bear, exactly like one in a toy-ahop, called for a 
remonstrance on Roger's part. ' Keep to the 
tropics, if jou please, TJncle Ralph, for the prodigy's 
geographical ideas will be confused when he learns 
that I have only cruised in southern leas.' 
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At the eouitd of the strange voioe, Holph's 
curioei^ to see the moiuter in whom such wonders 
were compmed, conquered hia perversitj, and s 
curly head presently emerged from below the table 
and peered cautioualy round. Hie di»eomflture 
was great on beholding neither a whale nor a white 
bear, but a very ordinary individual in a black 
coat, and he called Balph the elder, ' A cheat,' 
accompanying the appellation by a slap on the 
face, which waa on a level with his own. 

Uncle Balph waa as much delighted by the trait 
aa Miriam was discomposed. Her great cross in 
life waa the conviction that her darling hoy would 
be ruined by his uncle's indulgence and notice, 
and so little Balph was summoned to his mamma's 
knee and lectured until he was first cross, then 
penitent, then cross again, and finally dismissed 
to the nursery in a irame of mind which did not 
display his various endowments to the best advan. 
tage. 

As Boger was not of an age to appreciate the 
merits of his neighbour's children, he rejoiced in 
the exile, which enabled him to resume a connected 
conversation. 

' They are aJl looking well at home,' he said, 
' Mammft still eclipsing her daughters, but Lily, 
as I always predicted, is to be the beauty of the 

' Yes,' said Leonard, ' she is very graceful and 
pretty, and aa your coming will infiise a little 
animation into her, it ia very well that she should 
make her d^but the year yon are at home.' 

' Only Susan or Fatty ought to nasirry,' said 
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Soger bltmtfy ; 'three Min Mordaimta in tbe 
vorid at once are too m&ny.* 

' Susut wiU be gkd to retire,' observed Miriain ; 
' she baa never liked going oat.' 

'Not Bince that unfortunate aSair with Mr. 
Merton, which every one baa forgotten but herself," 
obaerred Uncle Balph. ' I wish he had never been 
bom!' 

' Charitable ! * observed Boger ; ' however, I fan- 
cied Susan must be reconciled to the world, her 
manner is so much improved. Some wretched 
visitors were let in by mistake just afler I arrived, 
and I quite admired the way ahe did the honours, 
while we &11 wished them at the bottom of the sea.' 

' Charitable !' Miriam echoed in her quiet voice ; 
and while the others laughed, Leonard observed 
that his wife was growing satirical. 

' I suppose we had better go,' swd Mr. Cornwall, 
to whom the visit was a t^ure, since the younger 
Balph's disgrace. 

'Tea,' said Eoger, 'Lily was aggrieved that I 
should go out at all, only you insisted that I should 
see ' the child,' and I wanted to see his parents. 
When shall we meet, Leo?' 

' To-morrow,' said Leonard ; ' you and Uncle 
Balph and Susan must come to dinner, if that will 
do, Miriam.' 

Miriam readily confirmed the invitation, observ- 
ing, when their visitors had departed, ' I suppose 
you had some special reason for asking Susan, as 
your manner was marked, otherwise Soger's first 
dinner would have been well bestowed on Lily.' 

' Yes, my wise wife, I had a special reason. I 
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had not time to tell you bow I met Merton at 
the dub, looking diBconaolate and fiiendless, as a 
country gentleman ib apt to do, and so I asked 
him to dine here tomorrow.' 

' Oh, Leonard !' said Miriam, & little alarmed, 
' he and Susan have never met yet.' 

' No, nor ever will, unless I give them the 
chance. He shuns society as much as she does, 
u)d be flies out of the country as soon as ever 
the Mordaunta come down to the Mains.* 

'I wish they could meet,' said Miriam, 'for I 
am certain that there is a strong interest on both 
sides ; hut I do not like the responsibility of bring> 
ing them together.' 

'I will undertake that. I do not see why we 
should not try to make other people as happy as 
ouTBelvea.' 

'As if they ever could be!' said Miriam, 
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